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The man tvIio sits down to wite a faitlifal account of a 
foreign country^ in wliicli ho lias resided for any leng-th of 
time, has, strange as it may appear, a far more difficult task 
before him, than he who travels hastily through it, takes 
as it were a bird's-eye view of the land and its inhabitants, 
jots down in his note-book liis remarks on men, manners, 
and thmgs in general, and then gives to the world a de¬ 
scription of the country, and the people, as they appeared 
to him during a flying visit; a description too often coloured 
by hasty and erroneously formed opinions. It matters not 
to him whether he gives pleasure to the inhabitants of the 
country, which he may never see again, by a flattering 
remark, or wounds them feelings, by an ill-formed opinion. 
He finds fault with manners and customs, solely because he 
IS unused to them. He is too apt to jump at conclusions and 
form ideas, which a closer study of the subject would often 
convince him were wrong, and on this account too much 

faith should never be placed, on the casual observations of 
a mere traveller. 

But if such a man were likely to err by forming too 
hasty an opinion, he is nearly certain to avoid falling into an 
error from which a foreigner, who has resided for some years 
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in the country, mil perhaps find it difficult to escape. T 
latter must necessarily have gained something bke a p - 
tiality for the land (or he would not have remained in i ) , 
he must have received many an act of kindness from, and 

probably made many a good friend among, the ^ 

whom he has been so long associated, and it would be an 
act of base ingratitude, to say nothing of its inconsistency, 
if after having, as it were, eaten of their salt for so long 
a time, he were to turn round and abuse his kind enter- 
tainers directly he left their board. But still, if a man once 
undertakes the grave task of describing a country, and the 
habits of a people, he has a public duty to perform, and 
unless he can draw the picture with an impartial hand, 
he had better by far leave it alone. To give praise only 
where it is due, to avoid unjust censure, and above all, never 
to sacrifice plain truth to flattery, should be his invariable 


motto. 

Sucli, at least, shall he mine, and although I trust that 
not a single remark in the following pages will wound the 
feelings of a Swede, I hope that not one of my own country- 
■ men will ever have it in his power at a future day to say 
he has been misled by my statements, or formed a dif¬ 
ferent opinion of Sweden and the Swedes from a perusal 
of this book, than future experience will warrant him in 


it is on this account that I set about my task with no 
little reluctance, fearful of being accused of partiality, for 
candour forces me to confess that my heart warms towards 
old Sweden. During more than ten years^ residence in the 
country, I have invariably received the greatest k indness from 
all. From the first moment I set foot in the country, I was 
treated far more like a friend, than a stranger, and if ever 
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I was romiiided that I was not ono of them, it was to 
prove to me that the hearts of the good-natured Swedes 
warmed towards the foreigner. I charge you nothing, 
because you are a strajujcr/’ was the reply of a good 
doctor in Oarlstad, who had attended me for three weehs 
in a case of ague, to my question as to what was his 
fee. This simple sentence spoke volumes. It would there¬ 
fore ill become me to turn round and speak badly of the 
inhabitants of a country, after having for so long a time 

received daily proofs of their simple, warm-hearted kind¬ 
ness. 

Among people like these, it is indeed a man^s own fault 
if he cannot get on. I conformed as much as possible 
to the habits of the people among whom I was thrown, 
and was treated with uniform kindness and civility. I 
endeavoured to comply with their manners and customs, 
and did not as too many English travellers are in the 
habit of domg—go about abusing and finding fault with 
trifles, or make invidious comparisons between this country 
and England. I behaved with courtesy to the gentlemen, 
with kindness and liberality to the peasants, and neither 
were thrown away. If I wished for fishing, or shooting, 
I never had the slightest difficulty in obtaining it, if I 
went the right way to work; and if ever I have met 

with any jealousy, it has invariably been at the hands of 
my own countrymen, 

A want of kindness and courtesy towards the stranger 

is certainly not among the faults of the Swedes, and I can 

pretty confidently say, that there are few other countries in 

Europe, where an Englishman is better received than in 
Sweden. 

English travellers are exploring every comer of the 
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globe, men now " scamper through ” lands, which twenty 
years ago they knew only on the map, and I hare 
no doubt that more than one traveller who has “ done ” 
Sweden, has given the BngUsh his opinion of the country 
and its inhabitants. But strange to say, the only book 
I know which gives anything like a correct idea of 
the country, and more especially of that taUsmamc attrac¬ 
tion to the British wanderer, its “ field sports,” is Lloyd’s 
“Northern Field Sports,” and as that book was written 
some years since, and Sweden has, like all other countries, 
undergone a considerable change since that date, I make 
no apology for introducing this little work to the English 
reader; believing that many a brother naturalist and 
sportsman, would run over and enjoy a ramble in this land 
of “ flood and fell,” if he only knew how easily such a trip 
might be performed, and had something like an accurate 
idea of what sport he was likely to meet with, and what 
treatment he would receive at the hands of the inhabi- 

tants. 

I may here observe, however, that I do not flatter my¬ 
self that the contents of the following pages are altogether 
new or original. Of course I have been much indebted to 
others, for the information which they contain. Without 
Agardth’s and L/junberg^s statistics, I could never have 
completed my task, and without the aid of Nilsson I should 
never have been able to lay before the reader, so complete 
an account of the Scandinavian fauna as I have done. I 
have, however, added much matter which has come imder 
my own personal observation, and, whenever I have 
quoted anything I have taken as much pains as I 
could to ascertain its correctness. I therefore confidently 
think that the reader may pretty well rely upon the 
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truth of eveiything, which he reads in the following 
pages. 

We have no book in England that I know of upon 
the Scandinavian fauna, which is, perhaps, as rich as that of 
any country in Europe; and I think, therefore, that the 
chapter relating to this subject will be found the most in¬ 
teresting in the whole book, giving, as it does, a complete 
list of every mammal, bird, reptile, and fish met with at the 
present day m Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and Finland, 

with the localities which each frequents, and notices of the 
Habits of tlie rarer species. 

For a great part of the matter contained in the chapter 
relating to the statistics, and general description of the 
country, its mmes, and its forests, I am indebted to 
“Agardth's Statistics,” a masterly and carefully compiled 
work, which ought to be in the library of every Swede. 

Much of the chapter relating to the agriculture of the 
country, is from my own personal observations, during a ten 
years’ residence among farmers in diflferent parts of Sweden 
and I beg here to observe that the opinions which I g^vJ 

are sohly my own. I have certainly received a little assist¬ 
ance in the cakulations, but nothing more. Many friends 
ofiered to revise this chapter for me, but I would not 
allow it; and if any of my ideas or surmises are wrong 

or lU founded, the whole fault rests upon my own 
shoulders. 

My chapter on the domestic life of the Swedes is just 

what I found it myself, and I have given what little informa- 

on I was able from my own experience respecting the 
fiold sports of the country', 

I have done my best to render my book amusing asweU 
as instructive. My « Spring and Summer in Lapland ” gave 
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a good, bub perhaps succinct, account of the feuna and field 
sports of that country, and my “Ten Years in Sweden” 
wiU, I trust, do the same as regards Sweden. I have taken 
equal pains with both, and, as in my Lapland book, so in 
the following pages, I have stated nothing for which I had 

not a good foundation* 

But I must observe that if the reader expects to hear 
of perils and dangers incurred in the chase of the bear, or 
of extraordinary bags of game, or catches of salmon, he 
will be altogether disappointed. I never killed a bear all 
the time I was in Sweden, and as for my game book and 
fishing journal, I should be ashamed to show them to any 

brother sportsman. 

But this has been my own fault- I could, I dare say, 
with very httle trouble, have been in at the death of a bear, 
and I have lived in the vicinity of many excellent trout 
streams, without troubling myself much about the fish that 
were in them. Not that I am less fond of the sport than 
any other Englishman who has been bred to a country life. 
My time, however, has always been otherwise occupied, in 
studying the fauna of this magnificent land ) and, except 
just when the snip© and ducks were well in, I seldom cared 
to fire a shot at any other bird than a rare specimen. Still 
my occupation of collecting has taken me from Falsterbo 
Eeef to Quickiock, Lapland, and thrown me much among 
sportsmen of all grades. I have seen the country in 
various districts, and at different seasons. I have had good 
opportunities of studying the habits and dispositions of 
the lower classes, in my various collecting rambles, and I 
have read the character of the higher orders in that most 
searching of all tribunals, the privacy of the domestic 

circle. 

* 
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Withtliis preface I introduce my new work to the British 
naturalist, sportsman, and traveller; and if my Ten Years 
in Sweden is only half as well received as my Spring* 
and S umm er in Lapland has been, I shall be perfectly 

satisfied, and deem that my time and trouble have not been 
thrown away. 


1 
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TEN YEARS IN SWEDEN. 

——-o-oj^oo-- 

CHAPTER I. 

General Statistical Account of the Country—Its Geographical limits— 
Climate — Population — Vegetation — Mines — Forest — Agriculture — 

Manufactures Commerce—Government and Religion. 

* 

The entire area of the Scandina^i^ian continent, including' 
Sweden, Norway, and Lapland, may be computed at about 
13,798 geographical square miles, or 292,700 square Englisli 
miles, of which Sweden contains 170,000, and is conse¬ 
quently nearly three times as large as England and Wales 
together. The whole continent is under one government, 
ruled by the same king’, although Sweden and Norway 
have sepaiate parliaments, that of the former being called 
the "^Diet,"' of the latter the Storthing.'^ Norway is 
much^ more democratic in its principles than Sweden, and 
I believe the laws are freer. The two countries hold 
much the same relative positions towards each other as 
England and Scotland, and about the same kind of feeling 
exists between the inhabitants of either country. 

It has often struck me that there is a, general resem¬ 
blance between these four countries, and the manners of 
the people. The features of the Norwegian landscape 
are mlder and more barren than that of Sweden. The 
Swedes more resemble the English in many points of 
their character, the Norwegians the Scotch. Both nations 
appear outwardly to be on very good terms with each 
other, although they really, I believe, bear one another 

1 
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1 r'11 Still I not tliink that there 

no very hearty goo vi ^ \oast of any serious break 

is any likdibood, 'asking’an old S^vedisli friend 

out between bem^ Korwogians, I received 

in a general V ay b 1 tilings they 

tbc jn horses, and pack herrings and, 

can do very ^ have much about the same 

doubtless, f Swedes. Of Noi-way, houevci, I 

exalted opinion of g,,.cdcn was my homo during my 

know httle ^ jj jg of Sweden and the Swedes 

residence m the noun, uuu 

alone that I shall speak countries (save that 

A'he orenci’al fcatuics oi tn 

r 1 incrc fertile and more niouutaiuous) and the 
Norwa}^ IS ai - > „liVp One Iano’uat’‘G will pass 

kabits of he peep e there is a considerable difference 

"To ;T d” Hoi" T1.0 occoov, of No.ovo, is much 

“ Tor s..a tiro solmo,. rivor, in H.nt ooun.ry »ro Ho- 
cidedly better than any we have in Sweden, at least they 
J e far better known to the British fishermen, although 
tov trout fishing I fancy one country is about as good as 
tbc other. As for shooting both countries arc much alike. 
The same game abounds in both, and if a man is camped 
near tbc great dividing fell range between the two countries 
I don’t believe it matters a pin on which side he were sta¬ 
tioned. Of course knowing Sweden, I should prefer t le 
Swedish side, and I may here remark that everything is 
much dearer (nearly 100 per cent.) in Norway than m 
Sweden. The people, as far as I could see, arc prouder, 
aud I do not believe the peasants are so accommodating 

(certainly more grasping) than in Sweden. 

The total area of Sweden itself is 38G8 Swedish square 
miles (or 8046 geographical), with a relative population of 
about 1000 inhabitants on each square Swedish mile. 
Norway has an area of 2761 Swedish square miles, with a 

population of about 550 on each square mile. 

The only foreign possession belonging* to Sw edon is tlio 

little island of Saint Bartholomew in the West Indies, with 
about 3000 inhabitants. 


or 
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According to Agardth the total area of Sweden is 38G8 
Swedish square miles; although its actual surface^ on 
account of its mountains and valleys, is much larger. Of 
this about 498 Swedish square miles, or one-eighth part, is 

taken up by lakes, etc. (in Norway the proportion of lakes 
is as one-twentietli), 


Lakes .... 

Swedish 
square miles. 

. 498 

Meadow and cultivated land 

. 247 

Fells and barren plains 

. 1500 

Forests 

* • • * 

. 1623 


3868 


According to Halir’s cliart_, tlio wliolc area of Sweden^, 
including lakes, forests, etc., but exclusive of islands, is now 
80,825,056 tunnland or Swedish acres. 


In 1656, under Charles Gustavus, the whole Swedish 
teiiitory extended over 12,470 Swedish square miles; and 
in 1856 (200 years after), under Oscar I., it was reduced to 


about one-half, or 6625 Swedish square miles. 

The surface of Sweden is not nearly so mountainous as 
that of Norway. The highest mountain in Sweden is Suli- 
telma, in Lulea Lapland, about 634-2 feet above the level of 
the sea. The highest in Norway is Skagastolstend, about 
86/0 feet high. More than one-half of Norway lies higher 
than 2000 feet above the sea, and one-thirty-eighth of the 
whole land is covered with perpetual snow. While on the 


contrary in Sweden only about one-twelfth part of the whole 

country lies at so great an elevation, and about one-third of 

the whole land lies less than 300 feet above the sea, and 

south of the Dal river there is not a mountain 2000 feet 
high. 


Fiom Dalsterbo Reef, the most southerly point of 
Sweden, to the North Cape (which, however, lies in Norway) 
it is about 1200 Enghsh miles as the crow flies, and the mean 
breadth of Sweden is 200. It is divided on the east from 
Russian Finland by the large Tornea, Munio, and Tana 
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rivers; from Norway on the west by a clearly dehned fell 
range running right down between the two countries as far 
at least as the Lake Famund, where, strange to say it 
branches off to the east, wanders through Sweden to the 
south, following the west coast of the Lake Vettern thence 
throuo-h Suraland down into Scania, passes under the 
Baltic into the Island of Bornholm, where it again rises m 
Eittarknektcn (300 feet high), one of the highest 
mountains in Denmark, the last of the great Scandinavian 


fell range. i xi. 

On all other sides Sweden is encircled by seas; by the 

Bothnia and the Baltic on the east, by the Cattegat and 

North Sea on the south. Its extent of coast is G20 Swedish 

miles. It extends from 55° 20' to 69° 4 north latitude ; 

from 28*^ 26^ to 41^ oO oast longntudo. 

As I shall^ especially in the present chapter, often have 
occasion to refer to the Swedish money, weights, measuies 
and distances, I insert the following table (as they now 
stand) for a guide to the reader, adding that within the last 
two years, eleven alterations have taken place, especially in 
the weights and measures. 


SWEDISH MONEY. 

The money in circulation is calculated by— 

Rix-dollars, Rixmint (rqr. rmt.). 

Rix-dollars, Banco (rqr. bco.). 

Skillings (sk.), both rmt. and bco. 

Ore (5.) 

2 Ore are about equal to 1 skilling. 

48 Skillings (100 ore) about equal 1 rqr. rmt. 

1 Rqr. Rmt. and 24 sk. about equal 1 rqr. bco. 

The Norwegian currency is rather different, more like 
the Danish. 

In exchanging English money (and Bank of England 
notes or gold can be always changed in Gothenburg or 
Stockholm, and often in the country), the pound sterling 
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should realize 18 rqi\ rmt._, or 12 rqr. bco. Tlie cxcliange, 
however^ is varying, and I never yet obtained the full ex¬ 
change, rarely, however, less than 17 rqr. rmt. and 50 6. 
I may add now that an English bank is established in 
Gothenburg, the traveller or English resident in Sweden 
will in future be far more independent of tlie money 
changers on the Gothenburg Bourse, who have till now had 
a pretty good monopoly in their hands, and discounted 
English bills quite as if they were conferring an obligation 
on the seller, when they knew at the time that tlieir own 
Swedish money was valueless in England. 

Formerly fusty old paper notes as low as 3 o. were in 
circulation. You now never see a paper note under 1 rqr., 
and these, with others for large sums uj^ to 100 rqr., are 
in general circulation. 

The old Swedish copper money was very curious, I 
have in my possession an old copper coin of 1731, value 

about 2s. Gd., 10 inches square, weighing about six 
pounds. 

Every note is clearly and properly stamped Math its value. 
I believe all the banks are pretty safe, but I fancy it would 
be as well for the traveller to procure Gothenburg or Stock¬ 
holm notes, and by all means to have them as new as he 
can. YTien changing a large note, he will always find the 
changer anxious to slip in as many ragged old notes as he 
can. Refuse these at once, for perhaps up country they 
wonT pass. Norwegian notes are as well refused also, for 
although they will pass on the border towns in Wermland 
and no doubt are as good as Swedish paper, they are often 
refused, and are always difficult to change. Moreover, such 
is the desire of the little dealers here to turn a penny, that 
I have actually had commission charged me on changing a 
Noi’weg’ian note worth about 10s. in a little Swedish town 
not far from the frontier. 

But I cannot find much fault with this, for I recollect 
once on my passage from Gothenburg to Hull by one of the 
English boats, I wanted to pay my fare to the captain, an 
Englishman (whose business of course lay quite as much in 


G 
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s„ea»»- 
iT\7"T-a1r.“ to toe Engli,!. po»»a. He e.f^ed 

a. 1 ^ c;wndisli money unless I gave it to liim aftei the 
to take my ^ ^ Unfortunately I had only 

one pound o ^blf^ed to comply with his demand. 

“Punch” used to have some joke about the G 

, j..„A <( in tlie world; and 1 


Eastern ” being the greatest screw 


i^jastern' t i^^r, 

think this captain should have commanded her. 


long measoeb and supeeficial. 

Tl,i, toble is copied out of Lloyd's ■' Novtoeru Keld 
Sports,” and has undergone no alteration since that Book 

was wi’ittGn : 

1 Swedish foot is equal to llLiV inches English. 

38 Swedish feet equal 37 feet English. 

5416 Swedish feet equal 1 English mile. 

1 Swedish ell (aln) is equal to 2 Swedish feet. 

1000 Swedish ells equal 649 English yards. 

1 Swedish mile or 18;000 Swedish eUs equal G miles 1140 

yards English. 

1 Swedish square mile is equal to 324;000;000 Swedish 

square ells. 

1 Swedish square mile is equal to 23,142^ Swedish tunnland. 

10;000 Swedish square miles equal 440;6663* English 

square miles. 

1 Swedish tunnland (or acre) is equal to 14,000 Swedish 

square ells. 

100 Swedish tunnland equal 122 t 2^ English acres; 75-;^ 

Irish acres ; 96-,“ Scotch acres. 


CORN MEASURE, 

The decimal system is now in general use, and all the 
French weights and measures; with their nameS; will pro¬ 
bably be soon adopted. The cubit measm^e is now univer¬ 
sally used in measuring corU; gi'aiu; etc. 
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1 Swedish tunna or barrel of corn is equal to G-^r cubic 

feet, or 4-ff bushels Euglish. 

1 English bushel is equal to 17G2 Swedish cubic feet. ^ 
The Swedish tunna is divided into 8 Ijerdings, 3G kappa, oG 


LIQUID MEASURE. 

1 Swedish ankar is equal to 15 Swedish kanna. 

I 5^ Swedish kanua is equal to 1 gallon English, or in round 
' 'numbers 1 English gallon is equal to Swedish kaiina. 
1 Swedish kaiina is equal to 2 stooks, 8 quarters, o2 jungfiu. 
9lL kanna is equal to 1 English hogshead. 


WEIGUT. 

Victuallic is tlio standard weight of tlio country, and tlio 
Swedish weights have lately been much simplified. The 
present weights are— 

1 skalpund Swedish (sk.) victuallic is equal to 14-14 ounces 

English avoirdupois. 

1 centner or cwt. (ctnr.) is equal to 100 Swedish skalpund. 

32 lod equal 1 skalpund. 

2 lod equal 1 uns (ounce) Swedish. 

The old bspund (20 skalpund), and skeppund (20 lispund) 

are no longer in use. 

1 skeppund or 400 skalpund equal 300 avoirdupois or oiiO 

victuallic weight. 

The total population of Sweden at the present day may 
be reckoned in round numbers at 4,000,000 or 500 on each 
geographical square mile. These are all of the old Scan¬ 
dinavian race, if we except a few foreign settlers, 10,000 
Fins, 5000 Laps of Mongolian race (in NorAvay I believe 

there are 10,000 Laps), and about 1000 Jews. 

The female sex, owing, it is said, to the wars in the 

seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, predominate over the 
males at the rate of about 1059 to 1000. The population of 

18G3 was just double that of 1767. 

As may be supposed in such a country the population is 
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ten YEAKS in SWEDEN. 


very unequally divided, and the southern provinces are j^st 
1 . ^+- more nonulous than the northern ones. The 

1 nrovinces lying south of Dalaroe, 60° north latitude, 

Sucting the lakes, contain 2389 geographical q-^d-^eral 
miles and their population in 1800 was 3,....8,178, 

1357 to each geographical quadrilateral mile mde the six 
northern provinces whose area, exeluswe of lakes is 4839 

geographical quadrilateral miles, contained only G31,5o0 in¬ 
habitants, or 130 to each geographical quadrilateral mile 
Thus Malmo Land in the very south had 34/8, whilst 
Norhotten, the most northerly province had o^^y thirty- 
nine inhabitants to each geographical quadrilateral mile. 1 he 
proportion of the married people on land is about thirty- 
three per cent. In towns not more than twenty-five per 
cent., and in Stockholm not more than twenty-two per cent. 

Stockholm is the capital town of Sweden, and the only 
one of any size. Its population in 1861 was 116,496.^ Next 
to this is Gothenburg, which has the principal English and 
American trade, wth 38,504 inhabitants; Norrkoping with 
20,228; Malmo with 20,149; Carlscrona with 18,523; Gefle 
with 11,219, and all the rest with under 10,000. 

About one-eighth of the whole population reside in 
towns; the other seven-eighths, or 3,500,000 are scattered 
over the country in villages, hamlets, or detached buildings. 

Out of 100 children born betw'een the years 1856 and 
1859 in Stockholm forty-two were illegitimate; in the other 
towns seventeen; inland only seven (but this I think is too 
little, at least in the country where I resided). 

So in the moral scale Stockholm appears to stand lower 
than any town in Sweden. It is singular that in Stockholm 
there appears to be a larger proportion of women over the 
men than in any town in Europe. In Stockholm French 
fashions, I believe, are more in vogue than English. 

Most of the Swedish towns are well built, though still 
a great deal of wood is used in building (and in this country 
especially on land, I fancy a wooden house is better adapted 
to the climate than a stone one, as being much warmer). 
They are kept clean, lighted wdth gas, but usually ill-paved. 
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owiBg to tHe nature of tlie country; tlie environs of many 

are picturesque in tlie extreme. 

The Swedish villages are generally ugly, and never built 

with any regularity. As everything must be kept under 
cover during winter, we never in the middle or nortli of the 
country see a well-filled stack-yard or a good stiaA\-^<nd. 
The farm-houses are stuck here, there, and every wLcro 
without any regularif^q the outhouses often in a dilapidated 
condition, and so many buildings attached to each farm-house 
that two or three will almost form a small village of them¬ 
selves. The churches, generally large, often standing far 
from the village, are usually painted clean white : and in 
the winter when the whole landscape is buried beneath a 
sheet of snow, a northern village has a most chilling ap¬ 


pearance. 

Some of the wooden churches are very curious, and 
the old belfry with its single bell (or clock as they call it 
here) is often detached. In each northern burial ground is 
a dead-house, where, during the winter all the corpses are 
deposited till they can break the ground to dig the graves 
in the spring. 

Sweden is divided into three great lands and twenty- 
four provinces:— 


Swedish 
square railes. 

1. Swea Eike, or Middle Sweden, with an 

area of » • • • • • 

2. Gota Land, or South Sweden . . 844 

3. Norrland, or North Sweden . . . 2070 

38G8 


Swea Bilie is divided into six provinces—Upland, Loder- 
manland, Westmanland, Nerike, Wermland, and Dalecarlia. 
This is the richest land in Sweden both for iron and timber. 
The scenery of this district is magnificent. 

Gota Land is divided into ten provinces—Eastern Gotland, 
Western Gotland, Smaland, Blekinge, Skane, Halland, Bohus 
Land, Dalsland and the Islands of Aland and Gothland. 
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TEN YEARS IN SWEDEN. 

Tliis is T^y far populous part of Sweden. 

The country is flatter and more open than in any ot er 
T,art is much bettor adapted to agriculture, and much of 
ft Ijdng on the coast, the cUmate is milder than in the 

is divided into eight provinces—Gestrikland, 
Helsingland, Herjedalcn, Jemtland, Medelpad, Angcrman- 

land, Westerbotten, and part of Lapland. 

This is the wildest, barrenest, and yet, perhaps, the most 
picturesque part of Sweden. It is little adapted to agricul¬ 
ture, but is in many parts rich in minerals, which cannot 
however, in the present state of the country, be rendered o 
much use to man. The forests arc large, but inaccessible in 
many places. The timber gradually seems to become poorer 
tlic fartlier nortli wc travel; and in tlie very nortli tlie land, 
save that it affords a scanty sustenance to the few inhabitants 
that are scattered over its surface, appears to be of veiy little 

value to the rest of the country. 

The Cltmaie ,—As may well be expected, in such a diver¬ 
sified and wide-stretched land, the climate is very variable ; 
and the north, the middle, and the south of Sweden have each 
a climate of their own. The difference of the mean yearly 
temperature in the south of Sweden and the north (Lund 
and Enontekeis) is 10° OT : in Norway, between Christi¬ 
ania and the North Cape 4° Ih Still the Swedish climate 
may be considered as healthy, and, for its high northern 
latitude, mild. In the south and south-eastern provinces it 
differs little from that of many parts in north Scotland. Tho 
cold is never very severe in the winter. There is rarely any 
sledging. The spring comes on at least a month earlier 
than in the midland districts (where the snow generally lies 
on the ground till far into April), and by about Aprd tho 
spring sowing in the south is usually finished, Tho country 
in the south is open, and many ot tho woods havo a truo 
English character. The soil in some places is rich and good, 
but there are many large open sandy plains and turf mosses, 
and wide barren tracts of heather mark the spot where the 
southern forest once stood. Tho mean yearly temperature 
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of Lund in Scania lying* in 55° 42', at an elevation of sixty 
feet above the sea may be reckoned at 7° 28' C.* 

In Lund the longest day is 17h. 28ni., and the shortest 
6h. 15m. In Christiania^ in Norway, the mean yearly tem¬ 
perature is + 5° 3G'; in Gothenburg, + 7° 97'; in Copen¬ 
hagen, + 7° 92'. 

In the middle of Sweden the winters are long and severe ; 
but, strange to say, the climate appears to bo altering, for I 
often hear the old hands regret that we rarely have now one 
of the old-fashioned Swedish winters. 

It certainly does appear that, of late years, the winter 
sets in later, and lasts longer into the spring. The summer 
is dehghtful when it fairly sets in, but the spring itself is 
not so pleasant as in England, for there is very little inter¬ 
regnum between winter and summer here, and the spring in 
the midland and northern districts is often only a long thaw. 

In 1864 the spring wms exceedingly backward, and we had 
no real summer weather up to June 1st. We generally had 
—2° C. of frost at night in Wcrmland. The oats were not 
planted till about the middle of May; the potatoes scarcely 
till June, and on June 1st the trees could hardly bo said to 

* In Sweden the Centigrade (or as it is also called, from its author, 
the Celsius) thermometer is used. In England that of Fahrenheit. 
9® F. = 5® C. The way to convert Fahrenheit into Centigrade is to deduct 

212 ® F 3*^ ^ 5 

32, then multiply by 5 and divide by 9 thus: -^-= 100° C. If 

you want to convert Centigrade into Fahrenheit you must multiply by 9 

and divide by 5, and then add 32 ; thus: - - • ^ 32 ° 212° F. 

The addition and subtraction of 32 is owing to that difference in the freezing 
point of the two scales. As F. stands for Fahrenheit, so C. expresses Centi¬ 
grade, or Celsius. The following table shows some of the corresponding 
points after two grades ;— 


212 

F. 

equals 

100 

C. 

200 


yy 

93.33 

yy 

140 



60 

fy 

100 


yy 

37,77 

yy 

60 

>> 

yy 

15.55 

yy 

50 


yy 

10 

yy 

32 

„ (freezing point) 

yy 

0 

„ freezing point. 

0 



17.77 

yy 
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ten years in SWEDEN. 

be well in leaf, and yet we had an excellent harvest. The 

summer is either very dry and hot or very rainy. 

The yearly downfall of rain, snow, and hail appears to be 

scarcely one-fifth so heavy as in tropical lands, but rather 
greater on the west coast than on the east. According 
to Forscll, in the middle of Sweden, in an average ot 
thirty-six years, it did not exceed 17i inches yearly. The 
hottest month is July, and the coldest is February. 

The mean yearly temperature at Stockholm in 5 J ^0 , 
128 feet above the sea^ is reckoned at + 5° / , and the cold had 
once been knoivn there as great as —32^^ C. In Stockholm the 
longest day is 18|h.; the shortest 5h. 54m. AtUmea the mean 
yearly temperature is 2°^ and at the North Cape the same. 

I insert a table of the lowest and highest temperature in 
every month for the last seven years after centigrade kept 
at Gardsjo^ Wermland, lying in 59 north lat. 



JANTJABY. 




FEBRUARY. 


1857 


20 



5 


1857 

-- 

12 


8 

1 1858 


8 



8 


1858 

— 

14 

-b 

5 

1 1859 

— , ■ 

5 



7 


1859 

— 

9 

+ 

7 

1 1860 


IG 



3 


1860 

— 

27 

+ 

4 

1 1861 


22 



5 


1861 

— 

10 

-b 

7 

1 1862 

.p_ 

20 



4 


1862 

— 

21 


4 

1863 

— 

15 


8 


1863 

— 

6 

-4* 

8 


MAECn. 



APRIL. 

1857 


11 

4“ 

10 


1857 


6A 

+ 

14 

1858 

1 

22 



12 


1858 


4 



17 

1859 


13 



8 


1859 

— 

6 



16 

1860 


15 



7 


1860 

— 

6 



13 

1861 

_P* 

16 



8 


1861 

— 

4 



17 

1862 


20 



6 


1862 

— 

7 



17 

1863 

— 

14 



10 


1863 

— 

0 

1 " 


11 

. 

MAY. 



JUNE. 

1857 


6 



25i 


1857 


10 

+ 

26 

1858 


4 



20 


1858 


13 

-h 

29i 

1859 


2 



25 


1859 

-b 

15 


281 

1860 

—» 

0 



18 


1860 

+ 

8 

■b 

26 

1861 

— 

3 


19 


1861 

H- 

14 


27 

1862 

— 

7 

-b 

22 


1862 

+ 

11 

+ 

28 

1 1863 

— 

0 


17 


1863 


13 

-b 

24 
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JULY. 



AUGUST. 

1857 


14 

-h 

23 


1857 


18 



29 

1858 



15 


29 


1858 



13 



27 

1859 



15 



27 


1859 



15 


27 

1860 



8 



27 


1860 



13 



21 

1861 


14 



26 i 


1861 



15 



22 

1862 



9 



25" 


1862 



14 



23 

1863 



10 

H 

h 

21h 


1863 

+ 

16 

4- 

24 


SErTEMBEE. 



OCTOBEE. 

1857 

+ 

8 


21 


1857 


5 ' 

1 + 

15 

1858 

+ 

13 


20 


1858 



4 



15 

1859 



8 

“k 

20 


1859 



5 



15 

1860 



10 



21 


1860 



5 



11 

1861 



5 



17 


1861 

-k 

6 



15 

1862 



2 



21 


1862 

”k 

1 



16 

1863 



11 

4- 

18 


1863 



2 



15 


^TOVEilBEB. 





DECEMBEE. 


1857 



11 

-k 

11 


1857 



9 

+ 

9 

1858 



13 

+ 

10 


1858 



14 

4 

6 

1859 



5 

+ 

11 


1859 



20 

4 

6 

1860 



12 

+ 

10 


1860 



23 



2 

1861 



15 



8 


1861 



9 



6 

1862 



3 



7 


1862 



8 



5 

1863 



1 

+ 

7 


1863 



11 
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In Wermland when the thermometer falls as low as Zcro^ 
Fahrenheit,, I used to fancy it cold, but anything under that 
(and it rarely exceeds —25° C.), I could very well stand 
with a good pea-jacket and gloves. I once felt it as cold as 
—26° C. in Wermland, but I do not ever remember it 
colder. The winter usually sets in about the beginning of 
November, but we are sure to have frosts and thaws before 
the real winter comes on, about Christmas. 

The spring is late, and when there is a deep snow it 
lies on the ground in Wermland often till the middle of 
April. 

In the middle of Sweden we may reckon the four winter 
months to be December, January, February, and March. 
Spring—April and May. Summer—June, July, August, 
Autumn—September, October, November. 

The winter is certainly a dull, dx’eary, monotonous season 
































































ten tears in SWEDEN. 

1 .. dark to six hours daylight, and it is often 

—eighteen hours ^ on account of the 

impossible to get m scarcely anything to shoot. Of 

snow, and if you ^^^nd me to a northern pine forest 

all gloomy forests Before the frost sets in, these 

late in autumn or wi ’ aguish feel. Scarcely a 

northern forests have d ^ 

bird of any kind is woodman’s axe, or the chattering of 

the they flit from cone to cone in search of 

ft ttwib’ever Jo a f t, 

food. AV 0 hai } perched on the highest tops ot 

it may be a f^^ bh t,e “ 

tliG biicli . 1 1 « Tlip slGdo'ino* now is oft 0 x 1 ^ ix 

a deep unwaking ' pvospeet may be without, 

CO.L, loose Is 

r.L”™ op», g..d --7 tts" W X 

e A.innds celebrate this festive season, ruo a 

;?rsledge bells ring cheerily 

nowhere are the hospitable i^e^ oj^ dimes. The 

more strictly obsci\cc lan i • , and north of 

winter is, however, a msy season ^ sledging 

Sweden for the , any tim- 

f ? ol nirCds i L to Iransport from the 

mines. In a snowy winter the toP^ ^ eff 

apparent above the fro/ien siiou. and short 

their hinges; high roads are now 1 ^ 
cuts are made across the country for sledging ovei 
1 i> c^tniio-ht as tlie crow can ny. 

and frozenrik. as dim^b^d ,,.crmland ^thout 

any snow (and this is always bad for the rye, but it is 
worat of all when it snows a little, then thaws and freezes) , 
and in 18G3-64 no snow fell till early in Pobniary, 

and our deepest tails of s SMiurdav 

March. The now moon in January camo iii oi . ■ • 

with shai-p cold, and as is usually the case hm-c with a batm - 

day’s new moon, the weather was the same tor ■ iicc iiioii . 

The cold, however, was never very intense, rarely more than 
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—but now and then in tlie niglit tlic mercury would fall 
as low as —1G° C. 

In the middle of February^ when we wore filling our ico 
houses, I measured the ice in our lake twenty inches thick, 
and the frost in the ground on IMarch 10th was neai’ly two 
feet. The ico rarely g-ets much thicker when it is once 
covered with a pretty deep coating of snow. 

The 'winter landscape in the forest distinct, especially 
when seen from a distance, is often very pretty, tlio dai*k 
foliage of the pines standing out in bold relief from the white 
covering of snow which surrounds them. It is, however, 
when the beech trees burst suddeidy into leaf in the early 
summer that the beauty of this countiy is really at its height. 
I suppose that it is owing- to its contrast with the cheerless 
monotony of the wintry landscape, but it is certain that no 
one except the man who has passed a winter in the north can 
form the least idea of the glad and joyous feelings wdth which 
summer is hailed by the inhabitants of these northern climes. 

Sudden as is the change in autumn, when the biting 
east wind comes howling over the dreary waste of Siberia, and 
the landscape is buried beneatli the snow drift, it is no less 
sudden 'when the mild west wind of May comes with healing 
on its wings and the summer mig'rants appear as the glad 
harbingers of spring. A few dull misty days with warm wind 
and rain, and the whole face of the country changes as i f by 
magic. The green rye appears as the snow rapidly melts 
away, the first bea sippa or wood anemone (which is here 
hailed with as much delight as the httle violet at home) raises 
its innocent head on some sheltered 'woodland bank. The 
trees burst suddenly into leaf, and no one who had seen the 
country a little while before could believe that so much beauty 
lay hidden beneath the waste of snow. Now all again is activity 
and bustle out of doors; animal as well as vegetable life all at 
once wake up from their winter slumber, and for six months 
the farmer, sportsman, and naturalist have not a day to spare. 

When I first see the little white wagtail, I know that 
spnng is not far off, and in the south this is the sign for the 
farmer to commence ploughing. We are sure, however, to 
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, IJ.XI „ore wnter even after tliis, but in about a 

fortaiSit when the yeUow wagtail arrives and we hear the 

“l between winter end .pring ie nenrly 
over Some little time before this I bnvo obscryed the Hm - 

throated d g .j. ,3 

taking a bi y 

7°° i Z Jmt . tbe IntL will bre.k up, and it it won- 

Swbe.rTee once begin, to er.ek, bow soenit .Itogetber 

disannears The action of molting has been gradually, but 
disappea • ^ bottom, and all at once we 

water°at the sides. The ice then suddenly breaks 

from the south, the lakes will soon be all open water. Std 
never fancy that spring has really set in tiU I tear t e 
monotonous flute-like call note of the ortolan bunting rom 
the fence by the green rye. The other spring migrants have 

often deceived me, the ortolan bunting never. 

What an interesting and beautiful study is the migration of 
the feathered race ! The veiy operations of the husbandman 
and the sportsman are in a great measure regu ated by 
them and the more attention we pay to this subject the more 
reo-ular we shall find their appearance, and many a useful lesson 
both in the botany as well as the rural economy of a knd, 
may be learned by observing the habits of birds and noticing 
their mi<rration to and from each particular district. 

Man“s constant companions in every out-door occi^ation, 
cheering him with their plumage and their songs, affordmg 
him often a principal means of subsistence, it is little wonder 

that the study of the feathered race should be 

with all, and to that man whose time is happily and quietly 

spent in the forest and the fields, it gives one of the finest 

zests to rural life. 

The following table of the arrival of some of our spring 
mio-rants into three different latitudes of this continent may 
not be uninteresting to the naturalist. Of course it on y 
indicates about what time they arrive, and cannot be 
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depended upon to a day^ even to a week, but it gives aii idea 
of what time they generally appear. 



Scania, 

Wermland, 

Norliotten, 


55^ 50'. 

59" 12'. 

GG 

" 25'. 

Lark 

10 th March 

11th March 

1 st 

April 

Golden Plover . 

22 ud „ 

10th April 

Gth May 

Ring Dove 

23rd ,, 

20 th ,, 



Stock Dove 

23 rd ,, 

25th ,, 



Kite 

23rd „ 

lOtli ,, 



Woodcock 

22 nd ,, 

20 th „ 



White Wagtail. 

1st April 

17th ,, 

4th 


Wheatear 

7 th ,, 

22 iid „ 

15th 

yy 

Curlew 

lOth „ 

5th May 



Starling . 

29th Feb. 

20th April 



Redstart , 

22nd April 

Gth May 



Crane 

23rd „ 

27th April 

23rd 

yy 

Swallow . 

3rd May 

7th May 

lOtli 

yy 

Martin 

3rd „ 

10 th „ 

10 th 

yy 

Yellow Wagtail 

oth ,, 

10 th „ 

30th 

yy 

Cuckoo 

7tli „ 

18th „ 

30 th 

yy 

Shrike 

20 th ,, 

24 th „ 



Wryneck . 

12 th ,, 

IGth ,, 



Swift 

23rd „ 

28th „ 

30 th 

yy 

Whinchat 

7th „ 

12 th ,, 

15 th 

yy 


The reader, if he chooses, will find a description of a 
spring and summer in Lapland in my little work bearing 
that title ; and as for the winter there, it would require a 
much greater share of fortitude than I possess to shut myself 
up for seven months with nothing to do and nothing* to 
gaze on but a dreary waste of snow, merely to see what a 
Lapland winter was like. At Vardohuus, the most nor¬ 
therly fortress in the world, hard by the North Cape, the 
sun never sinks below the horizon from May 21st to the 
21st July, and is never seen from the middle of November 
till the end of January. 

In Tomea the longest day is 21| hours, the shortest but 

2 



YKAK3 IN SWEDEN. 

T 1 not liowcver, seem that the cold is so much 

2i. It oes , jjQrtli Cape than in the forest some 
more intense up at the JNoiin v. p 

degrees further y i,er average tempera- 

It ,s cunous tha^^w. g^^^ b 

ture and greater ^.,1 

spending latitu ’ J ^ and America aU 

Scandinavia at a paiauci ^v 

vegetation ceases. f^,,. ^orth as G3° along the 

? Sweden as far on the east coast as Gefle m 61 , 

Vnit on the west coast not further than o9 . 

The oak cannot be called a very common tree here, and 
the oaic ca • ,^;o.pnous to Scandinavia—the corn- 

only two species aic 1 ^ damask oak 

irion oak iOuercus iKiJunciiluia, L.), .v _ 

o -yi 7 \ This is bv far the rarest of the two. 

^^’mefr cherries, and apples will ripen as far north m 
Norway as Trondtheim, 63 V°; in Sweden, up to Hcimosan , 

^^^The beech grows up in Norway as far north as Laurvig, 

500 in Sweden it ceases at 58°, and it rarely grows at an 

eievation of more than 600 feet above the sea. 

Grapes, mulberries, and 6 In The 

localities in the South of Sweden and in Gotland. In the 

southern Norwegian valleys grapes and almonds have occa¬ 
sionally ripened. «wedcn lies in the cold tem- 

The southern division of Sweden lies m me 

perate vegetation zone, the northern division in the S 

arctic and Polar zone. ,_-tion of UOO feet above 

The pine flounshes at an elevation oi i^v „ 

He L, La ceases to grow about 2800 below tbe l.».t of 

perpetual snow ; and the fir ceases to grow at an elevation 

of 1000 feet above the sea, and does not flourish higher than 

2900 feet below the snow region. Strange to say, a 

Quickiock, which seems to be a perfect oasis m he Lap 

desert, both fir and pine grow up the fell ^ 

feet above the village, which itself lies more than 1000 feet 

over the sea. The pine hmit appears in Sweden to be 5 J 
nortli Iflittj but tliG fir cguscs ut o 8 . 
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The birch is the most northerly of all our European 
forest trees. It grows upon the shores of the Frozen 
Sea. It is the only tree in Greenland and Iceland^ and it 
flourishes in the East^ all over Siberia^ and even in Kamt- 
schatka. It grows higher up on the fells than any other 
tree, and in 66° north lat., at an elevation of 2000 feet above 
the sea. Where no other tree can grow, the birch reaches 
the height of a man. About 400 feet higher than this, how¬ 
ever, some few bushes arc met with, and the black stalks 
of the dwarf birch {B. Nana) gradually dwindle to a creeper. 
The cloud beriy ripens at this elevation, but no higher. 
And the glutton is met with even in these wild districts far 
highei up than the bear. After this all bushes cease to grow, 
and the ground is covered only with a brown fell vegetation 
of hchen and mosses. The only berry that can ripen among 
the lichen is the crow berry (Empetruin nigrum), The Laps 

never pitch their tents higher than about 800 feet below tho 
perpetual snow region. 

lo say nothing* of the beauty which the clear green 
leaves in summer and the silvery stem of the birch in 
winter add to the northern forest landscape, perhaps 
there is no tree more useful to the inhabitants of the 
north. For implements, building, and even for furniture, 
it is greatly in request, and the outer bark, which is easily 
stripped off in the spring, is used for a variety of purposes, 
from thatching houses down to soling of shoes. And 
no sole is so warm, or stands better against the snow, than 
this. They are called ""Niifver,'' and are sold in little 
bundles of sixty strips for three rqr. They have one pecu¬ 
liarity—that of never rotting. The birch bark, rolled up, 

or even oblong pieces of fir bark, are much used here for 
floating* nets instead of corks. 

Sallow, willow, and mountain ash, grow freely on both 
sides of the Tornea Eiver, far within the polar circle. The 
alder is met with as far north as 63°;. the ash up to 62°; 
elm, hazel, and linden up to 61° north lat. 

^ Oats cease to ripen above 64°; barley ripens as high as 
67° north lat. « . 
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0 . 1 . dwpAisli flora owns at least forty species, 

Of willow the S Lapland, and one, the 

twenty of which are P . ^ i^^n. This and the Salix 

Salix plants Tn the world-perfect trees 

herbcvcea are the higher up on the 

scarce three inches m^n- 

fells ‘'flora owns but two species of heather. 

The Swedish fl common heather or ling. 

The Erlea cross-leaved heather {E. Mix, 

and the ^ ^^^h the commonest and is met 

L.). The foim lace ivhere the pme- 

with In the olden time, forests 

forest former y ap^ts where 

“1lsrwo;i dTo- in the north. These forests were 
nothing else won g 

burnt up m ^ inhabitants of this land, 

tmually ‘ | g^ve since suffered more 

' T bvihe aTnd the necessities of man. The forests 
severely b> the _ ^ remains in their 

have J g ;;^5iea «heaths” or»hedas” of no ser- 

^re^^:n7f^ I sa™ e^he.. ..e W» oa go„e » 

TU^ foUowing table skoats tke order io irkii tie com- 

„„„er Stvedirk tree, come mto 

1. The order of blooming of those uees 


before the leaves shoot— 


1 . Hazle . • • * 

Hasseln 

2. Alder . • • * 

Alen 

3. Elm . • * * 

Aim 

4. Sallow . * • • 

Salg 

5. Several species of Willow 

Pil 

6 . Swedish Maple 

Lon. 


2. The order in which the different trees appear m 


leaf: 


1. Gooseberry (Knishar) at the same time as 

the Elm blooms 


CLIMATE. 


2 . Red Currant 

. Vinhar 

3. Bird Cherry 

Hiiirof 

4. Elder 

• • 

PUider 

5, Mountain Ash 

Ronn 

6 . IVTiite Willow 

. Hvit Pil 

7. Alder . 

A1 

8 . Apple tree 

« A 

Apple trad 

9. Cherry . 

Korshar 

10 . Guelder Rose 

Olvon 

11. Birch 

Bjork 

12 . Hazel . 

. Hassel 

13. Elm . , 

Aim 

14. Hedgerow 

Njupon Bus 

15. Pear 

. Pilron Trad 

16. Plum 

. Plommon 

1 7. Buckthorn 

. Werrentorn 

18. Alder Buckthorn . 

Brakned 

19. Lime 

^ • 

Lind 

20 . Beech . 

. Bok 

21 , Service. 

Oxel 

22 , Trembling Poplar . 

Asp 

23. Maple . 

Lonn 

24. Oak 

Ek 

25. Ash . 

. Ask. 


Tlie blooming of the hazol is tbe first appearance of 
vegetable life among trees, and the shooting of the leaves of 
the ash the last. With the first we may reckon the com¬ 
mencement of the Northern spring, with the latter its 
conclusion. 

After a careful comparison of five years. Bishop Ao-ardth 
gives the following as the medium time of the iLfinJ 

flo^rmg, and shedding of the leaves of the followino- trees 
in Wermland :— ° 


Leafing. 

Gooseberry . 14th April 
Sycamore . 18th „ 
Mountain Ash . 18th „ 


Flowering. 

4th April 
25th „ 
28th .. 


Shedding. 

28th Oct. 


2 nd 
16 th 


y> 
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Leafing. 

18tli April 
IStli „ 


18tli 
20 til 
23rd 
23rd 
2 Gtli 
lOth May 
15tli „ 
20tli April 




Flowering- 

14tli May 
15tli 
IGtli 
15tli 
26tli 
28tli 
5tli 






^7 






18tli July 
20th April 
10 th May 
1 st July 
1st Juno 
10 th ,, 


Shedding. 

lOtll Oct. 
20 th „ 
4 th Nov. 
8 th Oct. 
19th 
2Gth 
24 th 
20 th 
20 th 
20 th 
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Bird Cherry * 

Lilac 

Baspberry 

Birch 

Horse Cbestnut 

Apple 
Aspen 
Li me 
Elm . 

Ash . 

Pino 
Fir . 

Juniper . 

The vegetation of the Scandinavian 

to Th“omee, may he divided into the following 
regions^^^^ Ocreei Begion.— On the west side to 1400 feet 

elevation ; on the east side, 2200 feet. .^oiOOfeet- 

2. The Fared Region.— On the west side to 2100 teet, 
"t mTlX'.-On the west side to 3100 feet; on 

way Birch Region. -On the west side, 4800 

feet; on the east side, 5200 feet. xi, f ii 

The climate on the Norwegian or west side of the 

range, owing to the proximity of the sea, is milder than on 
the east or Swedish side. 

According to Meutzer, the limit of perpetual snow m 
different latitudes may be taken as follows on the Scandina- 

viaxL fell rang© 


Swedish or East Side. 

Feet above 
the Sea Level. 

Under 59° N. Lat. 6000 
60° „ 5900 

61° „ 5800 




Norwegian or West Side, 

Feet above 
the Sea Level, 

, 5800 

. 5600 
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Swedish or East Side. Norwegian or West Side. 




Feet above 

Feet above 



the Sea Level. 

the Sen Lev'cl 

Under 

62° N. 

Lat. on the Dovre Foil 

5300 


63° 30' 

y. 5200 


yy 

64° 


4800 

yy 

65° 

» 4300 

4500 

yy 

66 ° 

„ 4600 


yy 

67° 

„ 4400 f"\f®ff« • 

3900 



( m the valleys . 

3400 

yy 

68 ° 

» 4100 

3400 

yy 

70° 

up at Alton 

3600 

yy 

71° 

Q-t tlie North Cape 

2400 


Horses are not met witli above t)7° Meutzer gives tho 
most northerly limit of the glutton and the lemmino- 70°. 
The bear, wolf, lynx, otter, beaver, fox, martin, weasel 
squiiTel, between 69° and 70°. Of the hare and stoat at G9°- 
tame rein-deer 69°. Anywhere above the polar circle the 
midsummer sun is to be seen above the horizon during the 
whole night, but just within its limits it is necessary to 
ascend an eminence to see it well. The southern limit of 
the tame remdeer in Sweden is 64°, which now appears to be 
the most northerly limit of the elk, but wild reindeer are 
met with on the Norwegian fells nearly as low as 60°. 

The whole of the Scandiiia\dan continent lies upon a 
mass of rock, the sharp and barren fragments of which after 
having been pulverized by time, lie scattered all over the 
lower valleys and plains, covered over only in certain places 
with a thin layer of earth or vegetation, so that the moderate 
harvests of these northerly countries demand gTeater care 
and labour than in other lands more favoured by nature and 
climate. In the Scandinavian rocks and mountains those 
formations which are peculiar to certain other lands 
containing coal and other valuable products and mine- 
ra s, are wanting, and only in one place, Hdganoes, in South 
Sweden, is there a bed of coal, and this of very moderate 
extent. In Sweden we certainly do meet with mountains 
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1 * fQl qtrata and layers^ for example, Kinne 

piled in horizonta primary 

K.11,, Gottod, .nd Atod, 

formation and o ingredient of these Scandi- 

ble produckons. P ^ great 

navian the tracts which lie in the vicinity of 

influence on veg ‘ fruitful and rich in vegeta- 

these chalk forim ^ moreover, in many places scat- 

ble ^ tic blocks of stone, a memento of the 

T alTorioa which these countries have passed through in 
® r Tes- and it is a wonderful fact, probably owing to 

earlier a e^ ,jc water is by 

volcanic o /' rt of these coasts, and the 

degrees on the shores of the Bothnia is 

laud o^ory hundred years. This reced- 

LTofthe ‘water gradually, however, diminishes along this 

i. H,„Ld ond Bohus W. In tL, 

sonlt of Nor».y, it i. computed that the™‘ “ “ 
in every hundred years. But it is a singular fact that in 
Skanei instead of the land rising, a directly opposite phe¬ 
nomenon is taking place, and on the /o'’ 

the water is gradually encroaching upon the land. In 1749, 

Linmeus measured the distance here from the water s edge 
to the “ Stafsten” (a large stone set up a litt e west of Ti^l- 
leborg), and found it to be 357 Swedish ells, and m 184/ 
Professor Nilsson measured the same distance, and foun i 
to be only 160 ells, so that in ninety-eight years the sea 
had encroached upon this coast 197 ells, or about four feet 

every year. r c? j 

Nilsson, in an excellent article on tlie geology oi bweden, 

comes to the conclusion that in earlier ages the Baltic was 

all dry land, and Sweden was land-locked with the north of 

Germany. This seems very probable from the fact of banks 

which now lie far out in the sea at a depth of twenty to twenty- 

six feet below the surface of the water being completely 

composed of land and fresh water deposits. The Baltic, 

which is surrounded by land on nearly all sides, and has its 
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outlet to the North Sea only through the three bolts^ can 
scarcely be regarded as anything more than a large fresh¬ 
water lake. Its depth varies considerablynowhere^ liow- 
ever, exceeding 145 fathoms, in many places not fifty. On 
account of the fresh water winch 25o rivers pour into it, 
the water of the Baltic is onc-fifth less salt than that of the 
Atlantic, and there are no tides. 

After some excellent remarks on the g'eology of the land 

and the formation of the Scandinavian fells (which I much 

wish I had space enough to insert fully), he concludes tlius_ 

If we now consider that the medium limit of perpetual 

snow over Scandinavia between 60° and 70° north latitude is 

not more than about 4500 feet above the level of the sea; that 

the medium height of the Scandinavian fell range (of wliich 

many sc^uare miles even now lie within the perpetual snow 

region) is about 4000 feet; and that about one-fourth of the 

whole Scandinavian continent lies 3000 feet above the level 

of the sea, and consequently not more than 1500 feet below 

the limit of peipetiial snow ^ so it will bo easy to guess what 

will be the lesult, if this gradual rising of the land progresses 

yearly after the same rate as at tlie present day. We can, 

then, easily reckon (if Avetake into consideration how much 

the land has risen within a given period) how many thousand 

years will elapse before the whole of Scandinavia is again 

covered with glaciers, in case this elevation of the land still 
goes on,^^ 

This is certainly a most interesting subject to the geolo¬ 
gist; but as it is pretty certain that the country will remain 
much in its present state, at least, till a reprint of this book 
is called for, I think I may venture to go on with my task. 


METALS AND MINEEALS. 

Gold is found in Sweden, but in very small quantities. 
They are now turning their attention to the gold, which is 
found mixed with the copper in the Falun mines, and I 
believe the yearly return is something like 100 lb. 

Silver is found in Sala mine in Westmanland and 
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. n Land which in 18G1 gave a return 

Eidarehytto m Orch Norway, is, I beheve, 

one of the richest mineral wealth of this 

"TCriS "Swhich are being worhed 
lie in Wermlan , W increase, and 

“ wc" ”ora“g to Jlotostrom, >.» oompolea » o - 

Iron (Took lom), 3,885,000 owt 
WreuKht Iron (Stong lorn), 3.3')8.“'> 

" rfri rrmtor ^rk.-I nnO in ^.^tko pr .0 

Wd n“‘.go, .'iittlo norik of Cnrlslnd. 

£ oJiinn., P- of r^oogl.. ."t 

per cwt. In 18o5 t ® ^ e., eposo of Sweden. 

Briioin within th, 

*; So* ho tP» ton, hnt s.m le. 3d. 

iron ore, hnt n.fortnn.telf „»ch 
of it lie. in districts which cennot bo woAcd for want of 

«, lt»noh i the ore he. on the ..Anee 
of thi ground. As this name is well known a short account 
of the great GelUvare iron mines may not be unmteves ^ ^ 
to the English reader. It can hardly be called a “me, 
mountain of malm-rock, lying above the surface of ^he ground. 
In 1819 it gave a return of 9000 skeppund of ore (one skep- 
pund in the old weight was equal to 400 Swedis poun s) , 
L 1839 it rose to 17,398 skeppund, but in 1849 the return 
was only 6223 skeppund; 1859, 3200 skeppund; and m 

1860, only 450 skeppund. , t. h i. 

This mountain was first discovered in 1730. It was firs 

worked in 1736 by a Captain TingnaU, but little was done 
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on account of tlie cost of transporting the ore on reindeer 
to Stromsund^s iron furnace. About the end of 1790 
the mountain was purchased by an iron founder named 
Hermelin. In the neig-hljourhood there were many locali¬ 
ties fitting for the erection of furnaces and forgo hammers ^ 
for instance, Wassero An, half a Swedish mile from Gelli- 
vare, Wuosko Backen, and Nattavara, five Swedish miles 
from Gellivare. Hermelin did not avail himself of any of 
these, but endeavoured to transport all his ore domi to the 
furnaces on the coast of the Bothnia ; but want of labour 
and expense of transport beat him. 

In 1800 the Swedish Government took the affair in hand, 
and in 1817 a committee was appointed to examine and re¬ 
port on the best means of transporting the rich ore, which 
is to be found not only in Gellivare, but also in Afner Kalix 
and Jukkasjarvi, and they made their report in 1818. They 
proposed to join the rivers Lina, Angesa, and Kalix through 
a line of canals } and thus transport the ore down on a 
large scale. I may add, that Gellivare lies within a short 
distance of the river Lina, in about 67° north lat., and about 
200 miles to the east of Neder Kalix on the Bothnia. Other 
engineers approved of this plan of forming canals, but they 

that furnaces should bo built and the ore smelted 
in the neighbourhood. In 1827 Herr von Scheele, a man of 
great practical ability in the affairs of mines, surveyed the 
spot, and proposed to lay a railway from Gellivare to 
Stoihacken, on the great Lulea river, and then transport 
the ore by water down to Lulea; and when I was up in 

Lapland in 1862, this appeared to me to be the most 
feasible plan. 

The decrease of the ore is owing entirely to the increased 
cost of transport. During the last, and early in the present 
century, the Laps only received for transporting the ore on 
their reindeer twelve Swedish miles (or nearly eighty Eno*_ 
lish), to Edefors and Spiken, from which places the ore was 
carried to the furnace, 30 lb. of fiour, or one-half a species 
dollar (2 rqr.) per skeppund. In 1836 one skeppnnd (400 
lb.) of Gellivare iron ore cost about two and a half, but 
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.ttemard, a.d » rqr. bco_ (or .boot 6s. 6d.), 

Jlhough the cost of *”'“"8 p^rteooncoB, ™ sold 

«T TeS:'C« ltb» -S'L 1856 wi sold by 

rp»P«soa iX . li- of 

half GeUivare to Stromsund’s harbour in 

T ?2“ To »a this proj.01, Goosonment offorod .bo 
the Botun . tnll-free import of all required ma- 

laud and woo ree 150,000 skeppund of ore; 

S dieTallwaJ ;as uever begun, and the company sold the 

whole concern to some Gothenburg ^nnland- 

The estate covers altogether an area of 80,000 tunnland 

and this domain, so rich in iron ore, stil f 

little real value to any one, compared to what it mig 
become if a sufficient capital was brought to bear in workin^ 

tlie mines properly. . 

Dr. Clarke in 1824, in describing this mountam, says: 

“GeUivare is the largest iron mine in Sweden, and per¬ 
haps in the whole world. Its layer of ore extends for 
several miles, and is so rich that it leaves 00 per cent. 

of iron 

An En-lish engineer, Mr. Thomas, who inspected it in 
1857, declared “ that through a systematic manner of work¬ 
ing it and with an easy accessible shaft, and without any 
pump apparatus, seven to eight million tons of pure mag¬ 
netic iron ore could be easily obtained. 

It is difficult to say what might be the produce of 

this Lms.sp iro. field, .. .bey bev. ody »s ye. b*e. .be 
upper layer, and never sunk to any depth; but the com¬ 
mittee which visited it in 1817 reported that though this 
mountain, which they found to consist of two ridges, the 
one about 18,000 and the other about 10,000 feet in length, 
could not be called a mass of ore, it might nevertheless be 
properly called a mountain of ii-on ore in which the ore did 
not lie in veins and cavities only, but appeared re^- 
larly spread over a surface of fourteen million sqiiaie Swedish 
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yards. Consequently, if the whole mass of the mountain 
were pure iron ore, this surface, if it were sunk only to the 
depth of one fathom, would yield a produce of iron 

ore equal to about three hundred million skeppund, or 
thirty-seven million English tons. 

According to Government returns in 1858, the ore in the 

Norra Iron Mine yields 50 per cent., but that of Gellivare 
67 per cent. 

I am the more induced to make a few remarks on this 

subject, as it is in the contemplation of the Swedish merchants 

who now own this mine, to form a company, in which they 

wish the English to join, for working it; the advertisement of 

which I copy from the Stockholm ^^Afton Bladez of 

March 8th, 1864, and which has also appeared in the English 
papers. 


“The Gelhrare Company, Limited, formed in 1862, capital £500 000 in 
10,000 shares of £50 each. * 

“ The Estate cOTers an area of 1,200.000 acres, of which 600,000 consists 
of pme forests, and 100,000 are adapted to agriculture. 

described according to Edman’s survey in 

“ 2. 215 settlers’ residences for tlie workmen, 9 water and 1 steam saw 
mill, 2 furnaces and 4 forges. 

. *?■ The yearly produce ie reckoned 

at above 10,000 St. Petershiirgh standard or 33,000 loads, which if sold for £4 

53 . per standard free on board, would yield a clear gain of £1 5s. per 

“ The malm can be worked cheap, on account of the great produce of 

eWd so that 25,000 tons of pig iron can be easily worked at a cost 

of£l 19s. per ton free on board, of which the shipping price is about £4 
per ton. 

“ A Ime of railway is proposed from the Mountain to the Lnlea River, 
about sixty English miles, and then by two short canals over two waterfalls the 
transport will be right down to Gaddoit Harbour in the Bothnia. The total 
cost of this railway and canals would not exceed £232,000. 

uu' company shall give £225,000 for the estate, and 

with the cost of railway, will require a capital of £500,000. 

“ The yearly produce is reckoned at the prices of foregoing years thus — 
60,000 tons of Iron Ore to furnaces in Sweden Ld 

Finland at 6s per ton.. . 

lo the working of 25,000 tons in the company’s own 
furnaces, at a profit of £2 Is. per ton. , • 
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_i 1 f fimber, at a profit of £1 5s- 

To 15,000 standard of timber, ^ ^ 

atandard • ' * ’ ^ ^ ^ . 
Profit on the Railway ■ • ^ ^ ^ ^ 

On the canals . 

Deduct for Expenses. 


18,750 

8,700 

6,305 

£103,095 

8,095 


. • £95,000 

„ p„ C... 0. «. »pS “'f 

rxrr, " 

the shareliolders on ineir m jr 

hands of the company.” 

.. .co.= —rs" t: 

a very good return fo P tij^ee 

paragrapli of guaran ^ P if j 

years; it appeals t with 

borrow £75 from a man and give turn j 

* ve talkS tS specult^on over with many men, com- 
^ ^ 1 \ and I never heard hut one opinion, which is, 

petent judges, a immense field (we can hardly call 

r «‘d ..it. ^ ^ 

it a mine) i . . o^pderi. Yet some how or other, I 

that of any other mine ^nViears very anxious to enter 

scheme The probability of getting nineteen per 
“ V for thermoney, ^J^ould, I am certain, in any ordinary 
^ ’ 1 f femnt the Swedes, and although not a rich 

.c. 

with ffood capital at command. It seems, nowever 

th, a.pe.d»ce of ° EI* 

i: :rr sweat:, rr u wooia 

be much hesitation in English capitalists investing, for I 
feel certain in my mind that if the project is well managed 
and properly can-ied out, it will be a paying speculation, i 
do not Lk so much to the timber, for I heard a very diffe- 

rent account of this when I was up at Quickiock, “ ^ 6 .. 

,1_^ ___ +.lin+. there will be any further difficulties 
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in tlie matter of transport than capital and good engineers 
will be able to surmount. But I eaunot see where hands arc 
to be got to work the affair on a largo scale, unless the 
English follow the example of their Russian friends, and 
turn^ Lapland into a second Siberia by sending out the 
convicts to work in the Gellivare mines. I know labour is 
so scarce up there, that the owners of the mines have used 
aU inducements for settlers to come up and work. A grant 
of land was offered to eacli to farm, but I believe hc^ had 
to build his own log hut on it. A few did come up, and 
bitterly I heard some of them com 23 laining that they ever left 
their^ homes in the more southern parts of Sweden to settle 
in this wilderness. It is - simply absurd to talk about agri¬ 
culture in a district whore I do not suppose, on an averrge, 
they will get their crops to ripen more than once in three 
years, and whore a potato two inches long would gain a 
prize if there were any agricultural meetings. The Laps, I 
apprehend, would not be of much use, for like other ivild 
men, they are too fond of a roving life ever to settle down 
to steady hard work. I have not much experience in miuino- 
ut I suppose very little could be done in the winter, and if 
men have to be brought up in the summer to work for a few 
months, and sent back in the winter, it would be a very 
costly affair. A good many public works are now being 
carried on in Sweden, such as railways, etc. I do not know 
whether they have any difficulty in procuring hands, but I 
know that m Wermland, farm labour is now very scarce so 
many men being employed on the railways, and it is wonderful 
how low the supply of labour is becoming during the sum¬ 
mer months in the midland districts. Still, I suppose 
this is to be managed, and if I saw that half the shares at 
least, were taken up by the Swedes and the Norwegians I 
should begin to think that business was meant. 

• great mine of Danemora gives also a considerable 
yie d of iron, in 1860, 131,001 skeppund, and this is of the 
fcest quahty, for when the price of ordinary Swedish iron in 
England was £10 and £11, the “ Oregrimd^^ or Danemora 
iron fetched as high as £22 to £32 per ton. 
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1 ■ T.prhaT 3 S, the best in the world, and 

The Swedish stee ore being smelted by 

some say that this is ow „ 

charcoal instead o ^ Swedish iron 

The greatest expor f ^ 314,352 

Imown was in 186 , ^ 000 tons were exported; ^t a 

great deal of it oomes^^ 2,191 civt. of steel, 

manufactured good^ iron goods of every de- 

besides a considerable qu several 

•^Hon were iinpoitea. ao'ricultural imple- 

scription, w and aguoin r 

„,oafoctoTO. of • 3 „„a cheap m 8"*'!“ “f*®' 

„e.ls «. ..w •;^5 toport them ftom 

English models, that 

England. ^ou-ht iron from Sweden in 1863, was 

The export of w o cwt. , 

3,153,674 cwt., an o ^ are other metals and 

Besides the abov < ’ gsent only obtained m small 

minerals in the comdry, loubtless increase as the re- 

quantities, but whic ^ ^.Q^imunication 

sources of the coun ry p litharge, vitnol, ato, 

is attained^ ^''p^Xce^ of coal in the south of Swe en, 

Imtntirg to about ^gg.^ iron and 

The exports of all otuei m 

steel, was 3^63,674^. porcelain, paper, etc., are 

The maTiuiactoiies ol ^ ^ r 

yearly on the increase. 

the forests. 

Ecwever to the loadstone of Swedish 
We now come, ho mismanage- 

wealth; and certain i of inland riches 

ment this sound an , ^sing. It is as far beyond 

to the country is gra ua^y^^ province to endeavour to 
my capacity as i is ^ ^ about the 

point out a ^ or nothing; but it requires 

:f|?at allt of observation in a man whose out-door 
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occupations lead him much into the Swedish forests to sec tlic 
wi’etched state in which most of them are kept, and the 
waste of timber that really takes place. Let no man at the 
present day expect to wander among the primeval forests of 
the north. The axe has done its work too effectually ; and 
rotten stumps, in many places four feet hig’h, are all that now 
mark the spot whore the giants of the forest once stood. 
It is rare to see a tree, at least in any ordinary forest 
within reach of a large river, above fifty years old; and 
even these are fast sharing the fxtc of their older brethren. 
Moreover, the ground is everywhere strewed with fallen 
trees, which lie rotting in the wind and sun, of no use to 
any one. On all sides the work of devastation is apparent. 
In very few cases do we see any care bestowed upon the 
forest culture. 

The present system of mismanagement in the northern 
forest is indeed an apt illustration of the fable of the farmer 
who killed the goose which laid the golden eggs ; with this 
part of the subject, I have, however, little to do. A n y one who 
is interested will find it ably treated of in Bishop Agardth's 
masterly work on Swedish statistics, to which I am indebted 
for much information contained in this chapter. My busi¬ 
ness is merely to lay before the English reader a short state¬ 
ment of the economy of the Swedish.forests, their extent, 
their produce, their capabihties, and their present mode of 
management. 

As I have before shown, the pine and the fir are the 
most valuable products of the Swedish forests. Not that the 
birch is peihaps less valuable, but it is not so extensively 
grown. In commerce the timber of the pine may be 
reckoned as worth 25 per cent, more than that of the fir. 
The roots of the pine go much deeper into the earth than 
those of the fir, which are often spread on all sides around the 
tree above the surface of the ground; and therefore in these 
forests we see that the fir grows chiefly in such places as are 
strewed with large blocks of stone, among the cracks of 
which the roots can creep. On the contrary, the pine 
thrives best in those places covered with sand and small 
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requires a richer ^^r, is scattered over aU the 
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ttc wood 
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As Agardtli sensibly observes :—“ Wlien wc see so 
simple and cheap a method as this of providing our wood 
first for burning and afterwards for timber, it does' 
indeed, appear singular that in our land we are complaining 
on all sides of the prevailing want of timber, without 
having resource to so easy a remedy. We complain, but 
at the same time stand by with folded arms.” 

The pine requires more air and light than tlief r • con¬ 
sequently, If the trees stand close together the stem is 
always free from branches, which then, as it were form a 
crown on the top. The pine reaches a greater age Lt 
the fir, and comes to maturity later, the further north it 
gi-ows. In Wermland they are full-grown at the age of 180 
years imDalaroe at 210; but in more northerly tracts 
not ^til thy are at least 300 years. This we must bear in 
mind; for when we are treating of the management of the 
forests by a proper circulation it is the basis upon which 
om- calculations are grounded; we may, however, here 

min thatTl V ‘circulation, we do not 

mean that the tree k full-grown the age of 100 years 

but only that it is then of a sufficient size to be cut doiVo,’- 

saw blyks. Probably 120 years' circulation would bo 

nearer the mark south of Stockholm ; but not in the north' 

For fire-wood the pine is much better than the fir as if 
burns much bnghter, and leaves a better coal. For good 
te-jvood tb. tree should bo c. down iu the wiute 

all the sap is m. the stem, split up in the spring, dried in the 

summer, and broug*lit homA fm- E . ^ ^ 

autumn. ^‘>me for burning m the following 

It appears hardly yet to have been ascertained with any 

degi-ee of certainty how much the thickness of the tree 

its root and a greater distance up the stem befb .7 •! 

age, but the following calculations are, I believe 1^^1116 
main^ correct;— 

Apine y the TorneaEiver under 66° 40' northlat. with a 
diameter of 9-- inches is about 100 years old; 11 inches! 
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n: inclaes, 200 years old. So according to 

150 re.rs old ; 13, mobe ^ 

these propoi ' , jg, Jq every ten yenvs dm-mv the 

8™'” »•” ‘ t tbe second centnry only on. inch in 

fh-st ,e„.. At Gcflc, nnder 00” 4' north 

Tr\ 0 ^ 01 14 inches diatnetcr is nbont 100 yenrs 

iV ^a^^ Lhes l oOt 21S inches, 200. It will he seen 

S ISd, cnieicer the tree gro.s in n more sontherl, 

ifo-i” north lot,, on sondj gronnd, it t.kes SOO ye.rs 
let » nood hloelt of fir of sixteen .nehc. d.e.nete.rt 
h„t° it he." then long since passed .ta best point of 

‘■"'’h'the middle of Sircden, latitude 59« 20', it is reckoned 

r i pTOwth if ten rings in tlie timber give one inc i 

liro'idth of wood oil each side of the pith, (i. c nio 

brcciti , 1-1 fbo trpo'i and one foot in 

for the diameter or thickness ot the tiec) aim o 

flit A tree of 100 years old of such a growth will 

h t"«.y niches in dia.neler at the reo. and 100 feet 

hioh to the top. At tnonty foot from the 
.ten. ..ill be flf.een to sixteen inches .n d... meter an^ 
eonsequentlv, hi for a rt.w block. At th.vty feet from 
the ground the ste... ..ill be t.velve to fon.-tec. .nches 

in diametc y,,,™!, » oc Bishon Ao’ardth observes, “in 

“ It was easy enough, as jjisnop . .i 

the olden time, to distinguish in the northern forests the 
difference between the trees fit for masts, for saw blocks, 
“ for b,.ildi..g pnrposcs. Masts are no.v no longer 
found in any forests which are of service to man. Those 
forests in which saw blocks arc to be found, are giw ua y 
reduced to smaller and smaller dimensions, and by degrees 
we shall have no timber left, except just for building pur¬ 
poses. At length we shall only find trees for charcoal and 
Lewood, and in the end we shall come only to wood 

rubbisb. ^ ^ , n , 

The following tahlc of the thickness and height of trees 

in Weriiiland, 50° 4C.' north latitude, uiay be taken as 

1) VC tty coiTOct;— 
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At 20 to 40 years old^ we may'rcckon 5 to 7 yearly rings 
to tlie iiicL. After that, 10 to 18 yearly rings to the inch. 
A tree of 100 to 150 years of age is twenty to twenty-four 
inches in diameter at the height of a maiPs breast. 

ill- ft. in. 

Fir, 11 years old, H bottom diameter; length 5 3 

17 ,, 3 „ ,, JO 10 


On Aspluud, Werinland, where this calculation wa.s 
made, there was a young pine wood, about forty-live years 
old. The trees were very regular, forty-hvo feet in height, 
and seven to eight inches in diameter. 

The age at which both the fir and pine, bear cones, de¬ 


pends much upon whether they stand close together or apart 
from each other. ^Vliere the trees stand well apart, free to 
the wind and sun, they will bear fruit at twenty or thirty 
years of age, but if they grow close together, not before 
they are seventy years old. But it is not every year that 
they flower; on an average, perhaps, not more than every 
eighth or tenth year. According to Wallenberg, the fruit 
of the pine does not ripen until the third year after 
blooming. It is reckoned that on a Swedish tunnland there 
is room for 300 trees of 100 feet each. 


I had an opportunity this spring of spending a week 
in the forest with a friend near here (to whom I am yearly 
indebted for a little elk shooting*), and seeing* the process of 
timber floating down from the woods, about six miles to 
his saw-mills. I had a good deal of chat with him on the 
subject of the forests. Like every other Swede whom I 
ever met, he willingly and most kindly gave me all the 
information in his power, and I wms glad to find that his 
remarks corroborated, in a great measure, all that I have 
written on this subject. His forests extend over more than 
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10,000 acres^ beTfoun^ managing 

these trees will cut into two blocks; these 

sawing blocks. 7 forest, are scarcely 

Mods afl,r e.ttmg, ^ ftem (e»=h 

^ tr'thJc A) tl-ey, Of cou»e, will be 
tree Will aveia P .^^^^ily, clear 15s. a dozen, 

worth more, and he i ^ P 

ll- ofthevame oflm-est 

rLuV the fo,e.t lie. so far f«.m water f»; 

fi.+ it can never be of use to any one. However, 
savs take all Wermland through, the forest Ian wi 
S be work oo aa average, u.orc .ba» U per acre to 

purchase. 

Swedisli square miles. 

According to Bishop Agardth, the total 

area of Swcd-cu is 
From this deduct 

Inland lakes and mosses . • • * 

Arable land, meadows, and other enclosed 

ground .•••'** 

For fells and forests in the northern pro¬ 
vinces, not available, and for barren flats 

in the south .•••*’ 

We shall find an. area of forest land 
throughout the whole country left of 
But from this we must deduct, for swamps 
and rocky lands in the forest, where no 

trees can grow • • • * * 


OO 



498 


247 


1500 



. 1G23 


500 


Leaving an area of productive forest oi 
Or equal to 26,000,000 Swedish tunnland; 

31,000,000 English acres. 


. 1123 

or above 
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The crowiij or royal forests, in Sweden are sixty-six in 
number, lying in ten px'ovinces, and extending over an area 
of 143,224 tunnland. 

On a fair calculation it is reckoned that, at the present 
day, the timber which can be put to any profitable purpose 
in these forests, does not exceed more than twenty-two 
fathoms of 100 cubic feet on each tunnland, so that, ac¬ 
cording to HeiT Strum, the gross produce of the 26,000,000 
tunnland will be 572,000,000 fathoms, which if we 
allow for the 100 years^ circulation (as noticed hereafter) 
will give us a yearly return of 5,720,000 fathoms, or 
one-hundredth part of the gross return of 572,000,000 
fathoms. 

Now, according to Strom, the consumption of wood in 
Sweden in the year 1854 was 


Calculated at . 
And the export 

Total 


Fathoms. 

6,915,508 

436,109 

7,351,737 


The yearly consumption he reckons thus :— 


For fii'ewood—one fathom for each person 

(This was some years back, when the popula¬ 
tion was not so numerous.) 

Charcoal for Furnaces, etc. (it is reckoned that 
seven cubic feet of wood go to each tunna of 
charcoal) ....... 

For Brandy Distilling (six fathoms for every 
1000 kanna, and, according to IIerrN 3 ^can- 
deFs report, 11,678,000 kanna were distilled 
in 1854—but in 1862 14,376,000 kanna were 
distilled) ....... 

For Burning Bricks and Tiles (one fathom to 
every 1000 bricks) ..... 


Fathoms. 

3,000,000 


1,980,000 

70,008 

12,500 
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Eathoma. 

20,000 

15,000 

12,000 


Fathoma. 


Steamboats * * * 

Steam machinery on land 
Glass and porcelain manufactures . 

Timber used in building houses, ships, car¬ 
pentering, etc. . ■ • ■ ‘ 


Total 


Exports in 1854 


47,000 

1,000,000 

6,715,568 

436,169 


Total consumption 


7,351,737 


But there appears to be a mistake in the adding up of 
Strom’s calculation. The sum total should be 
instead of 7,351,737, as he makes it; but I ^11 foUow his 
calculation, and allow the consumption to be /,3ol,/o/, tor 
it has of course much increased since 1854. 

Now allowing the yearly consumption to be 7,351,737 fathoms 

And the yearly produce of the forests, if ^ 

fairly niauaged, to be . . • > >> 

We shall find that there is a dead yearly 
loss on the capital of the forests of . 

In remarking on Herr Stromas calculations (with which 
although not altogether agreeing, he considers m the mam 
to be pretty correct), Bishop Agardth obseives 

The above calculation plainly shows that, as the yearly 
consumption of timber is greater than the yearly produce 
(at least what ought to be the produce of the forest if it was 
properly managed) a time must come at last when the foiest 
capital ^vill altogether cease ; that is, when the woods have 
totally disappeared. They resemble a great capitalist, 
whose yearly expenses exceed his yearly income, and conse¬ 
quently all of a sudden he finds himself a bankrupt. 

“ Herr Strom has presupposed a hundred years' circula¬ 
tion in the cutting down of the forest j we must, thcrelore, 
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reckon tlie interest, or yearly revenue, as one per cent.; and, 
on the other hand, we find that the yearly consumption oi 
expenditure is onc-twenty-eighth, or one and a (piartcr per 
cent., according* to which reckoning the whole ot the toiest 
capital will have disappeared in 350 years from the present 
time. If this, however, were the case, we could hardly say 
that the prospect for the future was so dark, because for the 
next three centuries we might manage our forests after a 

better plan. 

But this result, i.e.y the disappearance of the torests, 
must come much cpiicker, when we take into consideration 
that the population of Sweden increases after the rate of one 
per cent, per annum, and therefore tliat the annual consump¬ 
tion of wood will also increase in a like ratio (one per cent.); 
so that the forest capital will yearly decrease much more 

than one and a quarter per cent. 

In seventy years the population of Sweden will be 

seven millions, consequently the yearly consumption must 
be assumed as if the seventy years were double, or above 
fourteen milhons of fathoms; whence it follows that the 
Swedish forests will have totally disappeared not in 350, but 

in 120 or 130 years/^ 

We have above alluded to the hundred years circulation 
in these forests, and I will now explain how they should be 
properly managed, that the owner might be able to obtain a 
yearly supply of wood and yet leave a sufficient stock ni his 
forests for a future day. A fir tree grows one foot a year, and 
has arrived at a good timber growth say in a hundred years. 
This varies, as we have before shown, in different latitudes; 
but this circulation is near enough for our present purpose. 

Supposing a man to purchase say 1000 acres of forest, 
and in its present state there will probably not be a tree of 
forty years^ growth standing on it, but still on every 
acre some timber trees, although small, besides small wood.^ 
He divides this forest into a hundred parts, and cleais o3 
ten acres, or one-hundredth part, every year, cutting down 
every tree, great and small; for the principal thing to be 
regarded in forest culture is, that the trees all glow pictt^ 
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equally of the same height, and not that one should over¬ 
shadow the others. As soon as this ten acres is cleared, he 
sows it with new seed of fir and pine mixed, at an expense 


of about 2 s. 6d. per acre. , 

The next year he clears off another hundredth part, or 
ten acres, sows it in like manner, and so on year after 


In ten years’ time he goes back to his first ten acres to 
clear them out. The young trees which he thins out will 
be by this time about ten feet high, and wiU serve for pit 

props and other small poles. n .. 

In ten years he wUl thus have twenty acres of productive 

forest—his ten acres of old wood which he clears off, and 
the ten acres of young wood which he thins out. His older 
timber is yearly increasing in value, and as he can clear his 
young plantings every tenth year, in twenty years he has ten 
acres°of old forest to cut down, ten acres of twenty years’ 
growth to thin out, and ten acres of ten years’, and so he 
^oes on. His forests are yearly increasing in value, and 
although he may not live to reap the full benefit of tins 
proper mode of management, ho is sure to leave behind him 
a valuable heir-loom to his family, for think what would be 
the value of these forests if they were thus managed ! Un¬ 
fortunately, however, this requires time, as the forest will 
not give a return for the capital laid out upon it in the fiist 
year’s crop, like a plough-field, and as long as the i eady penny 
is looked after so much more than the slow shilling, and men 
are either unable or unwilhng to invest their capital in a safe 
but slow speculation, it is hardly likely that this proper 
system will be introduced into the management of the Swedish 
forests. What a country Sweden would then be in a hundred 
years hence ! This time must assuredly come, although 
we may not live to see it. It is the want of proper manage¬ 
ment that ruins these forests, quite as much as the axe. 

As Agardth properly observes, “ If Sweden could only 
arrive at such a position, that our landed proprietors would 
no longer consider the land they hold as simple goods and 
chattels, or a mere matter of merchandise which they are 
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ready to part with at a moinent^s notice (a circumstance owing 
to the fact of the heavy inortgag’e debts which encumber our 
land), but would consider their estates as a home for them¬ 
selves, their children, and their children's children; then 
it is not only possible, but certain, that a proper attention 
would be paid to the culture of our forests. For experience 
has sufficiently proved that this very circumstance of regard¬ 
ing estates in the mere light of marketable chattels, has 
been the greatest cause of destroying the private woods in 
Sweden/^ 

But after all, private forests are only capital, which the 
holder has a right to make the most of, and it is a question 
mth a man, when he invests his capital in the purchase of a 
forest, which will give him the best return for that capital, to 
let it lie in the forest under a hundred years^ circulation, or 
whether he cuts do\vn all his forest at once, and invests the 
produce of the timber at interest in other ways. 

According to Agardth, if the forest is divided into 120 
years^ circulation, it gives one-one-hundred-and-twentieth in¬ 
come every year, or five-sixths per cent., and when we take 
from that the rent on the capital which is required to carry 
out the system, it will perhaps hardly give two-thirds per cent. 
This is little more than what a common meadow will 
return. 

Still it appears to me that if I chose to cut down all my 
forests, common prudence would dictate the expediency 
of planting them again, as the forest land will be fit 
for Httle else. Moreover, in every forest there must be 
many trees not worth cutting down, and if these were allowed 
to stand, they would soon double their value, for at this 
very time, if a tree in the Wermland forests of twenty years^ 
growth (twenty feet long), which measures ten inches 
across the little end, is allowed to stand ten years longer, its 
value will be double what it is now. In fact, no prudent 
forest owner would ever fell a tree until it measured twelve 
inches across the small end. 

But it seems that the mismanagement of the forests in 
many instances proceeds as much from laziness as from care- 
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Icssness ■ for I recollect in January, 1863, a tremendous storm 

swept over South Wermland from the west, and thousands 

onJles were blown down in the forests just round us. Lvery 
of tices we dama‘>-e which the forests sus- 

Lncd and Ais was about all that many of them did. Had 
tSe trees been collected, lopped, topped, and barked- 
cveu if they had laid in the forests until they could have been 
drivcu out, they would have been worth something, u 
there in many forests these trees he now just as they 
el with the bark on, rotting as fast as they can, and 
thei-e they seem likely to lie, and there is no telling what 
damao-e they may do to the growing forests by afiording 
such a convenient harbour for every insect that preys upon 

timber. , .1 x 

Auotlier fruitful source of destruction to tbe forests is 

the keepiug up of fences throughout the country, iherc 
arc few hedges in Sweden; in the south the fields are 
divided by broad d 3 ^kes and mud banks^ and the loss of 
land to the former by this plan is considerable, to ^ say 
nothing of the hot-beds for weeds, which these dykes afiord, 
for the farmer in the south never thinks of keeping his 
banks and dykes clean. But in all the midland districts 
wooden fences are used, not as in England, a strong 
three-railed fence which will stand a manfo life, and keep 
a fat rushing bullock within boimds, but a close snake- 
fence, fonned by driving into the ground two upright 
posts about ten or twelve feet high opposite each other 
and at about four feet distance, and then sticking split 
rough rails of about ten feet length in a slanting horizontal 
posftion above each other closely packed together to 
form a close fence about four feet high. Putting aside 
the expense and trouble of keeping up such a fence, no¬ 
thing can be uglier (for the upright posts staud over the 
fence at all heights to four feet) ; in fixet, they quite spoil 
the appearance of the country, and I lancy that no fence 
in the world could bo worse adapted to this climate, for 
being close, the snow banks up against them, and often breaks 
them down in lengths of fifteen or twenty yards. Moreover, 
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tliey seem to be always out of repair, and give the country 
quite a shabby appe<aranco, and as the upright posts arc often 
rotten at the bottom, a six-months^ old calf can shoot tliroug*h 
them in many places just as he could through a sheet of bi’own 
paper. These fences are only calculated to last tAventy years. 
And now let us see according to Bishop Agardtlds calculation, 
Avhat an expense they are to the landholder, and what a quan¬ 
tity of valuable wood goes to their inaintenance. Taking the 
value of a fathom of Avood as it stands in the forests at 3 rqr., 
and reckoning each such fxthom as three feet long, six feet 
broad, and six feet high, and using’ upon the average four 
trees, and calculating that this fathom of wood Avill furnish 
three loads of long wood, each being sufficient for five 
fathoms of fencing, then, each fathom of fencing will cost 
20 o., and adding 10 b. per hithom for labour, avo may 
reckon in round numbers the total cost of such fencing at 
30 b., or about 4d. per fathom. 

SAveden is diAdded into hemmans or mantals, after AA'hich 
the size and the relati\m value of an estate is reckoned; a 
whole hemman being the limit of this reckoning, after A\diich 
the hemman is di\dded into one-half or one-fourth mantals, 
meaning in the olden time as large a piece of land as 
would support a man and his family, Avhence the name is 
derwed. 

In Sweden there are 65,000 Avhole hemmans, and they 
calculate that each hemman has to keep up 4700 fathoms 
of fences, Avhich, reckoning that a fence stands for twenty 
years, gives us 235 fathoms every year, at an expense of 
12 sk., or 3d. per fathom at the loAA^est, or 59 rqr. per hem¬ 
man, or 2,000,000 rix-dollars yearly, for maintaining the 
fences of all the 65,000 hemmans. For the 65,000 hem- 
mans 305,500,000 fathoms of fencing are required, and 
60,000,000 trees great and small AAdll be annually consumed 
in keeping them up. 

To remedy this dreadful waste, the only plan, as Agardth 
observes, AAmuld be to plant AvilloAv or sallow fences AAdiich 
Avili grow on all cultivated lands. I see now that many gen¬ 
tlemen are improving the style of fences on their estates. 
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. • Tionf tliroG-ruil fences for tliesc uusig’litly 
and subs 1 u gwedisli peasant of the present 

' efe^S it’ean n^ver bo expected that he will deviate from 

flio fashion of his forefathers. 

1; burning the yearly amount of " 

then amounted to 1,986,530 loads, J^^btveL: 

r, 921 126 tunnland of forest were used. This is 2.o bweclisli 

;ruare mUes, at an average of 4i tunna charcoal per tunii- 

land. Strom reckons that 7 cubic feet of wood is lequiie 

for every tunna of charcoal. o i oa 

Tn /863 the export of timber from Sweden was as 


(Bjelkar) square timber of all lengths above 8 in. 
square; and Balks (sharrar) small square timber of all 

len<^tlis, 751j/31 pieces. ^ 1 or*o 

The price of beams in the London Market in 1863, was 

.50s. to 52s. per load; of balks, 35s. to 45s. per load. 

Boards of all dimensions of fir, and pine plank, or plan c 
deals 3 X 11 and 3x9 in., 1,938,423 dozens; of these 
1 882,000 pieces went to England, and the price in the London 
Market was £7 to £8 per Petersburg standard. Deal ends, 
508 560 dozens; wasts, spars, and poles, etc., 21,258 dozens; 


tar, 117,873 barrels. 

In 1854, which was the largest export year perhaps ever 
known, the value of the export of timber from Gothenburg 
alone amounted to 18,150,000 rqr. rmt., or above one million 
pound sterUng, and the prices free on board at that port were 
as follows (and they are about the same m 1864) 

Boards and Planks under 14- in. thickness, 7 rqr. per 
dozen; LV to 3 in. thickness, 15 rqr. per dozen; larger 

dimensions, 30 rqr. per dozen. 

Deal Ends 3 feet long, 1.)- in. thick, 1 rqr. 6 sk. (Is. 3d.) 
per dozen; 3 feet long, 1-1- to 3 in. thick, 2 rqr.; 8 feet long, 
under 11 in. thick, 2 rqr. 16 sk.; 12 feet long, 1-4 to 3 in. 


thick, 4 rqr. 

Sq^uclvo Twibcv over 8 in. square, and small squaio 
timber, 5 in. square, 3 rqr. per piece ; 8 in. square, 4 rqr. 
24 sk.; 8 in, to 10 in. square, 0 rqr. 
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The export from Sweden to the London mfirkct in 1803^, 
was worth £317^410. "" 

The prices in the Wermland forest in 18G4^ for timber 

to be delivered^ free on board, at the nearest station, were 
as foDows :— 

Tiviher 22 feet long*, 12 in. across at tho small end, 
46 rqr. to o6 rqr. per dozen (Tolfter) ; 11 in. across, 25 per 
cent, less ; 10 in. across, 50 per cent. less. 

Sleepers 44 feet long, 8 in. across at tho small end, 

about 4d. each; 9 in. across, about 5d, each; 10 in. about 
7d. each. 

Lath wood of pine for sphtting laths, per cubic fathom of 

216 feet Eng*lish, 3 to 6 feet long’, 55 rqr.; 8 feet long, 

72 rqr, (including cost of cutting and cariying, at least 

15 rqr. per fathom); and this is worth in the London market 
£7 to £8 10s, 

Rough hewn, 30 feet long*, 8 in. blade, 3 rqr. per 

pair; and out of this we must deduct about lOd., tho cost of 
cutting and transport. 

Pit Props 12 feet long, 3 in. across at the small end, about 

IJd. each; 24 feet long, 6 in. at the small end, about 9d. 

each, of these latter they aro now cutting and exporting 

millions to England yearly. Nothing ruins the forest like 

cutting lath wood and theso pit props, for nothing but tho 

very best and straightest pines, free from knots, will do for 

lath wood, and the waste of the young timber in pit props 
IS dreadful. 

One great drawback to the forest owner in Sweden, is 

the great expense of transporting his timber out of the 

forest to the nearest harbour. That the prices of timber in 

the forest district are little enough, will be proved by the 

foregoing table, and from these we have to deduct the cost 

of^ felling and trimming the trees in tho forest, and the 

driving them doivn to the nearest harbour, often at some 

little distance.^ The English reader has only to compare 

he prices of timber in England with this list, and he will 

then see how very little of the cost goes into the pocket 
of the forest owner. 
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TYimincrcd properly as before suggested, 

‘'"bforrmacl. comequence, for the oWng. of 

Beckoning after •-’ * ^1'' P , ^ sk. rmt.; but a cubic 

.vill scarcely be -ortk more ^ . 

foot of /^ . so this proves the folly of 

sawed into planks, about 21 sk., P 

cutting small timber. , ,jeered at the nearest harbour, 

F"’*: ^(iTi ’cubic feet)-Birch, about 18 rqr; 

per cubic fatho. ( north of 

pine, 8 rqr; fir, ^ ‘1 • p r,_nburo-, is about 5d. per 
the Lake Wenor down to Gotheiibiu^, 

fathom. the Norrland forests 

The P'-‘;;"‘P*"\^" very little charcoal is burned, but 
on the Bothnia, whe y . • ^n in every 

in the winter we saw charcoal bamiug ^oin, 

forest. Wcrmland, except for 

' “I„r Very little fir. hot priooip.Hy pine, » 

home consumpt . V ^ y^ 

used in burning - • collected, 

in these forests “^nrns like tallow, and is 

on which account s y candles. I never 

used every wheio ho-htiiio- up a bush fire or 

used it for this purpose, but tor ligntm„ i 

lel-‘f»« f »«a, because it 

^'S;; a. law. T,,e,v, 

the Ills (two feet) of split tyre wood is supposed 

„ give ene t,™ oj tor. 

f^”r wluia come to l-l iqr- ^ sh., although its piece 

It'thc batog place scarcely ever » rqr. Bat I suppose a 

man’s day’s woA in these wild forests where the tar is . 
man s . ) -wood for nothing, 

is worth very httle, and as ho gets uis ly 

" ‘\"n‘rie forests are subject to certoiu jde^cs 

or diseases, and tb„ at«h. ” cTown 

The storm often passes over the i<ita < 
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thousands of trees, and now and then a lire rag'es in the 

summer, and sweeps down many acres. 1 nevei’ had the 

luck to see a real good “ bush fire ” in Sweden. In the 

Non-land forests, I believe, these fires rage more or less 

during the whole summer in some pai-t or othei- of the 
forests. 

Bishop Agardth so graphically describes the timber 
workmg in these northern forests, that I make no apology 
for inserting an extract here :_ 

As soon as the ground becomes frozen in the autumn, 
all the men hying in a forest district betake themselves to 
the woods, armed ■^^^th their axes and skeder, and provided 
with meal, herrings, cheese, horses, sledges, and fodder. 
They have already dug some holes in the ground, about 
two feet deep, over which they have built a cover with an 
openmg for the smoke. This sort of hut is called a kuia 
and here the woodmen live through the winter, and seek 
them homes only on a Simday. Every morning they go out 
into the woods to fell the timber, and drive it into heaps 
called ‘ tunnar.’ As soon as the snow has become set, and 
the ice on the lakes bears, they draw the timber from the 
forest to the nearest draught of water, or to some place 
with a high perpendicular bank, called a ' lop,^ down which 
they shoot the logs upon the ice. Among these workmen 
are a better class called timber markers, who superintend 
^e w-hole work, and set the owners’ names upon each log 
Ine horses stand, through the whole winter, by the side 
of the huts without any shelter, nor do they appear in the 
least to mmd it. AU brandy and quarrelling amono- the 

men IS strictly forbidden.” ° 

The felling of the trees appears to bo conducted with 

great waste. The workmen set about their work very 

carelessly. They never use a saw, always an axe. They never 

end their backs to their work, but stand nearly upright and 

consequently cut down the tree about four feet from’ the 

root, on which account the most valuable part of the timber 

tkat IS to say, the lowest part of the stem, is left in the 
ground and altogether lost. 
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As the ice raelts in the spring the stream carries with it 
the logs, which ho upon the ice, down to the river, into 
“ liinsor ” which are ready to receive them, and here each 
owner looks for his mark, collects his timber, binds 
them together in long timber rafts, sixty or seventy alns 
long, and floats them down cither to the saw-works or a 

harbour. 

'iTiese liinsor are a sort of floating harbours to keep 
the timber at the side of the river, that it may not be 
caiTicd down by the stream. A lot of trees are chained 
too’cther by the ends, and placed across the stream to hem 
inwall the logs which float down ^^dthin their boundary. 
Many thousand logs arc thus collected in great masses. It 
sometuncs happens that these liinsor break, then the 
trees arc carried down the stream by hundreds, crush down 
anything that oioposcs them, and do not rest till they reach 
the still water in the lake, into which the river falls. 

One night in Carlstad, some years since, the inhabitants 
wore w'akened by the report of a cannon and the beating of 
drums, and as this is the signal of fire in the northern 
towns, they all sprang up in gTeat consternation ; but it 
was no fire. One of these lansor had sprung about two 
miles up the river Klar; the logs came tumbling down the 
stream one over the other like a shoal of sea monsters, but 
as soon as they reached the bridges they Avere stopped by 
the piles. Fresh logs were brought down every minute, 
which thundered like battering rams against the wooden 
wall, which was gradually becoming higher and higher, 
and there was every probability of the two bridges (one of 
which was the largest in Sweden, with twelve arches) being 
carried away. The river kept rising and threatened an in- 
ixndation to the town. By the exertions, however, of the 
inhabitants, who stepped out on the logs with boat-hooks, and 
forced the timber through the arches, the bridges were 
saved and the timber which was carried domi the stream 
floated into the Wener, and many weeks elapsed before it 
was recovered by the owners. It must have been a strange 
and wild scene on this night. 
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As I shall have occasion to go more deeply into this 
subject in a future chapter, I shall only here trouble the 
reader Avith a few statistical observations, but I may 
remark that although the export of corn is yearly on 
the increase, and great improvements are yearly being 
made in the system of agriculture throughout the land, 
Sweden can never, in my opinion, become a great corn 
exporting country. The climate, except just on the south 
and south-eastern coast, and the hard nature of the soil, 
both forbid it. The timber crop is the true harvest of the 
north, and if this is neglected, the loss can never be 

replaced by any amount of corn that may bo grown in 
SAveden. 

Still, the Avell-doing of the country is all dependent upon 
a prosperous state of agTiculture, and as nearly seven-eighths 
of the population live in the country, and are more or less 
interested in the culture of the soil, it behoves eveiy Swede 
to do his best to uphold the plough, for it is my opinion 
that tAvo-thirds of the fanns in SAveden could be brought 

to bear much heavier crops if the land noAv under cultiva¬ 
tion were made the most of. 

That there are great defects in the managementand farming 
of estates here cannot be denied. These defects can, however, 
be all remedied, and doubtless, in ten years, we shall see a 
decided improvement in the agricultural statistics of this 
country. But be this as it may, the SAvedish farmer will 
still have the climate and the nature of the soil to contend 
against, and in no other country that I knoAV of, are capital, 
practical experience, attention, energy, and down right 
hard labour, more required in the management of a farm 

than in this. Sweden is no country for gentlemen farmers 
Avithout capital. 

Respecting the present state of agriculture here, it ap¬ 
pears, from the statistics quoted below, that the import of 
dairy produce into Sweden in the year 1862, exceeded tlie 
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export to an alarming extent, and in nearly every article 

tliis import sliows a decided inciease. 

The export of corn is certainly on the increase, but it 
shows no very decided improvement, for it appears that in 
1860 10,950,378 cubic feet of all sorts of corn were ex¬ 
ported, and in 1863, 12,326,914 cubic feet. 

In 1862 the export exceeded'the import by 5,181,436 
cubic feet, the value of which, according to the editor of the 
Stockholm Farming Magazine,^^ could not be reckoned 
at more than 5,000,000 rqr., or in round numbers, £300,000 
Eno’lish. It is hard to say what is the area of cultivated 
land in Sweden, but we 'shall not perhaps, be very far wrong 
if we reckon it at about 5,000,000 English acres, and this, in 
1862 after producing corn enough for the supply of a popula¬ 
tion of 4 000,000 people, left a yearly export, above the im- 

port, to tbe v.lac of £300,000. 

In 1863 the export of corn from Sweden to London 

was meat, 744 quarters, at from 45s. Earley, 6249 
quarters, at 28s. 6d., showing a veiy great falling off, for 
in 1860, 31,615 quarters were exported. Oats, 630,978 

quarters, at 20s. 

In this year the export of oats into London from other 
countries, was 920,817 quarters; of these 40,808 quarters 

came from Norway. 

Thus the export of oats into London from Sweden is 
over 40 per cent., against 21 per cent, from Russia, 17 per 
cent, from Denmark, and 8 per cent, from Prussia. The 
value of the oat export from Sweden to London alone in 

1863 might be reckoned at £625,000. 

Although this cannot be considered as any very large 
export, it is great when compared with that of former 
vears 'for previous to 1840 (about twenty-five years ago) 
Sweden was obliged to import every year considerably 
more corn than tbe country produced, and since that 
time tbe export bas been gradually on tbe increase. Now 
let us turn again to Agardtb on this important subject 
of produce and consumption. Writing in 1859, be 

sa)'s:— 
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The population of Sweden in the end of 1858, may be 
reckoned at 3,733,000 souls, who, after an average of two and 
a half tunna corn, and one tunna potatoes, yearly for each per¬ 
son, will, in roundnumbers, consume yearly 8,710,000 tunna of 
corn, and 3,733,000 tunna of potatoes. For the dairies and 
stables we shall require yearly 1,000,000 tunna corn and 
750,000 tunna potatoes; and for the distillery of 15,000,000 
kanna of branvin, 392,000 tunna of corn and 1,091,000 
tunna of potatoes; and the balance or surplus over the 
land^s own requirements, which the production leaves 
(taken after the average of five years, 1852-57), comes to 
about 700,000 tunna, so that the total production of the 
land ^vill be 10,802,000 tunna of corn and 5,574,000 
tunna of potatoes. This result is, however, higher than 
that given us by the government statistics for 1851-55, 
viz., 9,778,370 tunna of corn, and 5,429,545 tunna of 

If we reckon that one tunna of potatoes is equal to one- 
third of a tunna of corn, and after this proportion reduce 
the potato crop, we find a corn production for the whole 
country of about 12,660,000 tunna, which, after five tunna 
per tunnland, gives us an area of arable or corn producing 
land of 2,532,000 tunnland. But, as on an average one- 
thii’d of the arable land yearly lies fallow, so we must add 
one-third to the above total, which brings it to 3,376,000 
tunnland (or 145 Swedish square miles). Other statistics, 
however, reckon it at 4,000,000 tunnland in 1864. This is 
not much in proportion to the whole area of the land com¬ 
pared with other countries. In Great Britain it is reckoned 
that 16,000,000 tunnland are open arable land, and Bel¬ 
gium, whose whole surface is less than that of either of the 
two Swedish provinces, Smaland or Dalaroe, has about 
3,300,000 tunnland of open arable land. With the excej)- 
tion of Norway, there is, perhaps, no other country in 
Europe whose arable land occupies so small a proportion to 
its surface as Sweden.^^ 

Wheat is very little grown in Sweden, the principal 
produce being lye and oats. 
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According to the Customs’ retunis in 1862, the export 
and import of corn, from Sweden, was as follows 


Or, 


export. 

92,044 cubic feet of wheat. 


225,648 

1,086,225 

50,121 

2,748 

37 

6,296,408 




rye. 

barley and malt, 
pease, 
vetches, 
mixed corn, 
oats. 


altogether, 7,753,291 cubic feet of com, 
cwt. of meal. 


and 6,169 


120,384 cubic feet of wheat. 


1,981,733 
237,316 
90,755 
635 
11 
7,268 












rye. 

barley and malt, 
pease, 
vetches, 
buck wheat. 


oats. 

Or, altogether, 2,438,102 cubic feet of corn, and 229,090 
cwt. of meal. 


Supposing that one cwt. of meal answers to three-fifths 
of a cubic foot of unground com, so we may reckon the 
export of com at 7,756,992 cubic feet, and the import at 

2,575,556 cubic feet. 

The export consequently exceeded the import by 
5,181,436 cubic feet; but as this sui-plus chiefly consisted 
of oats, and a good deal of tho imported com must be 
reckoned as of more proportionate value than the exported, 
we cannot calculate safely that the surplus export was of 
more value to the land than about 5,000,000 rix-dollars, or 

less than £250,000 English. 

i This export comes chiefly from Skane, West and East 

I Gotland, and the four provinces around the lake Millar. 

i The Swedish farmers are just now calling loudly for pro- 

! 
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tection, and I insert a capital letter on this subject, evidently, 
however, from the pen of a protectionist, which I copied 
from the Stockholm newspaper of February 25th, 1804. 
This will, doubtless, be interesting to the British, as well as 
the Swedish political economist. It was entitled What docs 
atunna of corn cost to produce in Sweden at the present tiine?^^ 
I am induced to give a literal translation of it, without 
at all answering for its correctness myself, but I never 
observed that it was contradicted. The writer says:— 

The cultivated land in Sweden is little above four 
million tunnland (or not quite 5,000,000 English acres) • 
according to Agardth the total area of Sweden is 3868 
Swedish square miles, and these he divides as follows :— 

Swedish Square Miles. 

85 

200 

-285 

82 
416 

. 1000 

. 2085 

3868 

"In I860, the produce of the cultivated land was 
16,171,780 tunna of corn, and 8,000,000 tunna of bulbs 
(potatoes, turnips, etc). Taking eight tunna of potatoes as 
equivalent to one tunna of rye, the average produce of the 
whole land may be estimated at 435 tunna per tunnland (or 
less thanthi'ee English quarters to the acre), and the medium 
price of all the corn produced was that year 10 rqr. 67 6. 
per tunna, or say about 12s. 6d, for the English four bushels. 

" The cost of cultivating the land may be reckoned at one- 
half more than the cost of the corn sown as seed, thus taking 
five-eights of a tunna at 6 rqr. 65 6. for seed, we have 9 rqr. 
97 0 . per tunnland for cost of labour. The cost of upholding' 
houses and implements may generally be calculated at 2 rqr. 


Cultivated land 
Meadow and pasture 

The four great lakes . 
Other lakes, etc. 

Fells, etc. . 

Forests 
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for every tunnland of cultivated land. The proportion of 

cultivated land to pasture is as one to thi-ee. 

tho mortg'fl.^G d6bts on fl/ll tlio Gsts-tos ■tiiioiigii- 

out Sweden Imounted'^to 400,000,000 rix-dollars (or about 
£22 000,000 sterling), and these have certainly rather de¬ 
creased than increased; and at the rate of five per cent, the 
yearly interest of this debt charged upon the land will 
amount to 20,000,000 rqr., or on each tunnland of culti¬ 
vated land 3 rqr. 32 o., besides 94 o, on each tunnland 
as the yearly interest on another debt, called the "" Amor- 
terino’ H}q)otheks Loan,*’ which in 1858, amounted to 
about 114,000,000 rqr. These debts are principally charged 

on the south and midland districts. 

Forsyth lays all the taxes on the land at about 

20 000,000 rqr. yearly (including soldiers, state, church, 
poor, etc.) ; but these have much increased since his time. 

The yearly consumption for 3,42o,509 people (these 
have now, in 1864, increased to 4,000,000), besides half of 
the root produce (the other half he gives to brandy distil¬ 
ling), he reckons at 8,000,000 tunna of corn, and 2,000,000 
for the dairies and stables, or, making together, a yearly sum 
of 105,000,000 rqr. He allows a charge upon each hem- 
man throughout the country for buying dairy produce, 
which the land cannot itself produce, as follows :— 


Butter 

Ibp. 

1 

Sli. 

16 

at 

rqr. 

10 

per lispund 

rqr. 

10 

o, 

80 

Cheese 

0 

88 


3 


2 

64 

Pork 

0 

37 

>} 

5 

7y 

1 

-w 

85 

Meat 

0 

59 


4 

>7 

2 

36 


Which gives for the whole 65,000 hemmans, into which the 
country is divided, a yearly charge of— 


Butter 
Cheese 
Pork 
Meat . 


rqr, 

050,000 

189,000 

120,000 

153,000 


1,112,000 
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Besides this are groceries, etc., which, as it is computed 
that those who live on land pay ninety per cent, of all the 
taxes, cannot bo estimated at less than 50 rqr. on each 
household, or for all the land people 025,994 rqr. (In 
1860 they reckoned for each household fifty-five lb. coffee, 
twenty-one lb. sugar, and one and a half tuuna salt yearly.) 


^^This gives us a yearly charge on 

every tunnland of 

land ;— 


* id 

Cost of tillage .... 

I'CJS. 

9 

O* 

97 

Corn for sowing 

6 

65 

Repairs, etc. .... 

1 

32 

Interest on the mortgage loan 

3 

32 

Interest on the Amorteriug Hy- 



potheks Loan . 

0 

94 

Taxes of all kinds 

2 

60 

Cost,,.^^living after deducting 



" ' cost of cultivation 

, 12 

89 


37 

69 


^^It consequently follows that the medium price of 1,00 
tunna of corn must not be under 8 rqr. 86 6. if agriculture 
shall flourish. But, as from 1854 to 1863 the medium price 
was only 8 rqr. 50 o., it is clear there must have been a loss.''^ 

The reader must, however, bear in mind that this reckon¬ 
ing is based upon the present produce of the land, at cuiTent 
prices. That prices will rise much within the next twenty-five 
years I do not expect, but that this 4,000,000 tunnland 
could be made to give a much better produce, and this at a 
trifling further expense of cultivation after the land is once 
improved, I think I shall satisfactorily prove in my chap¬ 
ter on the agriculture of the country. Allowing these state¬ 
ments to be correct, and we have every reason to believe 
that they are, it is plain that all the Swedish farmer has 
to trust to, is a better system of managing and farming 
his land. It is very unlikely that any rise will take place 
in the present prices of corn (except indeed in case of war); 
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lie price of l.bour is yesrly rising i« S'ceaen, ‘he 

“T” “:rfe™ "r/'u^et “L .La cen he 

rrotht Tbesr better crops, b, .. in.prov,a system of b»- 

J“e’"p'ritecCs»a, in my iae., this pro«ctie. lie. m . 

frreat measure in his own hands. 

“ Cattle breeding, and daily produce, 

very low figure in Sweden at the present day ; ^ 

tho^inore to be wondered at, when we consider that md 
Ind butter, pork and wool, are such great items in the 
Swedish household economy among all classes, an a 
ncllg to Agsratl, thtwghont Eorope ,t .s reoto.ed 
for every 100 persons there are 8 horses^ 
cattle, 80 sheep, and 10 pigs. Now in Sweden it 
1855 there were for every 100 persons 11 horses, 53 home 
cattle, 44 sheep, and 16 pigs. So, with the exception 

sheep, Sweden appears to have a veiy fair 

The total number of cattle in Sweden in 

follows:— 


Horses 

Oxen 

Cows 

Young Cattle 

Sheep 

Pigs 

Goats 

Reindeer 


398,507 at 200 rqr. each 
311,830 „ 130 

60 


. 1,112,295 
. 494,695 

. 1,592,254 
. 564,134 

. 172,926 

. 80,945 

Total value 












yy 


30 

10 

GO 

5 

20 


yy 


ry 


yy 


yy 


yy 


yy 


rqr, 

79,701,400 

40,537,900 

00,737,700 

14,840,850 

15,922,540 

33,848,040 






1,738,300 

254,191,360 


Andalthough,doubtless, the numbersmayhavepropor lona e y 

increased within the last nine years, still the value of t o 
different cattle individually remains much about the saine. 

The number of reindeer is only officially given in Luloa 
Lapland, but the reindeer is used in at least two other 
Lands—Umea, where in 1855 there were 143 Laps, and in 
Ostersund 47 Laps, who owned reindcei. 
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Calculating after tlie number of reindeer which each Lap 
in Lulea Lapland owned (120), and allowing the same num¬ 
ber to every Lap who o^vns them, which I think we can 
safely do, we may reckon the number of reindeer in the 
whole country as 110,000. 

The dairy produce of a cow in England, according to 
Agardth, may be reckoned at least double that of a Swedish 
cow, and the two millions of horned cattle which are yearly 
slaughtered in Britain leave an average weight of meat 
of 588 lb., while the Swedish horned cattle which are 
slaughtered certainly do not on an average give more than 
190 lb. of meat each. And this may be the case as the 
cows are usually managed; but it has been proved by trials 
—and all the best practical men with whom I have spoken on 
this subject, have given it as their opinion—that with proper 
food and proper care, the little Swedish cows will give more 
milk in this country at a less cost than a large English cow 
will, if both are fed properly. There is no doubt, however, 
that the Enghsh breed of pigs and sheep are far better, and 
pay much better here than the Swedish, for on Gardsjo Mr. 
Stenstrom has told me that he has clipped ten to fifteen lb. of 
wool in a year off a large English ram, and when killed the 
same ram weighed 160 lb. dead weight. There is no doubt, 
however, that the Swedish cattle can never bring anything 
hke the weight of beef which the English will. 

Agardth further observes that with improvement the 
value of the Swedish cattle, instead of being 260,000,000 
rqr., might easily be raised to 714,000,000 rqr. 

In 1860, little Denmark exported dairy produce to the 
value of 25,808,000 rqr., or more than the export of 
wrought iron and steel from Sweden, which in that year 
amounted to about 22,000,000 rqr. Now, according to 
Agardth, Skane and some two or three other lands in 
South Sweden are quite as productive as Denmark, which 
does not exceed them in size, and contains two and three- 
quarter millions inhabitants. 

The average weight of wool from each sheep in England 
he puts at 4 lb. yearly, and on an average each sheep that 
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is slauglitered will give 85 lb. of mutton. In Sweden he 
says the average clip of wool will be about 2 lb., and the 
weight of mutton 20 lb.; and I believe, as far as regards 
the peasants' sheep, tliis is correct. 

In 1802, the import of the following articles of dairy 
produce, etc., exceeded the export (according to the Swedish 
Farmei^'s j\Iagazine '*) :— 


Butter (import exceeded export by) 
Tallow j, ,, 

Cheese 


Meat „ 

Hides, dry ,, 
jj salted ,, 
wet salted 
Wool of all kinds 


yy 

yy 



20,585 

cwt. 

37,571 

yy 

11,314 

yy 

24,486 

yy 

5,920 

yy 

7,376 

yy 

19,784 

yy 

22,522 

yy 

,058,298 

lb. 


Still, however, showing a decided improvement in every¬ 
thing except pork, which was just double that of the 
preceding year. 

From the year 1849 to 1858, 172,000 tunnland of waste 
land were brought into cultivation; in the year 1860, 
87,414 more; and every year much waste land, mosses, and 

foi cst'S com© luidGr tli© XIig cost of 

such land into cultivation is not much, and new land let 

thus (if only properly chosen) will rear many crops without 
manure. 

According to Malmstrom, however, the improvement of 
agncultui e in Sweden has been followed by an increased 
mortgaging of estates throughout the whole country. It is 
not easy to say what is the actual amount of the mortgage 
debts advanced by the different mortgage (Hypotheks Lan) 
societies; but it appears by the above-ejuoted article from 
the Stockholm newspaper of Feb. 25th, 1864, that in 
1856 this debt amounted to about 400,000,000 rqr. (and 
it has doubtless much increased), and at the rate of 5 
per cent, the yearly interest of this debt is 20,000,000 rqr. 
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or on eacli tunnland of cultivated land tlirougliout tlie 
countiy 3 rqr. 32 o. 

Malmstrom adds :—From the year 1835 this mortgngo 
debt has been steadily increasing^ and this evidences a 
greater speculation in estates and an increased price^, because 
usually a greater or lesser part of the purchase-money is 
allowed to remain on mortgage ; and to what a degree land 
speculation has risen in Sweden is proved by the fact that 
estates in the country in 1831 were sold for the amount of 
23^000j000 rqr., in 1815 for 32,000,000 rqr., in 1855 for 
67,000,000 rqr., in 1857 for 91-,000,000 rqr., in 1858 for 
67,000,000 rqr., and in 1859 for 01,000,000 rqr. 
increase in 1857 was ovnno' to tlie fact that the harvests of 


The great 


the two previous years had been good, prices had temporarily 
risen, and people were literally mad to bu}" estates. Now, 
however, there is not nearly so much speculation, and estates 
liave consequently fallen in value. 

The great increase in land speculation, as well as in the 
amount of the mortgag'e debt, is owing to the facility of 
borrowing money which was furnished to the buyers of 
estates by hypothek (or mortgage) companies, the first of 
which, that in Skaiie, was established in 1836. Now there 
are ten such companies. 33iese, however, are all amalga¬ 
mated into one Hypotheks^ Bank, which furnishes money to 
the others, and regulates their operations. In 1861 the then 
existing hypotheks institutions lent out 75,782,457 rix- 
dollars. 

Well may 4gardth remark that want of capital is an old 
complaint in Sweden, and we have from time out of mind en¬ 
deavoured to help ourselves by borrowing. But the loan 
must be repaid, and our produce has never yet been able to 
keep pace with our obligations, much less to encourage us in 
employing new capital. Our products quickened for a time 
by this false support, have, as soon as it has been withdrawn, 
relapsed again into an imbecility even greater than that from 
which they have just sprung, and a need of fresh obligations 
has returned only the more pressing-, and has been the more 
severely felt, because to poverty is now added debt. Is it 
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possible that even to this day, wo must continue to have re- 
Lurso to a practice so costly and yet so often repeated 
BuTi shall have occasion, in my chapter on the agricul¬ 
ture of the country, to enter more fully into this subject. 

Commerce and manufactures are both yearly mcreasing. 
Since 1854, a much freer system of trade has been introduced 
tato the countiy, and the free-traders say and they arc 
nrobably ri<^ht, that this has had a very benehdal effect upon 
cimmerL. ° In fact, I believe that now no femgn articles are 
forbidden to be imported. The Customs duties have also 

of articles manufactured in Sweden was 

estimated by the Customs at 21,000,000 rqr.; m 1850, at 
37 000,000 rqr.; in 18G0, at 59,000,000 rqr. ^ ^ . 

' The workpeople employed in the various manufactories m 

1840, amounted to 15,410; in 1850, to 23 427 ; andm 1860, 
to 30 757 Before tlie American war broke out, tne cotton 
sninnorics held the first rank among Swedish manufactories; 
tlo value of their manufactured cotton goods being in 1860, 
12 182 000 rqr., in which 4021 hands were employed. The 
value of cloth manufactured in the country in that yea,r was 
q 190 000 rqr. which employed 2981 hands. The value of 
thesuo-ar refined in the country was 11,925,000 rqr. 

It is only since 1861 that the distillery of “ Branvin,” the 
common brandy of the country, from rye and potatoes, has 
been taken under the control of government. Formerly any 
nrivatc person could distil. Brandy was much cheaper and 
easier to procure, and the consumption, among the lower classes 
especially, was something Mghtful. Twenty years ago Branvin 
Js used in the country like money as a circulating medium 
among the peasants. In fact, at that time they had little 
or no money, for the whole produce of their farms, rye and 
potatoes, was consumed in the distilleries, and but little vrent 
to market. Branvin was indeed the staff of life. T o 
English reader will be surprised to hear that at that time 
landed proprietors (most of whom owned private distilleries) 
have been known to pay their servants’ wages in brandy. 

The consumption of brandy has certainly, of late years> 
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however^ much decreased^ and most of the better classes now 

endeavour, by all means in tlieir power, to reform the vice of 

drunkenness among* the lower orders, and except at fairs, 

auctions, and private jollifications, we do not often see a 
drunken peasant. 

In 18G3, however, 10,202,557 kauna of brandy were 
returned from the different distilleries in the country, and 

P o ^ at retail price, of about 2s, per 

kanna or four bottles, the consumption of corn brandy alone 

in Sweden (and I never heard that any was exported frorn tho 

country), covered a sum of no loss than 32,000 000 of rix 

dollars, allowing about four kanna or about two and *a 

half gallons for every man, woman, and child in tho country- 

Besides this, we must consider the quantity of wine and 

foreign spirits imported into the country. 170 must, however, 

take into consideration that this brandy has not half the 

strength of any other spirit. Its strength at the distillery 
being 50 per cent. ^ 

There are now, however, some very good porter and 
bitter beer breweries in the countiy, and much more ale and 
porter is annually ^-unk than formerly; but I always 

fencied the bottled beer very dear, as compared to the 
Engbsb, and not half so strong’ or g'ood. 

In Great Britain, I believe the yearly consumption of 
jm-its IS reckoned at three-fourths of a gallon, or about one 
Sweish kanna for each person. In Trussia three gallons 
In California, a few years since, tho consumption was 
reckoned at 5000 gallons of spirits daily, or one-sixth of a 
gallon for each person. Could this be possible ? 

I do not, however, tliink that the actual taste for raw 
spirits among the lower classes (especially of the old school) 
has much abated; but there is now much more difficulty in 
procuring it, especially in tho country, than formerly. There 
are plenty of “ sly grog-shops » scattered about the forests 
which seem to answer, although the fine is heavy when they 
are convicted They teU me that Carlstad jail would have 
edgings to let, ^ if it were not for these illicit vendors of 
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^ • ,.;nn«s thins that we very rarely see a Swedish 

It IS a cu take their 

gentleman m the bnsiness-like 

social glass, " They appear to be in possession of 

manner of the incorrigible friend of mine 

the famous se J to discover. 

° ? vs knew ” so he told me, » when ho had drunk too 

iitl" "aid also wlmn he had dimnk too much, but never when 

Th^Hvi'^aJiast'ia^kenness in Sweden are rather 

very little heeded except in towns. It is clear 
thir’a vty groat change has been effected for the better 

Ifswedish peasant 3 and I beUeve much is oiving to the 
increased difficulty of procuring spirits except in towns, or 

WG know ' 

What Shah3peare obserTos, in his play of Kmg John, 

Is undoubtedly right; 

That oft times the sight 

Of means to do iU deeds, will make ill deeds be done.” 

Much more attention is paid to the education of their 
children, which is proved by the number of priests m 
qweden who have risen from the ranks of the peasants. 

In I'sGl, 56,8G1 persons were employed throughout the 

The iT,n'a commerce, whicli we. formerly hampered with 
m..y rilrietions, io rmw free: a.d m 18G0. 19- 9 sm.U 

vessL of 70,000 English tons burden were employed in 
transporting goods up and down the country, and m t e 
coasting trade. But much of the inland commei-ce is carried 
on by small steamers, the total number of which in 1860 was 

203, of about 9,332 horse-power. .. -j.! ■„ 

The foreio-n commerce shows a decided increase wit i 

the last few years. The total value of 

goods into this country in 1835 was taxed at 51 , 07,70 of 
rix-doUars; in 1840, at 58,000,000 rqr.; m I 80 O, at 
73,000,000 rqr.; and in 1860, at 169,000,000 rqr. 
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The principal exports from Sweden, as we have already 

shown, are timber, iron, and oats, and the principal imports 

into the country are sugar, coffee, cotton, wool, hides, salt, 
and tobacco. 

In 1860, 35, /07,000 Ib. of raw, and 3,671,000 lb. of 
lefined sugar, and of coffee 15,000,000 lb. were imported, 
being just treble the imports of twenty years back. 

It is curious to see how the taste for coflPee has increased 
in these northern climes during* the last century. In 1740, 
when the population of Sweden amounted to 1,615,000 
people, the consumption of coffee was only 13,701 lb., and 
of sugar 1,675,034 lb. In 1860, the yearly consumption 
was, of coffee, above 4 lb. and of sugm* 10 lb. to every person 
m the country. But tea and wine are not much drunk in 
Sweden, the consumption in 1860 being, of tea 0.02 lb. and 
of wine 0.16 kanna to each person. In Norway the con¬ 
sumption of coffee is even greater, being about 8 lb. yearly 
to each person. The tea which you generally get here, is, as 
they veiy properly call it, in comparison to what we brew 

in England, tea-water but they can make you a good 
cup of coffee. ” 

The import of salt in 1860 was above 2,000,000 cubic 

feet; wool, 2,500,000 lb.; tobacco blade, 4,000,000 lb. In 

that year the principal exports were as follows :—1,390 000 

dozen boards and planks; 620,000 dozen beams i of bar iron, 

2296 cwfc.; of com, 10,850,000 cubic feet; and of lucifer 
matches 433,745 rqr. in value. 

The Custom duties in all amounted, in 1860, to 

13,422,000 ris-doUars; of which sugar paid 3,333,000 rqr. • 

cloth, 2,400,000 rqr. ; coffee, 1,515,000 rqr. ; tobacco 
1,333,000 rqr. ^ ' 

The value of the principal imports in 1860 was reckoned 
as follows :—• 


Sugar 

Cotton wool 

Coffee 

Cloth 


rqr. 

12,100,000 

10,200,000 

9,100,000 

7,000,000 
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Tobacco . 
Hides 
Fish 
Coal 


* • 


♦ • 


» • 


* « 


6,100,000 

4,900,000 

4,500,000 

3,800,000 


The oreatest foreign trade is with England. The total 
value of export into that country in 1860 from Sweden was 
42 000 000 rqr., which included more than half of their har 
iron and two-thirds of their corn. The value of the import 
from England into Sweden in the same year was taxed at 
16 500,000 rqr., which included 7,000,000 lb. cotton wool 
and 11,770,000 cubic feet of coal. The next greatest import 
was from Lubcck. 

The burden or tonnage of the Swedish merchant fleet in 
1800 w^as reckoned at 154,342 last, besides an inland fleet of 

canal boats and coasters of 20,608 last. 

Another fruitful source of riches to this land seems hardly 
made the most of. I allude to the fisheries. A curious 
feature in the icthyology of these coasts is the appearance of 
the herrings at irregular seasons, and their sudden disappear¬ 
ance without any apparent cause. In the beginning of 
1300 they appeared on these coasts in immense shoals, 
but shortly disappeared, and few were again seen until 


1556. 

The laro'est herring fishery ever known off these coasts was 
in 1587. After that, however, they were not again seen in 
any numbers till 1060; und in 1675, when the war with 
Norway broke out, they altogether disappeared. In ^27 
they came back, but there seems to have been then neither 
men nor nets on the coasts to take them. They disappeared, 
butretuimed ag^inin 1747, remained off the coasts till 1808, 
when they went away, and have never smee been seen in 

any great numbers. „ . . 

It is true there is every year a small catch of herrings o 

the southern coast of Skane; and in Norway the herrmg 

fisherv is a yearly source of profit. The yearly export of 

herrings from Norway even now reaches about 585,000 tunna. 
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of which. 550^000 tunna ai G ^ a^in(3. ^3^^000 tiinTxa sutniiiGi'" 

herrings. 


But 1787 appears to have been the gTcatest season for 
herring’s ofi the Swedish coast, when Gothenburg soinctliincr 
resembled Melbourne in the early days of the gold diggings* 
On the Gothenburg* coast alone in this 3 ^ear the fishermen, ac¬ 
cording to Nilsson, smoked above 4000 tunna, salted 400,000 
tunna, pressed 2,000 tunna, and boiled down for oil about 
1,006,000 tunna, (which yielded 44,000 casks of oil), or, con¬ 
sequently, 1,472,000 tunna herrings ; and adding* those that 
were consumed or sold in a fresh state, it was calculated 


that in that year above 1,500,000 tunna of herrings were 
taken ofi the Bohns Land coast, just outside Gothenburg ; 
or reckoning the usual number of 1000 to the tunna, about 


1,500,000,000 herrings; being, however, a very small propor¬ 
tion of the immense shoals which then frequented these coasts. 


Many speculations have been hazarded rcs])ecting* the 
cause of the almost total disaj^pcaranco of the herring’s from 
these shores, the two most feasible of which seem to ho the 


casting out into the sea, during* the g’rcat herring fishery, of 
the refuse from the oil-melting and salting-houses, and 
the immense destruction of small herrings by the use 
of the largo nets called here ''vaderiie.'" These herring- 
nets, until 1852, were ninety fathoms long, and six 
fathoms deep, and so fine that they had forty meshes to 
every two feet; but now it is not allowed to use a net of 


more than forty fathoms long, four fathoms deep, and the 
meshes must be one inch from knot to knot. 

Every endeavour to bring back the herrings to these 
coasts since 1808 a23pears to have entirely failed, and about 
00 to 100,000 tunna of small herrings is the yearly catch at 
the present day; but, as we have said before, in Norway the 
heriing fishery still affords a g'ood source of revenue. 

The deep sea fishery grounds of the Bohus Land fisher¬ 
men is a bank named (Jiiderns Ground,^'’ lying in the North 
Sea about sixty Swedish miles from Marstrand, and fifteen 
from Egersund in Norway. The fishermen sail out to this 
bank, and are probably absent a month, but as thev 
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formerly had no means on board to salt their fish, the fishery 
was of little value. In 18G1, however, fourteen companies 
were established in Gothenburg to carry on the fishery 
properly. It seems that according to an old treaty m Charles 
Wnth’s time, the Bohus Land fishci-mcn have a right to fish 
on the Scottish banks with 1000 boats yearly. The prin¬ 
cipal catch in the deep sea fisheries are cod, ling, hallibut 

and coal fish. . , n. , i 

13ut the IjGst bank for the Swedish fislicrnierij uecausc it 

is nearer home, lies off the Scaw in the north of Jutland. 

The boats go out for a week’s cruise; each boat has six men, 

and if thc^y arc pretty lucky, they urill bring back thirty 

“ viilar,” or three hundred cod and ling in each boat, worth 

probably, when dried, 12 rep-, per viilar. These dried fish 

are called “ klipp ” and “ kabelja.” 

But even tlie large fish have decreased in numbers on these 

coasts since the herring fishery, for at that time one hundred 
Viilar in one boiit was not uncommon. Formerly the 
mackerel, lobster, and oyster fisheries on this Bohus Land 
coast, were something considerable, now, however, they 


yield very little profit. 

In 1836, not less than 63,544 score of lobsters were ex- 
ported from the Swedish coast, but the fishery gradually fell 
off till 185.0, when the e.xport was only 1977 score. Since 
then, it has rather risen, and in 1860, 6460 score were 
exported. But the principal part of the lobsters which are 
consumed in London, come from Norway, and it is reckoned 
that the English and French coast do not produce one half 
so many as those of Norway. It is said that for lobsters 
alone exported to England, the Norwegians receive £15,000 
yearly. According to Agardth it is reckoned that the yearly 
consumption of fish in London, including shell-fish, amounts 

to above 4,000,000 lb. 

Formerly the oyster fisheries yielded something consider¬ 
able, now, however, the import exceeds the export. 

The coasts of Aland and Gotland in the Baltic, are rich m 
fish, especially strbmmiug (small herrings about eight inches 
long), cod, and flounders; but these fisheries are gradually 
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decreasing. The salmon fisheries in all the rivers on the 
southern and eastern coast, have considerably docrc'ased of 
late years, and this they say is owing to the rivers becom¬ 
ing shallower and shallower, so that thero is scarcely 
now a good place left where a net can be shot. At the 
present time, not a single whaler sails out of any Swedish 
port, although previous to 1780, a company of whalers 
existed in Gothenburg. The fresh water fisheries in the south 
and middle of Sweden, are of but little value to the State. 


AV^hen we look ui^on this country, with such an immense 
extent of coast, and one-eighth of its surface occupied by 
inland lakes and abounding with such line rivers, we should 
naturally suppose that it would be one of the richest lands 
in Europe, for both salt and frcsli-water fish. But so far 
from this being the case, this immense extent of water 
instead of exporting' largely, does not supply enough for 
the wants of 4,000,000 people. 

The export of fish, like that of the dairy produce, is not 
only totally insignificant, but it is only of late years that 
it has shown the least improvement. On the other side, 
however, the import gradually increases till it has at 
length become a serious article in the economy of the 
country; for in 1800, the import of cod and herriiigs alone 
amounted to no less a sum than 3,000,000 rqr., or € 200,000 
sterhng. In 1815, only 102,505 lispuiid of dry and smoked 
fish, and 550,000 lispund of salt fish were imported ; but in 
I860, the import of dried fish reached 271,825 lispund, and 
of salt fish 2,/98,800 lispund, so that the increase in the 
import in forty-five 3 'ears has been 07 per cent, of the former, 
and 409 per cent, of the latter. 

Now the principal part of this import might surel^^' have 
been obtained off their own coasts, or if not, other fish pecu¬ 
liar to the Swedish fresh or salt waters might have been 

substituted, and this heavy import from other lands have 
been saved. 


Off the Lofoden Islands on the Norwegian coast, the greatest 
cod fishery in Europe is still carried on. From 1850 to 1855, 
the yearly number of fishermen employed in this fishery was 
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, . oo nnn with 4500 boats ; and the yearly number of fish 

about 22,0 > , j. 20,000,000, besides 20,000 tunna 

caught amoun amounting together in value to 

ol oil, aad ‘ i ii„,.= or 4 000,000 rix-dollars. The usual 

1,000,000 specie dollms 

catch of henings o j. Norway has 

dm-ing the p total yearly worth of the 

it amounted to about 12,000,000 inx-dollars 

Norwegian fi oiipcies of wild animals and 

“‘nfuct .r s^.,» 

game, it is ncv y weight in the state’s 

game fiom (since which time this branch of 

economy. ^ » strictly noted) not less than 20,/08 

TrrASd alimals were mi,mrfed into the country. 

* which were 452 bear skins, 9096 wolf and fox 

among besides others to the amount of 

24,040 iqi.,^ twelve bear, 1826 wolf and lox, 149 

among which n ere t ^ other skins to the 

'T” :?K« A” t 1 if. «■» i-rort 37,900 lb. 

value of 1 _ q • together to the 

of ioVt2 rqv., whilst the export was 7319 lb. 

amoun > i860 tho import was 54,067 lb., 

of prcpaiec ® amount oV 3020 rep*., while the export 

besides furs to the amount u i 

amounted to 21.939 Ih. I cannot think 
reindeer skins go to 

Sweden from the year 1849 to 1859 amounted to 11 / 

Wolves • * * * 

Lynxes 

Foxes . • * ' 

Jklartens • * * * 

Otters . • * * ’ 

Weasels • * * ’ 
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162 
110 

►- 
o 

394 

246 

1140 




Eagles, falcons, hawks 
Owls 


1908 

1013 
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This table is taken fi’om the returns of the head rangers 
in the different provinces, who pay a cei'tain sum for every 
beast and bird of prey killed. Probably many more 
were killed of which no return was given. This return 
however, shows a falling’ off from previous years, and I fancy 
annually decreases, especially in the larger and wilder 
animals. 

It seems that Norway and Finland are both richer than 
Sweden in animals and birds of prey j for, in Norway, 
between the years 1851 and 1855, the yearly average of 
bears killed was 203; wolves, 228; Ijnaxes, 115; eagles, 
about 3000, In Finland, from the end of 1848 to 1850, 
362 bears, 1905 wolves, 4352 foxes, 201 lynxes, and 191 
gluttons were returned. 

According to the Swedish Sporting Magazine^^ for 1863, 
the loss sustained from wild animals throughout the whole 
country in five years, 1856—1800, was as follows :— 


rqr. 

336 horses, at 100 rqr. . . 33,600 

1556 horned cattle, at 50 rqr. . 77,800 

31,752 sheep and goats, at 3 rqr. . 95,256 

144 pigs, at 8 rqr. . . 1,152 

29,160 chickens, geese, etc., at 50 6. . 1 1,580 

1906 reindeer at 6 rqr. . . 11,436 


233,824 

And the ^Wermin moneypaid out by the different pro¬ 
vinces for wild animals killed amounted to about 110,000 rqr. 
in the five years. 

Strange as it may appear, the import of game and birds 
for the table into Sweden is very considerable. 

Until about the year 1852, there was not a railway in 
Sweden, the principal part of the inland traffic and carriage 
being carried on by water; and on account of its numerous 
lakes and rivers no country in Europe can be better adapted 
for water carriage than Sweden. In 1852, the first railway 
was commenced in the middle of Sweden from Koping on 
the Lake Malar to Hidt. This, however, was never 
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• 1 0,1 oTirl I believe, in the hands of some Englishmen, 
f’tsci ft. ““ f™” Goft..burg to Stockholm, 

f^rlv two and a half Swedish miles, was finished at a cost of 
34 654,285 rqr. (or about 2,000,000 English pounds for 280 
EnUsh miles), and the traffic on this line duimg its first 
yem- has been considerable. It is contemplated to form a 
branch line from Malmo in the very south of Sweden through 
the country to join this main lino about half way between 
Gothenburg and Stockholm. This branch is already com- 
nletcd from Malmo to Falkopmg (about fourteen Swedish 
miles), and it is expected that in 1866 thewhole line will be 
complete. Another branch is in progress from Arvika a 
little town wliich lies north-west of the Wener, a few miles 
from the Norwegian frontier, to join the mam line also, and 
to pass through Wermland by Carlstad and Chnstinehamn. 
Tliis will scarcely be completed under three years, but 
when these two branches are finished an excellent line o 
communication will be opened throughout Sweden, and no- 
thincr in my opinion will tend to develope the resources 
of this country so much as railroads. Already diligences 
run from Carlstad and other towns to meet the main line, 
and travelling in Sweden will soon be very different to 
what it was in the glorious old days of conveyance by the 
peasants’ carts, one Swedish mile per hour, and about one 

hour to wait for each fresh relay of horses. 

The time occupied between Gothenburg and Stockholm 
by the quick train is about eleven hours, for 280 English 
miles, including stoppages. The faros are—1st class, 31 rqr. 
95 6; 2nd class, 21 rqr. 30 6; 3rd class, 10 rqr. 65 6. 

These three railways are all government works, but there 
is a private line from Fahlun to Gofle, about eight Swedish 

miles, which pays better than any othei. 

Telegraph wires are fixed all through the country, even 

up to Haparanda. 

The post in Sweden is excellently conducted, and even 
in the days of old, when the bags were carried throughout 
the whole land by a single postillion in a peasant cart, mail 
robberies were not so often heard of as might have been 
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expected. I never, out of the many hundreds which have 
been sent to me, or which I have sent aAvay, lost a single 
lettei that I know of. One universal rate of postage, 1;2 d. 
(or a little more than one penny Eng'lish) is adopted through¬ 
out the whole country, and postage stamps are used, hkc 
the English. ^ I . ^ 

The post from England is much cheaper and more ex¬ 
peditious than formerly. A single postage to and from 

England and any part of SAA^eden is Is., and the letters can 
be either prepaid or not. 

In the winter the mails arc sent by Hamburg, and the 

letters are one week or ten days on the road, but from the 

beginning of March till November, the English mails are 

brought by steamers » vi-i Hull,” and if a letter is posted 

m London on the Friday, I can receive it up at Carlstad on 
the A\^ednesday folloAving*. 

Newspapers also come very regularly, and when they are 
properly stamped in England, and sent via Hidl, they come 
up for about Id. postage on delivery, but in the winter when 
they are sent via Belgium or Hamburg, there is no Lyin!! 
where they may travel or what they wdll cost when they arrivm 

I really have received them with so many post marks that the 
address has been scarcely legible. 

Money letters should be registered in England; in 
Sweden we call it “recommended.” If the lotter°is simply 
recommended, mthout stating the value of the enclosure, 
and lost, you can only recover the amount of 100 rqr., but 
if you show the contents to the post-master, government is 
li.bl. for tlo ,h„Ie It it an L! 

mense deal of money is sent yearly about Sweden through 

the post. Books can also be sent to and from England by 
the book-post. 


THE RIATERS AND LAKES, 

As may be supposed, these are both numerous and large 
although m length the rivers will not bear comparison with 
those in many other parts of Europe. There is not a single 
river m Sweden or Noi-way above 300 English miles long? 
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The largest rivers in the north of the country are—the 
River 42 Swedish miles long; Umea and Lulea River, 
38; Pitea River, 31 ; Skelleftea, 34; Angerman River, 35; 
Liusnan, 32. All these flow into the Baltic. 

There is not a river of any size in the south of the country. 
The "rcat Tana River, which divides Sweden from Nor- 
wecnan Lapland, is a magnificent stream, and flows into the 
Polar Sea, a little to the east of the North Cape. The 
scenery of some of the rivers, especially in the far north, is 


macrnificent. ^ -Tni 

The two principal rivers running through the middle 

of the country, are the Klar and the Dal. 

Tlie Dal rises on the Norwegian fells, flows for about 
forty-two Swedish miles, in an easterly direction, through the 
o-randest and most picturesque tracts of Sweden, and enters 
the Bothnia at Gcfle. The Klar also rises in the same 
fells, but a little more to the south, flows through Wermland 
in a" southerly direction for about thirty Swedish miles, and 
enters the Lake Wener at Carlstad. The outlet of the 
Wener is at Wenersborg, twelve Swedish miles to the 
south by the River Gotha, which runs down to Gothenburg, 
seven Swedish miles from Wenersborg. Thus the Klar 
River may be said to bo forty-nine Swedish miles long, or the 
longest river in Sweden. The meadows both on the sides of 
the Gotha and the Wcner, are, in some places, rich and fertile, 
but veiy liable to flooding. The country on the sides, an 

to the south of the Wener is well peopled. 

The celcbi-atcd falls and sluices of Ti’oUhatta are on the 

Gotha River, about sLx Swedish miles from Gothenburg. .This 
fall is altogether 111 feet from top to bottom, but it is 
divided into several fiills, its length being in all 600 fathoms. 
It is a grand fall, and owes quite as much to the romantic 
scenery which overhangs them, as to the magmtude of 

the falls themselves. The traveller on the steamboat has much 

to admire here, both in the natural grandeur of the falls an 
in the ingenuity of man as shown in the formation of the 
sluices, which run paii’allel to them, in erdei to convey 
vessels from the bottom to Lake W^oner above, wit 
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out these the navigation of the Wener would be entirely 
closed. 

There is also a mag'nificent fall on the Dal River, called 
Elf Karleby. But here nature reigns paramount, and man 
has not yet interfered to surmount this obstruction. Except 
in the very north, however, the waterfalls on the Swedish 
rivers have little grandeur, and serve only as obstructions 
to the navigation. 

It has been observed that the Swedish rivers are far 
less winding in their courses than those of other countries. 

When we consider that the lakes and rivers occupy at 
least one-eighth part of the surface of the whole land, wo 
are not surprised at the number of inland lakes which are 
met vdth here. In one parish of Norrland, there are said 
to be more lakes than days in the year. IManv, hoAvcver 
are of inconsiderable size, but some—the Wener AVetter 
Malar, Siljan—are magnificent sheets of wuiter. 

The AA^ener, 'which lies about 115 feet above the surface 
of the sea, is about fourteen Swcdisli miles long and seven 
broad, and covers an area of fortj^-eight Sw^edish sq Liare miles. 
Its greatest depth is 302 feet. 

dhe next in size is the AA/^etter, which lies parallel to 
the AA^ener on the south-eastern coast. Its length is 
fifteen Swedish miles, its breadth four, and it covers an 
area of seventeen Swedish square miles. It is the deepest 
lake in Sweden, viz., 420 feet. The bottom of this lake is 
of a different formation to that of the AA^oner, and its fish 
and Crustacea are very dissimilar. 

The Malar, on the east end of 'which Stockholm stands, 
is twelve Swedish miles long, eight and a half broad, and it 

is computed that 1300 little islands are scattered over its 
surface. 

You scarcely ever see a gentleman’s estate, especially in 
the middle or north of Sweden, where the dwelling house 
is not situated either near a river or a lake, which not only 
adds much to the beauty of the scenery, but is of no little 
value in the household economy, from the plentiful supply 
of fish which it pro'vides. It is true, they are generally of 
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the coarser kinds, for trout and gwnynniad are confined 
to the larger lakes. 


The Swedish monarchy is the oldest in Europe, for 
they date its foundation about GOO a.d., under its first 
kino-, Ingiald. The government is a limited monarchy? 
liberal without being in the least despotic; in fact the 
Swedes seem to enjoy perfect freedom, both in speech and 
press. All the four estates are represented in parliament, 
the representatives being chosen equally from the nobility, the 
clero-y, the burghers, and the peasants. A reform in the 
repr°sentation is, however, now in contemplation. The 
present king, Charles XV., is, as ho deserves to be, popular 
with all classes, and just the stamp of king to rule over such 
a nation as the Swedes. Simple and unaffected, firm but 
not overbearing, easily accessible, possessing talents of no 
mean order, of a manly, handsome personal appearance--he 
is a favourite with all classes, and I consider Sweden, just 
at the present time, one of the happiest countries in Europe. 

Torn by no internal factions; troubled with no foreign 
possessions; governed by a king who appears to have his 
subjects’ welfare at heart, and by laws which are just and 
eiiuitable, without being unduly severe; -without a foreign 
enemy; with an increasing commerce, and a country gradu¬ 
ally, although slowly improving,—the Swedes may almost 
be said to live together like a happy family, and although 
they are poor in comparison with the inhabitants of other 
large European nations, I doubt if many a richer country 


might not well en^"y them. 

The religion, which is strictly Lutheran, was introduced 
by Gustaf Vasa in the sixteenth century, and there appear 
to bo no dissentei’s. It is true there are a toAv Catholics and 
Jews in the country, and a class called “ Liisare, or readers, 
which seems to be much on the increase. These latter can 
hardly, however, bo called dissenters, because I never heard 
that they wish to interfere with the standard religion of the 
country. These “ Liisare,” who are chiefly of the lower and 
middle classes, are simply rather stricter in the observance 
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of tlieir Christian duties tlian their neighhours, in fact, 
rather more religious ; and consequently, instead of l)eiiig- 
respected, as undoubtedly they ought to be, for setting a 
better example to their neighbours, they are universally 
sneered at, and Oh, he^s a Lasare is used as a term of 
reproach. 

The priests, take them as a class, are an exemplary, well- 
educated body of men, often over-worked but certainly not 
overpaid; zealous and indefatigable in their duties and 
with peihaps as few pretensions as the clerg’y of any 
country in the world. 


Their income, especially that of the curates, is small. A 
curate aviII probably not receive more than about £10 a year 
and his keep, and the first living to which he may be 
appointed will perhaps not exceed £40 a year. There are, 
however, some large livings; the largest I ever heard of, in 
Weimland, was about £800 a year, and I do not think there 
are any laigei. The income of a Swedish priest is generally 
deiived fiom a small farm, and often besides from a yearly 
payment of butter, corn, etc,, by his parishioners. 

One thing I much like as regards the appointing of the 
Swedish cleigy. The jiriests are chosen by the voice of the 
parishioners (at least in certain cases) and tlie bishops by 
the vote of the clergy of the diocese. 


The whole kingdom is divided into 12 stifts or dioceses, 
each under the rule of a bishop and consistoriuni. 

The archbishop of Upsala is over all, and his income is 
about £1200 yearly, or less than that of the Bishop of Lund. 
The income of the Bishop of Lund is at present above £2000 
a year, but a considerable reduction is about to take place, 
and iru future he will receive scarcely £1000 a year, and the 
Bishop of Carlstad about £600. 

These 12 dioceses are divided into 174 provostships, or 
contracts, of which the bishop of the diocese names the con¬ 
tract priest, who is the head of all the others in his provost- 
ship. The number of territorial pastorats^' is 1261, most 
of them including more than one parish. The number of 
all the clergy in Sweden, of every grade, appears to be 3406, 
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^-r. nhmit every 1000 of the inhabitants. In Norway 
flip number is 500, or about one to 2o00 inhabitants. 

The church semcc is simple and well performed. There 
is much singing, but no ranting, and the men and women 
OCCUPY different seats in the church. All parochial and 
other notices, such as notices of auctions, rewards for the 
recovery of lost and stolen goods, etc., are read from the 

pulpit after the seivicc is over. i -u fli 

The Sunday is for better observed in general by the 

peasants than the higher classes, and certain Sundays in the 

year are held much more sacred than others. There are 

besides many holidays in the course of the jmar, on which 

no work is done. Christmas, Easter, and Midsummer, are 

very strictly observed. Holy .Communion is a frequent 

obseiwanco with the Swedish peasants. , t 

It is rather curious to the stranger here that the Lord s 
Day is supposed to begin at G p.m. on the Saturda,y night 
and to end at 6 p.m. on the Sunday. The church bell tolls at 
six on the Saturday evening, when in general the peasants 
knock off work, and wash and clothe themselves for the 
Sunday, and as the religious duties of the Sunday are sup¬ 
pled £ end at G p.m., it is no unusual thing to see a priest 

who has been preaching in church during the mormng en- 
ioyino- his social rubber of whist in the evening. Now li the 
Sunday really did begin at 6 p.m. on the Saturday and end 
at G p.m. on the Sunday, this would not appear strange, u 
still if the early part of any one day is dedicated wholly 
to the sendee of the Lord, I think it but consistent that we 
should end the day in the same fashion, especially if it is the 
Sabbath; and I for one cannot tliink that a healthy, mom 
example is set to the lower classes of any land, where the 
richer ones invariably fix the evening of the Sunday for balls, 
concerts, entertainments in the theatres, and in them own 
houses, and the more especially as I could never see that the 
Saturday evening was in the least recognized as the com¬ 
mencement of the Sabbath. 

I am not here going to play the hypocrite, for, as Burns 
observes, “ Cod knows I’m not the thing I should be, but 
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I do think that we are all of us bound at least to spare one 
whole day out of the seven, if not altoo^ether for relimon at 
least for rest and reflection, and as a sliglit mark of gratitude 
towards Him to whom we are indebted for all the jrood wo 
snjoy in this life. I well recollect that even in ‘'the bush,’' 
and on “ the dig-g-ings,” the Sunday was always at least a day 
of rest, if not of devotion; and although not probably ono 
^f ^ bundled had tlie opportunity of attending a 

place of worship, still the early lessons of an English home 
were never entirely forgotten, and even tho bush tent wore 
a guietei and a different aspect on the Eord’s Hay. Pro¬ 
bably a clean shirt and a cleaner face might be tho principal 
outnaid observances of the bnshman’s iSabbath, and the 
Sunday was hailed by most of us as a day of rest from 
our weekly toil, in tho true sense of tho word. But still 
the Sunday was as much Sunday in the bush tent, as in the 
quiet village cottage at homo, and tho calm .stillness of tho 
day was not altogether without its fruit.s, for it carried the 
wandereris mind back to the scenes of childhood and home, 
and opened once again the only page of life’s history which 
could be said to be without a blot. It would bo hard to 
say what thoughts were passing through the mind of the 
rough bushman as he lounged upon his rude bed in the full 
enjoyment of his Sunday’s rest and a short black pipe; but 
I ivill venture to say that in nine cases out of ten, if his 
mmd’s tablets could have been laid bare at that moment, a 
small village church and perhaps a grey-haired parent, or a 
little sister with her hand fondly clasped in his own as he 
led her up to the old grey porch, would have been found 
engraven there in characters too indelible, for the rude 
waves of the stormy sea of life ever to obliterate. “ The 
sound of the church-going boll ” had, however, never broken 
the deep solitude of the forest in which his tent is 
now pitched. His mates might be engaged in .some of 
the necessary occupations of every-day life. One might 
be washing a shirt, another cooking dinner, while 
others might perhaps be seated in careless conversation 
round the camp Are. But there was even still a somethin^r 
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in this wild spot which told that this day was different to 
any other. The loud laugh and the coarse jest which too 
often garnishes the ordinary discourse of the bushman, were 
seldom heard on the Sunday; or if one more hardened than 
his comrades attempted it, his mates would be more ready 
to turn away than to laugh. But all over the continent the 
Sabbath is regarded as a day of pleasure, and not of sacred 
rest; and although individually there may be quite as good 
foreigners as Englishmen, the moral tone of the inhabitants, 
generally speaking, of every foreign land which I have 
visited, is very, very different from that of old England. 

You never hear in Sweden, as you do in England, or in 
many continental countries, a meny peal of bells. Some 
of the bells in the town churches are deep and finely-toned, 
but their measured, solemn toll, always struck a chill into my 
heart, for I never could make out whether they were tolling 
for church service or for a burial. The deep solemn sound 
of the church bell in the north, is in perfect unison with the 
stern, rugged features of the country, just as the sweet chime 
from a little English country church, is in keeping with the 
quiet rural scenery which usually surrounds it. 

It is now many years (although I have never forgotten 
the time) since I sat on the garden terrace of the old house 
at home, in the calm twilight of the summer evening, and 
listened to the soft, sweet peal of bells from the tall spire 
of a neighbouring church, as the sound came floating down 
the river, mellowed by the water, and the stillness which 
then reigned over all. 

Strange to say in all my wanderings since, I have only 
once heard a peal of bells which to my fancy could equal them, 
and this was of all places in the world, at Melbourne, Victoria. 
The gold fever was just then at its height, and the town was 
one continual scene of riot, and dissipation. I was then 
a new chum,^^ and hke many others being out of luck, I 
had but little heart to join in the boisterous revelry with 
which I was surrounded. It was a lovely evening, and I 
had strolled about two miles from the town on the banks of 
the Yarra, to moralize, like the sentimental Jaques, upon my 
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future prospects. My heart was sad enough just at that 
moment, when suddenly the bells from some church in 
the town struck up a merry peal, so like my old favourites^ 
that in a moment all my cares vanished, I quite forgot 
that I was a penniless adventurer in a gold-diggiug country 
at the antipodes, and every other reflection was absorbed 
ill the remembrance of 

“ Youth and home, and that sweet time 
When Iasi I heard the evening chime.” 

The two universities are at Lund and Upsala. The former 
has about 600 students, the latter double that number. At 
both they have first-rate professors, and the system of 
education is very good. From the appearance of the 
students, I infer they are admitted at an earlier age than 
in our universities. Their university costume is much 
neater than ours, consisting of a plain dress, \\nthout a 
gown, and a jaunty little white velvet cap, Avith a yellow and 
blue rosette. The expenses of a university education are 
much cheaper here than in England. A young student told 
me that at Lund, about £3, and at Upsala, about £4 per 
month, Avould cover all expenses. 

There are excellent schools in every toAvn, but to this 
subject I shall recur hereafter. 

Every SAA'ede must read Avith the priest before ho or slie 
can be admitted to the Lord'^s Table j and every year the 
priest has to hold a meeting in Avarious parts of his parish, 
and hear liis parishioners read, and examine them in their 
I’eligion. The peasants here appear to bo much more under 
the eye of their clergymen than in England. 

It appears from the prison returns in 1858, that out of 
100 prisoners eight could neither road nor Avrite; oiglity-oiio 
could read ; nine could both read and Avrite Avell ; and one 
was of superior education. It is quite certain that the 
lower classes in SAveden generally stand far before those 
of England, as far as education is concerned. In 1859, 
out of all the children of an age to be put to school in 
SAvedeiij only one in seAmnty AA^as uneducated. 

f) 
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One tliino-1 like muck. You rarely enter a peasant's house 
without seeing a large Bible lying on the table. I recollect, 
once havino- an argument with an old peasant who was very 
poor, on Tomething which happened in the Mosaic age. 
The poor old fellow said if he had only a Bible he should feel 
so much interested in the accounts of the earlier days. He had 
a New Testament, but had never been able to save money 
enoiu>*h to buy a Bible. I asked him which he would rather 
have, an old pair of boots I had promised him, or a largo type 
Bible. He hesitated, for his feet were ^ Wery near the ground," 
but he chose the Bible. I gave him both, and when I paid 
him a visit afterwards, I found him deep in the wars of the 
Philistines, spelling his way with the aid of a pair of 
monstrous spectacles made out of window glass. I met the 
old fellow about a year afterwards and he slily drew me into 
a discussion on the comparative meiits of David and Saul, 
just to prove to me that he had read my Bible. 

On the whole we may take the peasants throughout the 
country as a very good, sterling, simple-minded, contented, 
race of men. Honest, civil, well-behaved, and particularly 
^^^lling to help a stranger. We rarely bolt a door at night 
in the country, and I never had a row Avith a peasant the 
whole time I Avas in Sweden. Murders or highway robberies 
are not often heard of, although both in Stockholm and 
Gothenburg I have seen some most Aollanous-looking 
scoundrels hanging about, Avhom I should be very sorry to 
meet on a dark night without my revolver. 

Crime, they say, is on the decrease, owing, as some Avill 
have it, to the greater difficulty of procuring spirits; others 
(myself among the number) to the increased severity of prison 
discipline. 

The punishment for crimes in Sweden is very severe. 
For a theft, the prisoner is doomed to pay a certain sum, pro¬ 
bably double the value of the goods stolen, and in default 
of paying, to be kept on bread and Avater for so many days, 
and after that to be kept at hard labour for a certain time. 
I noticed that a thief Avho had broken into the Bishop's 
house at Lund, in the end of 1863, Avas doomed to be kept 
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to hard labour for the term of his natural life, and the 
receiver wlio bought some of the stolen silver, was sentenced 
to pay 3679 rqr., or in default, to undergo twenty-eight 
days bi ead-and-water, and after that to be kept to hai’d 
labour for one year and six months. This bread-and-water 
system, lam told, is no joke j they say twenty-eight days is 

almost equal to a death^s doom. I believe the bread is 
unfermented, and without salt. 

The solitary, silent system is strictly observed in the 
j'ails. Flogging is, happily, now abolished, and when 
an execution takes place, the axe is the instrument of 
death. 

A Swedish flogging must have boon terrible. The 
executioner did not use a ‘"cat,"" but three long hazel twigs, 
which he cast away after every two strokes, and took three 
fresh ones. About twenty-four pair of strokes was con¬ 
sidered as much as a man could bear. How is it then 
that when the disgusting and brutal practice of floo-- 
ging in the British army was at its height, a soldier could 
take 500 lashes from a nine-tailed cat ? 

Executions are rare. I read of one in Norway, in 
March, 1864, when two fellows were beheaded for a murder. 
The head executioner there, or “■ sharp rattan ” as he is 
called, would he a very good mate for our old Calcraft, as 
he is sixty-nine years old, and has been in office above 
thirty years; during this time, however, ho has only be- 
hccidcd fourteen men mid oug ^vom^ln | he only works in 
Norway, not in Sweden. The axe he uses is described as 
being quite an interesting relict ; it did duty in Copenhagen 
in 1772, and has, I believe, been an heirloom in the old 
man’s family ever since. It weighs seventeen pounds. Howl 
should like to steal it, to place in my collection of curiosities ! 

In most parishes there is, I believe, a place set apart for 
executions, generally a lone spot at a little distance from the 
town. Formerly the heads of criminals were stuck on poles 

and set up where they were beheaded. Now, I believe, 
this is not the custom. 

In Stockholm, two men were lately beheaded for a 
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murder and if the public papers speak the feelings of the 
r^eoule ’in all probability this wll be about the last capital 
punihment in Sweden. At the last meeting of the “ diet,” 
a very great attempt was made to do away ^vith capital 
punishment, and, singular to say, the priests stood alone as 

champions of the system. ... 

Formerly a master could take the law into his own hands, 

and chastise his own servants, this, however, is not the 

case now, and an assault, especially on a poheeman, is a 

very serious offence in Sweden. 

T should certainly recommend the adoption of the 


Swedish prison discipline for our garotters. I have 
been told that they do not clip the prisoner close here, 
but as soon as he enters the prison they shave clean 
the one half of his head, leaving the hair on the other. 
This sort of head-dress must have an imposing and striking 


efifect. 

No one can be executed without first confessing the 
crime, even after having been condemned; but the prisoner 
is kept in prison till the confesson is made ; and solitary con¬ 
finement and the exhortations of the priest generally force 
the prisoner to confess sooner or later. Whether there is 
either justice or mercy in such a law I leave wiser heads 


than mine to determine. 

The constables in the country are about on a par with 
our old parish constables, at home, only, of course, fewer 
and further between. The new police in Gothenburg are a 
poor imitation of the London police ; but it is a very heavy. 

ofience to interfere with them when on duty. 

In the country to^vns, the night-watchmen cry the hours 
with loud sonorous voices, and one watchman, in Carlstad, 
was perched all night upon the top of the church tower 
to cry the hours through a loud horn, and give notice if a 
fire broke out in the night. I used to think a Swedish 
postillion must have roughish work of it during the winter, 
but his life would be a bed of roses compared to that of one 
of these steeple watchmen, on a cold January night, in the 
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CriraeSj I believe^ seldom go undetected, for justice, 
though slow in this country, is sure. 

The total number of prisoners confined in all the prisons 
in the country, for ofiences of every kind, in 18(52, was 
10,055. This was rather more than in 18(51, when' the 
number was 9936; but loss than 1835, by 1582 (or 13 

per cent.) ; than 1815, by 5-128; than 1855, by 2049 ; than 
1860, by 1252. 


Suicides are not so very uncommon, and in no other 

country have I heard of more real determined cases of 

yc'/o dc S6 than in this. Sometimes when a peasant drowns 

himself he sticks his hat or coat upon the bank of the 

river, so that his friends may know what has become 
of him. 


Theie is not a reg’ular coroner\s inquest here in cases of 
murder or violent death, as in England; but the lans- 
man has to view the body, and investigate the cause of 
death. There is, I may add, no trial by jury^^ in the 
north, hut in all cases, I believe, a final appeal to the king. 

Ill cases of felo de se a Christian burial is denied to the 
unfortunate deceased. 


The civil laws are lenient. Bankruptcies and insolvencies 

are very common, and appear to be thought little of. It 

IS very rarely that a man is imprisoned for debt, because 

his creditor must keep him during his imprisonment. Un^ 

less a man put his hand to paper, it appears to me that a 

debt will take almost any length of time to recover. I 

would wam the strang'er, in any foreign country, to be very 

careful about signing his name to anything, especially bills. 

I only once put my name to a bill in Sweden, and this was 

to be joint security for a tailor, and I was done in so clever 

a^ manner that Sam Slick himself could not have beaten it. 

Two sm'eties were required for £25 for tliis man, to be paid 

m a twelvemonth, and I agreed to be one, on the distinct 

understanding that if the tailor did not pay, I could only 

be called upon to pay £12 10s., and my fellow-bondsman 
the other £12 10s. 

The bill was properly drawn; I signed my name under 
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the tailor’s, and my co-bondsman under mine; but there 
was a little space left between my name and his, and in 
this place they cleverly inserted a Hne to the effect that if I 
could not pay the whole £25 (in default of the tailor s doing 
sol the other hondsinan ivould pay his share. Of course, the 
ta lor never paid a shilling, and I had to pay the whole, or 
within a fortnight after the date of the biU all my things 
would have been sei/.ed. I had fortunately enough to pay. 

I was much vexed when I reflected that a man hke my- 
splf who had seen no little of horse-dealing and turf-life. 

Law expenses are very moderate in this country as com¬ 
pared with England. Nevertheless, as elsewhere, the law¬ 
yers appear to live and thrive. 

There is no system of police espionage in this country, 

as in Russia. This sort of thing would not suit the free 
Swedes. There is no need of government spies, where a 
loyal feeling exists among aU classes, nor does it require a 
very severe police, to keep a nation in order, who are all 
well disposed towards each other. Even if the countiy is a 
poor one, 1 would ten thousand times rather be the King of 
Sweden,'and feel that I had not areal enemy among all 
my subjects, than be the Autocrat of a land like Russia, 
and know that those of my subjects who did not hate me, 

only feared me. , o j 

The strength of the standing aimy of Sweden m 

exclusive of ofi&cers, was as foDows . 



Infantry .—Guards 

Of the line 

Conscription 


1,800 

24,000 

70,950 


Resides Gotland National Consci iptiou, 
which, however, cannot be called on 
active service out of that island . 
Cavalry ,—Guards . • • • 

Of the line 
Conscripts 


96,750 


8,500 


450 

4,450 

3,700 


8,600 




ARMl", 
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5,050 

1,180 

4,070 



Adillenj (with 170 cannon) .... 

Engineers • • . . . 

Train 

* 

Total 

Independent, however, of these troops, they have an¬ 
other corps the numerical strength of which I am unable to 
state, which in the event of an invasion would probably 
be of material assistance, but who belong neither to the 
contingent nor the reserve. Every young man in Sweden 
from twenty-one to twenty-five is liable to be called upon 
to serve as a soldier in case of invasion. He is drilled for 

two years, and for a short time on the parade-ground with 
the other soldiers. 

The regular land-soldiers do not live in barracks (except 
the artillery m Gothenburg and the guards in Stock¬ 
holm), but they are stationed all over the country. Every 
estate or hemman in Sweden, of which there are about 
bo,000, must support a soldier, i. c., find him a house and 
little pmee of land, do his ploughing for him, and pay him 

a certain amount of rye yearly. Some few estates are called 

Satterier,^’ and these, having been granted in former times 

to the possessors free of aU taxes, have no soldiers to sup- 

port. .Amd in some few other cases a " hemman,” instead 

of keeping a house and land for a soldier, pays a yearly tax 

0 90 rqr. to the crown. These soldiers are exercised or 

tolled once m every year, and this is the only time they can 

be said to be on soldier^s duty, when they meet and camp 

out on some large plain. Most of them are married, live at 

ome, and do labouring work for the rest of the year, 

except some few who are stationed in castles throughout 
the land. ° 


By this plan the Swedish army is kept up at a small 
e^ense to the crown. All their arms and uniforms, when 
ey are not on drill, are deposited here and there in large 

magazines. . ^ 

officers are also scattered over the country, many of 
em iving on faims gi^anted to them by government. 
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That the Swedish soldiers are strong, brave, and hardy 
men there can be little doubt, and probably in an intellectual 
and moral point of view stand higher than the common 
British soldier. In the case of an invasion, they would 
doul)tless bo very formidable opponents, for the country is 
well adapted to a guerilla war. But we must not shut our 
eyes to what is the real strength of an army constituted like 
theirs, comprising as it does men with families, men taken 
from their business or work, and who do not possess, like 
the soldiers of permanent and regular armies, the instruction 
or habits acquired in military life. Moreover, their cannons 
and muskets arc quite of the old school, and would stand 
little chance against well-appointed batteries, manned with 
modern artillery, or regiments armed with the Whitworth 
rifle, AVe had a pretty good proof of the efficacy of well 
rifled cannons over old artillery in the late war between the 
Prussians and the Danes. Perhaps the only nation the 
Swedes have to fear arc their neighbours the Eussians; and 
I trust the day is very far distant when the old blue and 
yellow flag of Sweden will have to strike to Eussia. 
Of all European countnes, Sw'eden has apparently at the 
present day less need of a large standing army, and more 
need of an effective rifle force, than any other. She ' 
has no foreign possessions to protect, and she wishes to 
make no aggressions upon her neighbours; and as long as • 
they will let her alone, I do not think she will ever meddle 
with them. Late events have, however, shown us that 
aggrandizement is now the aim of the larger continental 
states, and if, as it seems probable, Prussia and Eussia are 
in league, Sweden may be said to stand between two fires, 
especially if the Prussians make further encroachments 
upon Denmark. National bravery will avail little against 
brute force and overwhelming numbers, but an effective 
rifle corps would do much in a land like Sweden. To be 
fore-warned is to be fore-armed, and I should strongly 
recommend the Swedish government to re-model their ai’til- 
lery and the small arms of their infantry, and to do all that 
lies in their power to encourage the movement of the volun- 


teer rifle clubs. It is upon these latter that the safety of a 

country will much depend in case of an invasion. With a 

very little management and at a trifling expense, Sweden 

might have at her command 50,000 volunteer rifle 

men—riien of good blood, in the prime of life, who if 

properly armed, and fighting' in their own country, would 

be very little if at all inferior to the ordinary land 
soldiers. 

It does not appear now to be England’s policy to intci'. 
fere with foreign quarrels ; and whether it was foolish or 
wise in liei not to assist Ilcnmarh in the late strug'g’lo, I am 
not politician enough to say. Whether or no she liL lost 
her prcst/pc among European powers by not doing so, 
I think uiatteis very little. I do not consider that for many 
years England has hud one really true friend in Europe. 
And there is not a European power who would not bo sin¬ 
cerely glad to see her embroiled in a quarrel from which 
she could not extricate herself. No one but Englishmen who 
are living abroad can see with what jealousy, I may almost 
say hatred, England is regarded by nearly every foreign 
powei, and it behoves lici' just now to bo very careful how 
she casts the first stone. All I trust is, that she never will 
be taunted into fighting. But if it is once shown that it is 
her duty to fight, I for one feel pretty confident, notwith¬ 
standing all the sneers not only of foreig'iiers but oven of 
many of her own countrymen, that tho good old British 
war-cry of “ Heaven prosper the right,” will be found to 
liavG lost none of its ancient nieanino*. 

The Swedish fleet consists of 8 line-of-battlo ships 
(2 steamers and 6 sailing vessels); G frigates (1 screw 
and 5 sailing ships); 6 brigs; 18 schooners; 88 gun 
sloops (consisting of 12 steamers and 76 sailino- ves¬ 
sels); 6 small steamers; 112 gun boats (a very eflbctivo 
force on this rocky island-studded coast); 12 small tran¬ 
sports. In all 24 steamers, 237 sailing-vessels, with 1215 
cannons. 

The Norwegian army consists of—troops of the line, 
19,511 men; laud troops, 15,601 men. In all, 35,115 men! 
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TliG NorwGg’i£Lii n£Lvy consists of 14G sliips^ witli 8o4 

cannon. 

The volunteer rifle movement is going on slowly in 
Sweden, and there is scarcely so much enthusiasm displayed 
in the cluse as I should have fancied there would have been 
in a country so well adapted for sharp-shooters, and where 

the rifle is decidedly a favourite weapon. 

The two naval depots are Stockholm and Carlskrona, 
and perhaps the best fortified sea-coast town is Marstrand. 
There is a military college, like Sandhurst, at Carlsberg, near 

Stockholm. 

The Swedes make excellent sailors, and I have often 
heard English captains say that they like to have a Swede 
or two very much among their crew. Neither the wages or 
the hving are so good on board the Swedish as on the 
British or American ships, and on this account so many 
Swedish sailors sail under these two flags. I fancy they 
prefer the American. 

The annual expenses of the Swedish Government in 1860 
amounted to 26,911,710 rix-doUars. 


1. Head, or cro^vn departments 

rqr. rmt. 

1,278,400 

2. Justiciary 

2,108,570 

3, Foreign . 

479,200 

4. Land force 

8,727,720 

5. Naval 

3,305,100 

6. Civil department 

2,200,950 

7, Financial department 

4,270,450 

8. Ecclesiastical 

3,276,400 

9. Pensions . 

1,168,920 

Total 

. 26,911,710 


Or about one and a half million English pounds. 

This expenditure must, however, have increased dviring 
the last four years. In 1841 it amounted to little over 
16,000,000 rix-dollars. 

The taxes are light, indeed, in comparison to England. 
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Most of them seem to ho charged upon the land, except a 
small income-tax. All these things arc managed very 
well. 


Each pro\’ince has its governor^ who resides in the coun¬ 
try town^ and each town its burgomaster. In every district 
is a lansman^'^^ or head-magistrate^ who is regarded by the 
peasants as httle inferior to royalty itself. 

Judges are appointed for each district, wlio hold a kind 
of district court or assize every spring and autumn at dif¬ 
ferent places throughout the country for the trial of criminal 
and civil cases. 


ClIA.I''rER II. 


c;.,KraU)eserii.tio..of Life m the Country-Thc InhaWtanta-Exponsee of 

Living, and Advice to the Truvoller and Sportsman Visiting Sweden. 

No passport is now required to any part of the north, and 
the traveller can visit Denmark, Sweden, or Norway with 
far less difficulty than ho conld ten years ago. There is 
little trouble at any of the custom-houses, and he is sm’C to 
meet with civility and assistance from every official. 

If the English traveller wishes to roach Sweden direct, 
his best plan will be to come to Gothenburg by a steamer 
fn.m Loudon or Hull, which leaves both places every week 
duriiio- the summer for Gothenburg. Messrs. Phillips and 
Grav °s. Rood Lane, City, arc the agents m London; Messrs. 
Wlkon ill Hull. The Loudon boats are the cheapest, but 
" X .1.0 class ,111 ««t exceed id bes.de. p.,visi.„. 
Oil board. This is not much out ot the way, but for dop 
the case is differeut. A pointer was sent ovp to me by the • 
Hull boat in 1803, and its fore was £1 Is. id. to Gothp- 
bur<r. The same dog’s fare from England to Australia, 
11,000 miles, would have been £5. Small paicesaieaso 

exorbitantly dear by tbese steamers. 

The Icim-th of passage is about the same from both places, 

say at longest, three days. The steamers will run near^ 
through the whole year, certainly from Pebriiary to the mi - 
die of November. From Gotheiibm-g the traveller can reach 
Stockholm at any time of the year in one day by rail, bu in 
the summer I should certainly recommend him to go up by 
ono of the little steamers over the Wener. Tie passage 
will probcably occupy three days, but this will e amp y 
repaid by the sight of the beautiful scenery through which 
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it passes. In fact, I know not a nicer nor cheaper siiinnior 
for the English tourist than to como to Gothcnhurg and 
travel up to Stockholm in this manner. Ho will not 

require a guide an inch of the way as all the captain.s on 
these boats speak English. 

There are no real English liotol.s in Gothcnhurg or Stock¬ 
holm, but in most there is a courier who .speaks English. 
Living in a hotel at either place will ho about as dear'’a,s in 
a second-rate London hotel. Blom’s hotel and the Gotha 
Kalian are perhaps the best in Gothenburg; Hotel Eyd- 
berg in Stockholm. 

I should decidedly recommend any Eng^lisliman (espe- 
dally a sportsman) landing in Gothenburg, if ho want any 
advice or assistance, at once to call upon my old friend, Hr. 
Duff, British Vice-Consul, a flrst-rato .sportsman himself^ and 
who is alw.ays willing to help an English traveller. 

The English traveller who lands in a foreign country with 
a good letter of credit in his pocket will find little dimculty 
in getting on, and if he is only visiting Sweden for the pur¬ 
pose of seeing the country, and of obtaining a little chance 
fishing and shooting at any place whore he may stop, he had 
better hire a travelling servant in Gothenburg who .speaks 
English (at os. 6d. per day and his keep), and when once in 
leading strings, leave all to his guide. He will see the 
country in this manner, and I dare say obtain a little sport¬ 
ing whenever he chooses to pull up. But as this book is in¬ 
tended for a guide to the English sport.sman whoso means 
are too limited to obtain him good sport in England, and 
therefore, seeks a new field where he may bo able to enjoy a 
little sport ,and yet live cheaply and comfortably for a leugtli 
of tune, I shall endeavour to point out to such a oiio the 
cheapest and best way to go to work in settUng- up the conn- 
try where fair sport is to be had, and where he may live at 
a moderate expense ; and in a future chapter, I shall enter 
more fully into the fishing and shooting of this country, 
telling him exactly what sport he may expect to find, what 
localities are best to seek it in; and if he only follows my ad¬ 
vice, I do not fancy he will bo altogether disappointed. 
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But before visiting Sweden, he must make up bis mind to 
moderate sport and to work hard for that. Considering the 
wild nature of the country except right «P - Lapland (and 
my “ Spring and Summer in Lapland” will ell him all about 
the fauna and sporting capabilities of that land) Sweden is 
very badly stocked with game, and this is solely o^ng to 
the o-ame laws being treated quite as nonentities, and there 
being no regular gamekeepers to look after the game, except 
iust in the duck and snipe season. I never made what I call 
a heavy hay in the country, others, however, I know have 

done much more than myself. ini- 

I will then suppose a man to have landed in Gothen- 

buro- without a friend, and without knowing a word of the 
Kn °uao-c. If he is a married man, and thinks of eventually 
«ctthn ” let him by all means leave his wife and famDy at 
home Lll he has taken one trip over by himself to recon¬ 
noitre the land. He ndll get on well enough in Gothenbm^, 
where about every third man speaks English, nor will he 
require any assistance till he comes right up into the coimtry. 
It irill be very little use for him to remain in Gothenburg, 
where living is as dear as in England, and very little sport 
to be obtained at the present day, except by the residents 
who have now aU the shooting in their ovm hands, and are 
cxceedintrly jealous of strangers. There is very little trout 
fishin- in the south of Sweden, and there are only two or 
three “salmon streams along the whole range of the southern 
and south-eastern coast, and it is quite as difficult to ge 
leave to fish them as in England, so don t let the English 
traveller fancy that he will be able to procure salmon fishing 
in every part of Sweden. I refer him to my chapter on 
Swedish sporting for further information on this point 
There certainly used to be, and perhaps, at tunes, sriU 
is fair duck and snipe shooting in the Gothenburg reed 
beds, but now the shooting there is very strictly pre¬ 
served by a kind of club ; besides, when an Englishman 
leaves home ho docs not travel to meet Englishmen ; and I 
think no town so undesirable a residence for an English- 
m.an as a second-rate foreign one, whore English customs 
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and manners are universally aped, and En-lish prices clinro-.-.l 
for foreign produce. Nothing but English goes down" in 
Gothenburg, and they tell a good story of a Gothenbnr- 
swe w o went into a coffee room there and ordered a real 
ng is dinner. Ho must have real English beef-steaks 

real English porter, in fact he so bothered the girl with hi.s 

ng ish orders, that at length she asked him whether she 

was also to bring him kjiio'lish cnlf . fi i , • . 

a imgiisn salt; the name by which our 

epsom salts are known in Sweden. 

The man who only visits Gothenburg has seen verv 
n e of Sweden. The Swedes he meets with are spoiled by 
the number of English whom they see in this little seaport 
and the few English who are resident there will bo of !ittle 
01 no use in introducing him, either to the sportiim or 
natural history of this fine land, and the scenery ronnd'th; 

town, although pretty, is scarcely Swedish; so if he walfi^ 

to see real Swedish scenery, real old fashioned Swedish 
customs and enjoy a little fair sporting at a moderate ni 7 

he must shake the dust off his shoes at fl . . i I ' 

of Gothenburg, and steam un tn i-i i\r good town 

■e 1 s,team up to the Wener at once - mwl 

fakeThTs^^a «'•>> 

tame up Jus quarters m Carlstad for a few months till l,e i 

b.»„e with J. o 

to™. It .e no, tie J;",* “ 

m e country where any aport is to be had till he hue 

he™i aTfet' 3 , 1 V'®t him settle where 
th. pi e Si r m'“h’""®' “<1 of 

wl hfll ® ” a P" ■""» th«n 

. 1 , n , ^ooome used to the country. An Eno-fishman 
therefore who visits Sweden for a short time cannot <riye 
any opinion as to whether it is a cheap country or not. ° 

a countrv“aft Sweden is not so cheap 

beheveam England suppose, and I 

mthout Enghsh comforts, will be able to live verv nearh- 

nnot as cheaply, in EntrEnrl n, r . ^ nearly, 

P y, in nmgiand. But for a single man, who 
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docs not mind roughing it, and can make himself tolcrahly 
comfortable in peasants’ quarters, after he has once mastered 
a little of the language, -and got a footing in the country, 
and who wishes to enjoy a little fair fishing and shooting, 
Sweden is certainly a cheap country in some respects, and 
after all a good deal freer than any part of England. Such a 
man ought to live well on £50 per year, and get some very 
tolerable sporting, but ho must then hire his own room 
and buy his own provisions. There are many places where 
a simde man can board with a gentleman’s family at about 
two shillings a day, with a peasant for a little less, and till 
he gets imcd to the country, this will be, perhaps, his 
cheapest plan. But a man with a family will find it very 
difficult to get settled. I am certain he will have great 
difficulty in finding accommodation, and that such a 
man nuist reside for some time in a town at English 
prices, and probably at an inn, before he can settle up 
countiw. Very few residents have furnished rooms to 
let,”"and although a single man may obtain quarters any 
where, it will be very diflicult for a man with a fiimily. A 
-gentleman with his wife and two small children and nurse- 
maid could not get board and lodging any where in Werm- 
laud under ten shillings a day; and this veiy gentleman 
who had come over from Belgium, said that with his family 
he could live there far cheaper than in Sweden, and much 
more comfortably, inasmuch that one franc, of which he 
o-ot about twenty-five for the English pound, would go as 
far as the rix-dollar in Sweden, of which he got about seven¬ 
teen for tlie pound. But if he hires his own little place and 
takes Swedish servants, and buys his own promsioiis, he 
may certainly do it for less ; but this he can’t think about 
until he has been at least six months in the country. 

I have tried dilferont plans. I have lived with gentle¬ 
men and with peasants, and I have hired my own room, 
and bought my own provisions. The latter was by far the 
most "independent but the dearest plan, for I was never a 
very good economist. If a man really means to settle, ho 
had far better hire a small place, with a few acres of ground, 
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and farm a little. He must at all events have a housekeeper, 
and a man to row him and help him in his shootino- excur¬ 
sions, and he may just as well employ their spare time use¬ 
fully as not. But if he can fall in with a {■•entleman or 
respectable peasant in a good district, who will board and 
lodge him for about Is. Gd. a day at first (and such a place 
a single man will be able to get), I am sure he will find this 
his cheapest plan. 'J'here will bo one great advantage in 
this plan, it will give him a sort of standing and introduc¬ 
tion into the country, while he is acquiring- the laiio-uao-o, 
and if he only gets himself liked, which he can oashy 
do if he behaves civilly and courteously to the o-entlo- 

men, and liberally to the peasants, he will find no difficulty in 
getting on. ^ 

It is not easy to recommend tlio clioice of a locality for 
a man whose solo object is sporting. The best partrid<vo 
shooting is in the south of Sweden, and we had none hi 
Wermland, where I spent the most of my time. Perhaps 
also, the best open black game and woodcock shooting is in 
the south; but I fancy a stranger will now find some diffi¬ 
culty in obtaining sport there, as most of the proprietors 
fish and shoot themselves. Duck and .snipe shootino- 

can be met with throughout the whole countiy in o-ood 
localities. ^ 

But in Wermland, if a man is only settled in a good 
locahty, he will meet with every kind of game peculiar to 
Sweden (before the severe winter of 1860 cut them all 
off, we had excellent partridge shooting in the south of the 
province), and in many places, especially towards the north 
yerj^ good trout and grayling fishing, and even lake trout’ 
besides nearly every other kind of fish which is mot with in 
the southern waters. I speak of this province fi-om expe¬ 
rience. I made many good friends there, and I am cer¬ 
tain any other Englishman can do the same. He will 
here find the gentlemen kind and courteous, the peasants 
cml, and willing to oblige, and besides this (whicli .is now 
far from being the case in the south of Sweden), he will 
have no difficulty in obtaining sport if he only bears in mind 
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these two golden rules— never to set foot on any man’s land, 

even the meanest peasant’s, without first asking leave; and, 

r 11 tn nvoid getting the name of a pot-hunfer. If he has 
above all, - fishing on a gentleman’s ground, let him 

a day’s s lOO behind him, and a few rix- 

loavc a goo • ■ 

dollars an fishing, he will have little 

”^ir^n obtainin<v leave to fish as much as he pleases 
difficul y . ^vermland with a rod and line; but there 

is" unreal salmon fishing anywhere inland; and as for 
L matter of shooting, there wiU be many wild tracts where 
he can wander for miles without any one asking him where 

Vip is o’oinir* 1 * 1 

Of course he must hire a man to row him, and accom- 

.any him in his forest rambles-in fact, as a general rough 
!;rvant. Such a man he will get for about s. 3d per day 
in the summer, and he must buy a boat for his fis ing. 
boat will cost him nearly £1, a punt 12s. If he lushes to 
travel about (and as soon as he becomes known to the neigh¬ 
bouring landoivners he will have lots of invitations, for 
Wermland is one of the most hospitable provinces in all 
Sweden), he can always obtain a peasant’s horse and cart 
for Is. 2d. the Swedish mile, to take him where he wan s. 
His doo-s he must feed entirely on oatmeal and milk, and 
“LfS 10., . je.r will keep each dog well, and it he 
reads further on, he will see at what price, and in what man¬ 
ner he can feed himself. . t. 

It would be far the best for any man who really wishes to 

spend two summers and one winter in Sweden, and to give the 
country a fair trial, to come up to Carlstad in May, as soon 
as there is open water, and live there till the season sets 
in when he must look out for better quarters, and this he 
will have to leave much to chance. Here ho must, of course, 
take lessons in Swedish, and spend his whole time m master¬ 
ing the language. I always foimd Carlstad a very mce and 

pretty summer residence, and the people veiy ' 

certainly cheaper than Gothenburg. I may add, that a 
good many people hero speak English, and I know no town 
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in Sweden where they are more anxious to learn, and I am 

certain a well educated young Englishman could get an ox- 

cellent living by teaching English. He would "niako far 

more money and be far more independent than many a 

poor curate at home, and tlms gain an introduction into the 
best families. 

If he wants real wild Swedish sporting, he liad better 
when he moves, go right up into Dalecarlia, and the nearer 
he camps to the dividing fell rang-o between Sweden ami 
Norway the better. But in every part of Wermland he \vill 
get .vild forest shooting. I have heard Trysell, on the Nor¬ 
wegian frontier well spoken of, but I fancy anywhere about 
twenty-five or thirty Swedish miles north of Carlstad, would 
bring a man into the wildest forest districts ; and I should 
recommend him to be somewhere near the fells. I know the 

river Klar for quite twenty miles up, and I was much dis¬ 
appointed in both tho fishing and shooting there for I was 
not near enough to tho real fells, and none of tho great lake 
trout seem to come far up that river. Probably they are 
aU stopped by tho fall at Degerforss, about a couplo of 
wedish miles nortli of Carlstad, where great numbers are 
taken every year in the salmon-trap. Strange to say, I 
found very few willow grouse up there, although they conic 
much further south ; in fact, very little of any kind of o-aine 
on the banks of that river. Boar shooting, as well as e!k is 

to be obtamed within about seventy English miles north of 

C'flrlstSjd* 


His Engbsh money ho had better leave with Mr Duff in 
Gothenburg, to whom all his remittances could be made. 

hat gentleman could send him Swedish money when he 
required it. Whatever part ho settled in, there would 
always be a town or iron manufactory in the neighbourhood 
to which his letters could be sent from Carlstad, and this he 
must arrange with the postmaster there. 

He will of course bring all his English clothes and tackle 
with him, and let his outfit be good. Just what he has 
used at home will do here. A rifle will be of very little use 
to him, for in bear and elk shooting, I think a smooth-bore 
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•11 „.wor cvci-y Pi^rpose ; unless, Indeed, lie means to ti^ 

7 V stalking on tlie fells, and then, of course, his ride 
rcindec - „ " ble. A pea-ride would, however, he very 
will he inc isp^t-n'^ blackcock and capercaiUie in the winter if 
handy o bring over 

a man ® powder and caps, for these he cannot get 

plenty " buy plenty of powder (hut it will 

"ot hrso’^ican and strong as the English) for ,hout 2s. 

1 T never saw any caps in use up the countiy, 

exemr the common German rubbish. Ve^ good shot he 
1 , onvwhcre and his best plan will he to procure 

r’'.t’Itatime from the manufactory of Skrdder and Arpi, at 
r!ddsinedhvttan. He can order this in Carlstad, imditwill 
^ 1 + 1dm nacked in 5 lb. packages in a strongbox. The 

the English, ™n .P/~» «»; »> ■ 2, 

. to I t which latter number is the size of a small pistol 
bidlct The best sizes I can recommend are-1 for snipe and 
woodcocks, 3 for ducks, black game, etc., 5 for hares and 
capercaillie, and one packet (5 lb.) of 10 or 1 in case of a 
hot at a lynx or wolf. He can also buy bullets of all sizes, 
and the bJst powder that I have met ivith in Sweden, from 
Jhe same manufactory. By purchasing it in this way his 

shot will cost him under 3d. per pound. 

I recommend a good strong tweed shooting coat and 
trousers for all seasons and purposes, and if he should want 
auy warmer ^vinter clothing, which he will if he comes to 
winter in North Wcrmland, he mil get it in the country 
better than at home, and a few English books of light read- 
in.r will prove a great solace in many a long winter evening 
" The best dog for all purposes will be a hardy, genera 
purpose setter, which will take the water and retrieve. This 
will do for all game in the open ; a pointer will hardly stand 
the climate up here. I imagine a heavy close-hunting bussex 
spaniel would bo very useful in the forests, but or genera 
work in these deep woodlands, where the dog springs the 
Kamc, and when it perches stands barking under the hill 
till the shooter creeps np and shoots it sitting, I know no 
dog except such as they use here. These are only to bo pro- 
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cured in the country, and such a dog well broken to di-ivo 
hares aud tree capercaillie or black g’ame, will cost from >£ t 
to £5. 

Before he starts for Sweden let him make up his mind to 
be content with fair, moderate sport; this he will be sure to 
get. I dwell much on this point because many sportsmen 
who write to me from hngland for information, seem to have 
formed very erroneous ideas of* sporting in Sweden. 

Let him when once setth^d in the country lay aside his 
Lng’hsh hauteur and exclusiveness, treat the gentlemen with 
courtesy, never trespass (he will scarcely ever bo denied if 
he asks leaver, and let him act with kindness and hearty 
fieedoui and libeiality towards the peasants^ lie will soon 
then become a favouiite v ith all classes, and after lie has 
once got a good name and a good footing’, it aviII be his own 
fault if he caimot keep it. Recollect that all aviII depend upon 
the first footing he gains in the country, and above all never to 
be stingy in tiifles with the peasants, hievci* g’rumble uselessly 
noi give minecessary trouble, ihe peasants are very slow, 
and must not be put out of their way. 

I never in "Weimland hoard of any one renting shooting’. 

I have always been lucky enoughmyself to obtainis much of 
both fishing and shooting as I wanted, through tlie kindness 
of the neighbouring gentry and peasants, but 1 daresay a 
tract of forest land could easily be hii-ed for a trifle, and, no 
doubt, if this was really well looked after, a good head of 
game might soon bo got up. I know fishing is often let for 
a certain share of the fisli. But I always had an objection 
to lenting either the exclusive right of fishing or shooting 
in a foreign country. Such a plan is very apt to In ing a man 
into colhsion and unpleasantness with his mhgbhours } it is far 
better to obtain leave to fish or shoot Avheii you please, and 
either pay a small sum or give up part of tlio fish or game, and 
have no trouble Avith preserving. Of course, if a man pur¬ 
chased an estate, it would be a different matter. As I have 
before stated, sporting was a secondary consideration with 
me, and I did not require to bo settled in a particularly good 
sporting district, especially as I Avas away from homo six 
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months out of the t^vclve, collecting. So all I wanted wa^ 

a home to j absent; in fact, where I could 

h^we^heTd-iarters to arrange my collections, put together 

Z. etc • and I was lucky enough to find just the 
ZTl ZU at Gardsjo, South Wetland, ^th my old 
Mend, Q. E. Stenstrom. My mode of hvmg and expenses 
vere as follows, and in any part of Wer^and I have no doubt 
In Englishman, when he was used to the country, could hve 
;r the same manner, and probably get much better sport 

pai^about £3 yearly for my room, and if I bad liked to 
have gone into farming, I could have hared some land as 
well and the whole house pretty cheap, and by laying out a 
little I could have made it a very nice summer residence. 
But I was always longing to get back to the Austra an 
bush, and could never make up my mind to settle. I was 
surrounded by birch woods with a lake of about 100 acres fufi 
of pike and perch in front of me. I paid Mr. Stenstrom s 
o-ardener’s wife, who lived in the same house, about £3 a 
t-^ar to “do for me,” and gave her coffee, which came 
to quite as much as her wages (and, I may add, that it is 
wonderful how fond these peasant women are of coffee). 

I might have easily hired a proper housekeeper, but this 
would have probably been much more expensive. 

My collocting Ms I pM by piece, e.d if I Wed 

a man to row me for fishing or shooting, I had no trouble 

* 

in getting one. 

My firino-1 got very cheap, for little more than the cost of 
cutting. I “bought the whole of my household fm-nitm-e, 
beds, “tables, chairs, linen, crockery, cooking utensils, 
at an auction for a little more than £8. A few good 
English sporting pictures, racing, steeple-chasing, boMg, 
and iwving, just to show them hero how we do it in Eng¬ 
land, made the walls of my room quite smart, and a hbrary 
on natural history, etc., such as few British natui-alists could 
beat, filled my book-shelves. My Uttle cabin was quite 
a show place for the neighbouring peasants, and it was a 
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treat to hear their remarks on my pictures. Old “ Peter 

Crawlejr” iu private dress was taken by all for a res]iectablG 

Swedish ‘ bruckspatzou,” and a peasant once asked mo if 

young John Day on tlio “Hero” was not our king, for ho 

never saw so grand a Iiorse and rider in his life before. As for 

my books, it was quite a niy'story to the peasants what I 

wanted them for, and as for my collecting’ tastes, I believe I 

was looked upon by one and all as a harmless monomaniac. 

I got my post twice a week from Carlstad, and the “ Field ” 

and Bell s Life ’ kept me informed of wbat was g'oing on 

in England. My guns, rifle, fishing-rods, hung round the 

walls, and if any' brother sportsman could have travelled up 

blind-fold, and opened his eyes in my little cabin, he would 

hardly have believed that he was in tlio wilds of the Swedish 
forests. 

I insured all my goods and cliattels for about £300, at 
the yearly rate of Os. I paid a small tax of 3s. each for my 
dogs, but this is not done in all districts, and as I paid no 
other tax, although I believe, strictly speaking, I ought to 
have paid a small income-tax, I used to give away every 
Christmas a few quarters of rye to the poor people iu the 
neighbourhood, and I always reckoned that this little invest¬ 
ment brought me far betterintere.st than I could have possibly 
obtained anywhere else for my money, because I had in re¬ 
turn the blessings of the poor and needy. I never could see 
that in my neighbourhood any profuse liberality was expected 
from mo because I was an Englishman, nor that any attempt 
was made to impose upon me on this account, at least, if 
so, it was too trifling to be worthy of notice. I certainly 
never yet saw a country where small favours are so thank- 
fully leceived, especially among the poorer classes, and it is 
really wonderful what an immense deal of real charity a 
man has it in his power to do (and at a trifling expense) in a 

country district, and depend upon it it will not be wthout 
its return. 

Wood IS universally used for firing here in iron stoves, 
and when the ashes are burnt down, the chimney of the stove 
IS closed to drive the hot air into the room. By this means 
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and with double windows, the rooms are kept warm in 
wtter These stoves are rather danprous to manage, rf 

.PPustomed to them, for the fumes of charcoal 
you arc n ^ Considering that all these 

may soon and how verj'careless the peasants 

rx........... 

I .ouia .i.e e..ctl,.h. y m Eng. 

land if I close to go to the expense sap that the meat 

Luntlr is made of hard rye, in thm cakes as large as a plate 
Ibis is hung up, and will keep any length of tame. In some 
we houses they bake only twice in the year; but they can 
tlso make just as good light wheat bread as m Englpd. ^ 
The usual fashion of living in the Swedish gentlemen s 
houses is-coffee in bed about six (this custom, which I t^k 
one of the very best in Sweden, is now ^mg laid aside) , 
breakfast about nine; dinner about one (after a Jam pd a 
mio bread and butter); a cup of coffee, anj an houjs 

nap ■ a little snack about five, and suppei at e ^ • 

summer every one in Sweden is very early, and the short 
sTedish sulicr may almost be said to be spent out of 

"^““Tlie prices of provisions in ray district were, in 1864, as 
follows :— 


Mutton 

Beef 

Pork 

Bye meal 

Wieat flour 

Oatmeal 

Eggs 

Cliickeiis 

Hares 

Capercaillie c 
Capercaillie 


Ad, per lb. 

3 (2. per lb. 

4 c?. per lb. 

25. for 20 lb. 

35. for 20 lb. 
l5. for 20 lb. 

7c2. in summer, Is. 

in winter, per score. 
9d, each, 

Ls\ eacb. 

25. 3(2. each, 
l.s. 7(2. each 
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Wild ducks 
Black game 
Hazel grouse . 
Potatoes, about 
Tobacco . 

Beer 

Porter 

Coffee 

White sugar 
Butter 
Milk (new) 

Pike and perch 


6^Z. each. 

Is, Qd, per brace. 

Is. per brace. 

Is. 2fZ. perEnglisli bushel. 
Is. (Sd, to 2s. per lb. 

3(Z. per bottle. 

OcZ. per bottle. 

Od, per lb. 

7d, per lb. 

7d. to Is. per lb. 

4id. per kanna. 

2d. per lb. 


Clothes of all kind (except, perhaps, shoes and boots) 
are much dearer than in England. We had a shop close to 
us, and a shoemaker and tailor on the premises. It is won¬ 
derful ^ow many dependents a Swedish estate owner has 

about him. On the Gardsjo estate alone there were above 
120 men, women, and children. 


I never in my life fell among kinder people in sickness 
than the Swedes. I have been pretty lucky, and I cannot 
sufficiently thank God that, in a wandering life, I have had 
so little sickness. But three or four times I have been rather 
seriously ill here, and then the kindness and sympathy I 
received from all classes was past belief. As for the peasant 
women who nursed me, no trouble was too great for them, 
and there was really something beautiful in the kind atten¬ 
tive way in which they waited upon me, and, above all, the 
cheerful manner in which they anticipated all my querulous 
wants. The doctors are in general veiy clever. In the 
country, a doctor is stationed in every district. He receives 
a httle stipend from Government, and each family pays him 
a small sum a year, say £2 10s. (and for an accident or 
seiious illness there are cheap and excellent hospitals in 
every town). This is exclusive of medicines, for doctors 
rarely dispense here. They write a prescription, which is 
sent to an apothecary to compound. These chemists appear 
to have quite a monopoly, and as there is never more 
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than one in each small town, they appear to charge very 

^ Most country houses, however, are well supplied with 
common medicines, and as all the ordinary aUments are 
pretty well understood, the doctor is only called m, m ex¬ 
treme cases. The principal sicknesses here are low fevers, 

colds, agues, and diarrheea. 

Bleedin" is a universal panacea with the northem 
peasants. They even bleed for the ague. This ague is a 
hon-id complaint, and if caught in the autumn is sure to 
stick to a man through the winter. The strongest are not 
proof against it, and when once in the frame I fancy it 
always sticks to a man. Consumptions are not uncommon. 
Uiarrhcca is very prevalent. The best cure I know is a 
handful of peppercorns washed down with a glass of brandy. 
The peasants here adopt an excellent plan. They all wear 
lono' leather aprons, like blacksmiths, which cover the 
bretst and reach to the knees. The great thing is to 
keep the stomach warm in winter, and I would always 
recommend the stranger who is much exposed to the 
weather here to wrap a shawl or flannel round his body 

undGr liis clotlies. 

The principal peasant doctors are old women, who cup, 
bleed, and blister, most scientifically. These old women 
are also the licensed midwives of the district, and rarely is a 

doctor called in, in a case of labour. ^ . . , 

I fancy there is something in this climate veiy prejudicial 

to the eyes, at least one secs such numbers of men (often 
very young ones) who wear spectacles ; and I do not know 
whether it arises from the heat of the stomach or from the 
quantity of sugar which is eaten, but I have seen a great 
many pretty faces spoiled by the total loss and decay of the 
teeth. We had very nice neighbours round us, and if I had 
chosen, I need net have been at home half the winter. 

Although the shooting could not be called first-rate, we 
had capercaillie, hares, black game, and hazel gi’ouse, in all 
the forests. Plenty of ducks and snipe in the season, in 
the grass, in the meadows, and in the rushes by the side of 
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the Wener. I don’t know that I ever enjoyed myself 
more than I used to do in August and September, when 
I would make little trips, nuth my old man in n.y 

punt, on to the lake. We used to take our provisions 

with us, and our fishing and shooting tackle, and camp 

out, and cook our meals on one of the little islands 

which stud the lake. It was not so much the sport I cared 

about, as the pleasure I used to feel in wandering free 

and unmolested among such beautiful scenery. I used 

however to pick up a good many birds, and, in 1803,’ 

I bagged above 200 couple of ducks and snipe, princi! 

pally the former, close round us, and I was not out 

thirty times. I could go pretty well where I pleased 

for every one around was kind and civil, and I had shootiuo-’ 

such as it was, over far more ground than over I cared L 
walk over. 

The only fish we used to get around us, were pike, 
perch, and roach, pike-perch (or gos), jack, bream, and 
the commoner fresh-water fish. Wo had no salmon-trout 
near us, although many places in the Wener abound in 
them, and about throe miles north-west we had some very 
fair httle trout-streams, and two lakes full of charr, up to 
5 lb. weignt_, and even laro-er. ^ 

I passed a very happy life, because I had plenty to 
do with my collecting, else the time would have often him<.- 
veiy heavy on my hands in the winter, for at this time there 
IS httle or nothing to be done in these forests. If a man is 
ever so keen a sportsman, he is of necessity kept a prisoner 
y the weather many days in doors, when he cannot get out 
at all for the snow; and moreover if he could get into the 
orests at this season, they appear to be quite deserted, 
never could fancy where all the forest game is at this 
season. n England the shooter reckons on his best and 
most varied bags m the winter. In Sweden the season for 
game may e said to close in November, for then all the 
ucks, snipe, and woodcocks have left us. The game birds 
which remain in the forest I beheve all sit quiet in the trees 
where no dog can find them ; and except an odd fox (for we 
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shoot them here), a martin, cat, or a hare, there is little 

tcTTfannoratn^tt™ life in a bush cottage in the 
wilds of Sweden during the long Swedish winter js a drearj, 
monotonous existence. I was very well off, but a man 
"Zso sole object is sporting would not have my resources. 
Mv time as I said before, was fully occupied. I hac an 
excellent library to turn to (and the old author was not far 
Tong who declared that of all men most to be pitied were 
" iinkarned gentlemen on a rainy day ») and I had my col- 
lections to arrange and look after. Moreover I had my 
Imidlord, who spoke BngUsh as well as myself, close at hand, 
and whenever I wanted a change I ran into Carlstad, or 
l-ove over to spend a few days with some friend or o her in 
the nei<i-hbourhood, whose doors were always open to me. 
Riit most likely if a man were settled up in the real w s, 
where the best sport is to be obtained, he would not have 
many neighbours within calling distance, and would probably 
let no one who could speak English. Even if his sole object 
were bear-hunting, he could not always be m the forest; in 
fact the few bears he might kill would not occupy a great 
3 of his time, and many a dreary week would hang 

heavily on liis hands. Of coui-se if a man had --d 
family with him, and were Imng on his own little es ate, 
the case would be very different, but I am here particularly 
addressing myself to tho baehelor sportsnimi, 

SweS:f h/ :ifd1nt sptrill' rcompensate him 
for the lonely solitary ^ ^ rdso 

L But I never fouiid 

,L life lonely. We all know what an eftect o^^ei 

in a bui hut for five or six months gazing upon a dreaiy 
prospect of snow and pines, with little employment, would 
weal many a man out. But when once the spring sets m, 
the case is different, and tho proper arrangement in these 
northern forests for the man whose solo object is sporting, 


“ SOCIAL DISTINCTION.” 

I on 

should bo that ho could sleep frem November to March 

wake up about April, and never sleep again till Noveinbe; 
came round. 

To oojoy Swoden tliorougl.ly, ,, „„ , 

oo^try 00,.]y M.y, ^ 

.■»d I w,II safely say tl,,„ if , ■ 

conag, ,,,, a good d„t,act i„ North Wor.nlaod, spent tL,‘ 

, to England every winter, they 

coa d enjoy tl,o„selves ns .as any I™ . 

™-ld, and gel some capital sporting. The dilforenco il 
I.. expense of this, and apen.ling the rvinler Le.-e ,vo,.ld 
be 1,tile more than the cost of the journey to En-I.and .and 

leave their cottage and „ll n.eir l„n„ 
very safely in charge of a peasant, and although they „l„ld 
not enjoy that “social di.li„c.i„„ » which „ » ^ 

Scottish moor (according to the editor of the “ Sotlirdai 
Renew ) confers upon a man, they would have some it 
thug good sport, and the sportsni.an with „|,„„, 

year would very pi-ob.ably at the end of the season be idde 
compare books with tho rich Eno-lish o,.o.,etp ei,,yy ! , 

had paid £_00 a year for the mere rent of bis moor But 
he Saturday Eeviower was not altogether wroim for fo^ 
the sport be what it may in a foreign land, it wiH alw-n s 

&?nT ^'"id- “T I 

lope than I could perhaps bag in England in a week 

tilLThaW n fliglit-sbeoting in Ans- 

' an I could well carry home, I have never felt half 

he real pleasure in tlie sport that T used to do when wan 

denng m bygone days with no one but my old ffuide in the 

wild sehtnde of the Cwlimd fen. Be tl.i hewet ss tt 

Zislrif'h” 1“” •'■o 

portsman if he only once comes to know tho countrv-tho 

grand secret, .fter alii it is easily reached from Eni.d and 
.be ZtogZhlme.”' *» 

The Enghsh reader who has only associated Sweden with 
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hpn-s would be struck with astonishment 
ice, ^ Swedish country gentleman’s house, and 

upon enter » n^ino-. At first the stiff pohteness of the 
seeing no°counti-y where the outward forms of 

welcome { strictly observed than here, and in this 

politeness aie French, whose manners are I fancy 

much copie ) g inmate of the house for twenty- 

but before he had 

zrxo >-»-•“ '‘"O'™ V r"*?- 

^ V however all the form and ceremony which is far 
to ^ef^lent amo^g themselves, I have invm-iably seen that 
their innate courtesy towards a stranger will cause them o 
overlook much which they would condemn in a country- 
of their own. 1 have often sat down to dinner in a 

Toolta^-coat. aad received quite as le.rty » welcome .» 
irctlrer Quests who were in full dree.. And I may here 
lad that aiess is corried to almost too great an eiccss among 

the Swedish gentry, especially m the towns. 

But as is Iways the case, the female flowers in the domestic 

jyaHerr’r would naturally please the stranger the most; and 

what I like in the Swedish ladies is this, that although t ey 

ne™. neglect the dn^ie. of 

lll'lLrtrmc^), yon wiil never catch a real Swedmh^y 
unurenared to receive you—she is always so neat and clean, 
drissed in a becoming style, and ever with a “ 

welcome the stranger. Her goivn is most probably ho 

1 1 t it fits her as if turned out by a first-i-ate millmer. 

hL whole dress is plain, and with little ornament. Her h^m 
(and they often have ““Snificcnl '\ohind 

rW ncl "drlL^ll al, is. ! thinh. . 

coloured handkorchiot thrown “rdossly over the head im 

?t would he it they only knew how 

scarcely judge enough to say what style of bea y 
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prevalent among the Swedish women. You see as many 
dark women as fair, large as well as small, and some re¬ 
markably handsome faces. And many a proud titled 
English “ star ” would find it hard to hold her own when 

brought side by side with the fresh healthy beauty of the 
nortli. 

I do not know how it is, but I always felt soon at oaso 
in their company; there is something so kind-hearted in 
their manner that a stranger is at home with them at once. 
No affectation, but still no forwardness. I fancy more tho¬ 
roughly domestic or more afifcctionate women do not exist 

and were I Ccelebs in search of a wife,’’ it is here 
where I should come to seek her. 

It is singular, considering the very low state of morals 
among the females of the lower class (and a peasant rarely 
thinks of maiTjnng a wife until he has lived with her some 
months in open adultery) we rarely hear of a faux pas among 
the better classes. I never read of an action for crim. con., 
and as for a duel, I do not believe that one was fought in 
Sweden during my time for love, jealousy, or any “other 
cause. Nor do I behove, save in the case where a man has 
left his wife for a year, <a divorce can ever bo prayed for. 
Yet, with all the freedom of manners which is so peculiar to 
the lower classes and female servants, especially in the inns, 
where scarcely any one thinks of paying a bill without kissing 
the pretty girl who has waited on him, before all the company, 

I do not believe there is a bit more real immorality here than 
in England, for we never by any chance in Sweden hear 
of a trial for those crimes, which so often disgrace the 
columns of the English papers. The laws, however, appear 
to contemplate the possibility of a husband going astray, 
and the fine in such a case is severe. 

OldAcerbi describes a httle circumstance which hap¬ 
pened to him at an inn when travelling up through Finland 

some seventy years since so pithily, that I cannot help in¬ 
serting it here :— 

We arrived,’ says this quaint old traveller, “ at Ulea- 
borg, where we found a tolerable inn, the only one in 
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the place. At night, when we were gone to bed, we were 
surprised by an incident which appeared to us very ex¬ 
traordinary in a country of so high a latitude. I have long 
been in the dangerous habit, before falling asleep, of reading 
a book for half an hour. This evening I happened to be 
reading AHosto, when I thought I heard three taps at the 
window of our chamber, which was on the ground floor. I 
paid not the smallest attention to it the first nor even the 
second time. When it was repeated the third time, I 
beo-an to suspect it had some meaning, but as I read Ariosto, 

I was disposed to doubt whether it was not an eflect of 
my imagination, heated perhaps by that of the poet. The 
fourth time, however, I had scarcely the shadow of a doubt 
that it was somebody who tapped at the window, but stOl, 
to g’uard against illusions, I awakened my companion, who 
slept in another bed in the same room, and after acquainting 
him with my impression, prayed him to listen and observe 
whether he could not hear a noise at the window. We 
then heard the three taps repeated, accompanied with a voice 
which uttered something indistinctly. I rose, put on my 
pelisse, and taking out m}^ pistols, went out of the chamber 
to see what it might be. But how great was my surprise ! 
It was a fine girl, who wanted a corner of a bed. I imme¬ 
diately uncocked, and laid aside the pistols for fear of doing 

mischief.^^ 

The Swedish gentlemen are in general hospitable to 
a fault, especially in Wermland. Good natured, pohte, 
and courteous to strangers, and when you know them, 
some of the joiliest fellows under the sun. They take 
life easily, never meet troubles half way, and what I 
respect them so much for, is, that they never turn their 
backs upon a friend in misfortune. They dress remarkably 
well, and unlike many other of our foreign neighbours, 
arc always scrupulously clean in their persons and linen. 
They are generally fine grown, stout, and tall, often with 
remarkably handsome open countenances (for a fine manly 
countenance, I think I never yet saw a better one than 
that of the present Swedish king) and take them 
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altogether^ they are as fine and manly a race as one would 
Avish to see. Wc shall, however, seek in v<ain, amono- the 
gentlemen at least, for the hardy sous of the north” > of 
.torn „ Wo hoora so ,„„el,; I „ I Co soot, 

an Englishman is quite as well able to stand the cold with 
nothing but a pea-jacket on, as a Swede in his fur cloak 
and he is always more capable of hard exercise, in the field 
or on the fells; and this I attribute to many causes. 

In the first place, and this is perhaps to be regretted 

the yoimo-of this country do not appear to have the least 

partiality for any of those out-door manly exercises, such as 

cricket, roivnng, foot-ball, etc., in which every British youth 

IS so proud to excel. Even in the schools, except gym- 

najie essons, which are followed as tasks, not as pasthnes, 

and left oflF as soon as ever the lad leaves school, the muscles 

and strength of the boys are in no way called into play 

We see no merry meetings in the play ground the 

cricket field, or on the village green, as wc do in Emdand • 

and If by chance there are a few school boys at pla^ 

together, it is invariably the smaller lads, for the big<,-er 

ones appear to look upon any sort of exertion at play wdth 

the greatest contempt, “ they are much above that sort of 
tnmg.” 

In the winter, when you cannot get much exercise on the 
roads or m the forests, there is often very beautiful skatinc 
Yet scarcely any one seems to avail himself of it, except the 
peasants, who travel in this way over the ice to save dis¬ 
tance. It is true we occasionally meet with most excellent 
skaters and swimmers, but take them as a class, amonc. 
the youth of this country, there appears to be a great want 
o energy, and no spirit of emulation or wish to excel in 
manly exercises; and as we all know that “just as the 
twig is bent, the tree’s inclined,” we shall hardly expect 
to look for it among the men. With so many opportunities 
ot practice in rowing, we should naturally look for a o-ood 
eight-oared crew or two, among the fine grown stalwart 
young fellows one sees here; however, I never but once 
saw an amateur crew of Swedes, and that was in Gothen- 
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bur<r I suppose the exertion of this exercise was too great, 
for "the last time I was in Gothenburg, I saw the boat, a 
very clean built four-oared English cutter, laid up high 

Even field sports appear to be quite a secondary considera¬ 
tion, except with a few, and as there is no hunting in the ivinter 
as in England, of course horse exercise is little used, and 
we very rarely, if ever, meet ivith those wiry old gentlemen 
with spare muscular forms, clear bi-ight eyes, and hard 
bronzed countenances, whom, thank Providence, wo so often 
sec in the hunting field at home. Wo certainly do see 
some most jolly-looking men here, but they are little adapted 

for flTiy violent imisculnr oxcrcisG. 

Moreover^ tlic very mode of life for nearly half the year 

is antao’ouistic to all the rules of training which a Barclay or 
GodfVey ever laid down, and the long severe winter has 
much to do with this. No one who has not experienced it, 
can imagine what an enervating effect so much close confme- 
ment in those stove-heated rooms (wdth the thermometer 
often 22^ C. w\arm, double wiudow^s, and the chimney 
blocked up, so that not a breath of fresh air can come in) has 
upon the constitution. Besides, the food in general use is 
too much after the French style, and more calculated to lay 
on flesh thau muscle. You rarely see plain boiled or roast; 
all the meat is stewed with butter and sauces, and veal and 
pork are much more eaten, than good beef and mutton, I 
fancy this common corn brandy, which is invariably taken 
neat before a meal, is very fattening, unless walked off by 

hard exercise. 

There is another custom here which, although a very 
agreeable one, I am certain is not healthy—I mean that of 
taking a nap on the bed or sofa for an hour or so after dinnei. 
T often indulged in it, but I know I always felt better 
when I avoided doing so. It is wonderful in the winter 
here, how much more sleep one seems to require than in the 
summer. I feel suro that, with this after-dinner nap, 
more than twelve hours out of the twenty-tour at this season 
are spent in sleep, and I have often heard hnglish skippers 
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say in thGir rough way, that if you want to do any business 
m ot icnburg^ you must do it before one o^clock 

But certainly the worst of all is the inactivity of the life 
jouaieo necessity bound to lead here during the winter. 

wecish gentleman at this time scarcely ever thinks of 
walking a mile; he has little or nothing to see after on his 
farm and if he wants to visit a neighbour, he aKvay.s takes 
a sledge, short as the distance may bo. We all know hoiv 
indolence creeps upon a man, and there are but few of us 
who care to take a comstitutional walk for the sake of ever- 
ciso alone. Give me an object in view-field sports, collcct- 
mg, or any other which keeps the mind as well as he body 
employed-and I never care for any amount of fatio-ue • hui 
fct me L™ to walk n,„l .low,, a s.a.el „„lk .k,* f„ 

7,;'"".“'“'' I ■.•VO Jooe a., 

x^n^iisii miiG. Aud this is just tJio r-icrn c 

collecting may bo considered quite at a % ,! i° 

the winter. There is so little T A 

nme is SO mtJe attraction out of doors aiul se 

much more within, in the shane of* av, • i i i " 

p n . , feuape of soiaal rubbers .and iovia) 

of f„e„ Js. Hat i, i. W.ll, k. womtoo., J if . 

man prefers the latter, till at length cu.stom becomes h.abit 

and bodily exercise a fatigue. Such I know always used to 

be the case with mo in tlie winter for T -ii +i ^ 

so fat aud lazy that it took n d^-il ^ 

_ . , 1 . ^ strong exercise in the 

spring to bring me back into condition. 

The peasants, like our own, are hardy enough, and bodily 

exercise is sure to keep them in pretty good condition ; but 

even ruth them the h.ardships of forest life and the climate 

appeal o e upon the constitution, especially as they ad¬ 
vance m life. y 

Mtei having observed, that scarcely any manly exercises 

are followed here of courso we ma,- cooela.fe .1.161.. 

boaiog^ „„t,o ftehiee, 

,ow(,h,oh .ekiI,,ho.ve.c,,fe seUe.o the c,»l ,„..l 

e in En,,land consider fair play. - Up and doivu ” is the 

time to ground, that is the 

give It him, and ho is lucky if he escapes with less 
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odds than three to one against him. I should however, care 
^ery little in what fashion a man fought rfl had only on. to 
de3 with for I will back any man who has a little knowledge 

of *snarrln<r to lick » a rough,” even at his o\rn game, by 
sLaLht knock-down blows. But the worst of it is when 
foreitrncrs fight, they never let man to ma,n faiily g i 
Zt U as in an Irish row, three or four will set on one, and 
Z: no use for a poor devil to ery out that he has had enougi 
with a mob of cowards on him, not one of whom has the 
slightest notion of fair play. If ever they do hit here (for 
in general they struggle), itis always open-handed, and with 
a round hit on the ear. A box on the ear from a strong 
Swede would, I dare say, be no trifle, if it reached home; 
but I should pity the poor feUow who tried such a game mt 
a good sparrer, who would wish for notlnng better than 
for his opponent to attempt such a blow, and leave his who e 

fjtlCG OpGIl* T • -1 * 42 1x4- 

I do not complain of the manner in which foreigners fight. 

I am quite willing to back a good Englishman with his fists, 
who can fight, against any one man, and let that man use 
what shifty tricks ho pleases, so long as he sticks to his 
naked hands, and stands up manfully himself without the aid 
of another. It is true that man is little better than a brute 
when his worst passions are roused, and every brute has its 
own peculiar tactics; but still, whatever a man s mode of 
fio-hting may be, there should at least be that generous im¬ 
pose implanted in every human breast, which forbids a man 
to trample on his fallen foe, and that honest, manly feeling 
which will not aUow him to use a knife or any weapon against 
an unarmed adversary, or to continue punishing him when 

he is disabled. 

It is for this reason that I always have, and alwys 
shall uphold, as far as lies in my power, fair Britis 
boxing ; not only because it teaches men a better and less 
brutal mode of fighting, but because the rules cf the prize¬ 
ring, become, as it were, a law of the land when two men 
quarrel (which I fear will always be the case as long as men 
arc men), and because the endurance and forbearance which 
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characterize a fair stand-up prize fight, must afford a useful 

lesson to all who witness them ; and, moreover, teach all 

classes to view with detestation, the cowardly practice of 

1C mg or striking a fallen foe, or setting two men upon 
one, like dogs. 

Let the opponents of boxing at home, and foreigners 
abroad, abuse the British prize-ring as an arena fit for no 
others than blackguards and brutes. I am not here advocat¬ 
ing the system of British boxing any further than that 1 
believe after all it is the best and fairest mode of settling a 
dispute, and I am certain there is one thing which no one 
can deny, that if a man, whether he be an Englishman or a 
foreigner, happens to get into a row in England, ho may bo 
ic e on his merits, but in nine cases out of ten the by¬ 
standers, although strangers to him, will take care that ho 
has at least fair play, and that no one shall iiitcrfero with 
him, but the man that is matched against him; and it is sin- 

g ar that this is the case in those countries only where 
boxing IS practised. 

am not at all contending that there are not Englishmen 

w o would disgrace the worst penal settlement; and, with 

e brutal practices of the cowardly garotters fresh in their 

mm^, foreigners may well contend that all our boasted Eng- 

is fan- play is nothmg but an empty vaunt; and so I grant 

I IS vn some, but, thank G od, these cowardly brutes do not 
represent the British nation. 

Veiy much, however, to the credit of the Swedes, the 
knife IS now going fast out of fashion, for the laws are very 

severe against its use. But this is only so veiy lately; for when 

I first came to Sweden, I have seen in Gothenburg a man’s 
face spht open from the corner of his mouth to his oar; and 

4 . ^ friend that you never saw a ^ood man 

without three or four gashes across his face. The knife in 

use for this cowardly practice is a short-bladed one, and not 
used to Stab, but to gash the face with. 

« tJu liowever, was it in the olden days of the 

, . ®puMare, where the two combatants, armed with 
ves, stripped to the skin, bound themselves together by 
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a strap round the waist, so that there could be no flinching 
from the cold steel, and the battle rarely ended until one or 
other fell dead from his wounds. These barbarous practices 
have, however, happily ceased in this land, and the best 
memento we have of the savage custom is Malin^s exquisite 


statuette group in bronze, as large as life, of the two Swedish 
Balt spaimare.’' 1’his is now set up in the park opposite 
the theatre at Gothenburg, and I never saw a more splendid 
piece of statuary. The two struggling forms locked to- 
<rether in mortal conflict, tlio savage, determined expression 
in the countenances of the two gladiators, to whom retreat is 


impossible, and the distended muscles, arc all so natural, that 
one almost expects, while gazing on the statue, to see these 
bronze figures start into life. I remember being in Gothen¬ 
burg tlie day it was put up, and I of course stopped to look at 
it. A few people were grouped around it, and among them 
I observed a crew of Bohns Land ” fishermen. Every one 


of them had his knife by his side, and when I watched their 


stern, determined countenances, as they silently criticized 
this statue, I felt pretty certain that the spirit of the old 
'' Biilt spannarehad not died out, but that if a man unfor- ♦ 
tunately came in collision with this crew, the case-knife at 
Iheir sides, would be their readiest weapon. 

By a singular coincidence, as I was coming back into the 
town, I saw exposed in a shop window a picture of the fight 
between Tom King and Jem Mace, which had lately come off 
at Thames Haven, and as I pushed my way through the crowd 
to have a look at it, I found the crew of an English ship stand¬ 
ing admiring it. Now each of these men had his case-knife 
by his side, but, nevertheless, I felt pretty certain that if by 
(‘hanco I got into a row with one of these sailors, his knife 


would never be drawn against my naked fist; and although 
I might happen to get a good licking, I should at least be 
certain of a fair even-handed fight, and that, even if I had the 
best of it, his mates would never interfere. And in the full 
belief that this manly feeling is owing to the encouragement 
of fair British boxing, I have always stood up for the British 
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1 like the system of educating youth in Sweden inucli 
better than in England. It is freer, .and muel. h.ss 
expensive. In nearly every town there is u pidjlic seliool 
open to all classes, and peasants’ .arc admitted on an 
equality with gentlemen’s sous. There is a head rector, and 
excellent professors in every branch of education, and a lai--o 
public school-house where the lads meet, and repeat tlnlr 
tasks. Iho lads are under little or no restraint, except 
uring school hours, which occupy from pcrliaps seven a.m. 
ti 1 twelve, when the several classes repeat the lessons they 
have earned out of school hours. They board and lodge 
wit ti erent people in the town, at a very moderate e.v- 
pense (I fancy ahoiit £15 will cover all the yearly expenses 
of their education), they do pretty much as they like 
and, so long as they behave properly, go where they please 

the eye of 

the different teachers; nor may they frcciuent public houses 
or get dmnk at home. To their credit I will say, better 
behaved lads I never saw. No one is ever insulted by 
em, nor has a stranger, as is often the ease in Eufdand 
any fear of meeting a mob of those school bovs in the 
streets j and nearly all the hilarity I ever saw them indulo'o 
in was a httlo lark of snow-balling a drunken peasant rollim- 
across the court-yard in front of the school-house. The tutors 
all hve at home with their families, and, unlike the school¬ 
masters and ushers in England, have little or no trouble 
ivit the lads except during the hours of teaching. They 
have a long three months’ vacation in the summer, and 
a month at Cluastmas. The salaries of the teachers are 
paid, I believe, altogether by Government, which is far 
more liberal than any other I know, in promoting everythino- 
for the general good of the country; and each year three or 
four professors in the different branches of learning or science 
are sent out at Government expense on little ti-ips and ex¬ 
cursions to gain information in foreign countries. The 
egrading system of coi-poral punishment is quite unknown 

all Hve separately 

there is no bullying*. ^ ^ 
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The lads are excellently educated in the living and dead 
languages, history, etc. Botany and natural history are very 
much taught here, and I have thought when I have seen a 
party of these lads coming home, with their tin collecting 
cases across their shoulders that perhaps, after all, a quiet 
afternoon’s ramble in the fields and forests around the 
town may not be a bad substitute for those rougher exercises 
in which our schoolboys at home delight, for forming the 


future character of the man. 

Examinations are held before every long vacation, and 
the boys arc turned out well grounded in all the necessary 
elements for whatever course of life they may wish to follow. 
Those who are intended for the higher professions go up at 
once to one of the universities, Lund or Upsala, where a fur¬ 
ther course of two or three years completes their education. 

At Carlstad the number of boys yearly educated is about 


230 , in Gothenburg, 560 . 

In every country house where the family is at all large, 
a tutor and a governess are kept; she is considered exactly 
as one of the family, and the rich English might learn 
many a good lesson from the Swedes in the treatment of 
their dependants. One trait I much like in the Swedish 
character is, that they are not too proud to endeavour to 
get a living by any respectable means. Most of the best- 
bred girls receive an excellent education, and they are not 
above^in case of being left poor at the death of their parents) 


taking situations as governesses. 

Many of the officers also whose pay is but small, and 

who have much leisure time upon their hands, employ it 

in teaching, land surveying, etc., find are not thought the 

\vors6 of foi’ so doing. 

However, notwitlistanding all their hearty cordiality to 
the stranger and their jovial bearing towards each other, 
there is much pride among the Swedes; far different from 
democratic little Norway, where I beheve there are only two 
noblemen in the whole land, and these titles are to die out 
^vith the present holders. Unfortunately, it is not the case 
hero as in England, that the estates of the nobility are 
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entailed, consequently, the title is very often nothing more 
than an empty sound, and I cannot fancy a more unen¬ 
viable position, than that of a nobleman who has nothing 
but his title to carry him through the world. I do not 
like the custom of any government indiscriminately gran tin o’ 
empty honours. If a man has really done anything to 
deserve it at the hands of his country, then lot that 
countiy leward him, nut only with honours, but also with 
something substantial to support them; but when I enter a 
crowded assembly and see one-half of the men in the room 
decorated with a ribbon or a cross, and hear them addressed 
by a dozen high-sounding titles, I am very much tempted 

to ask myself whether distinctions so easily obtained can be 
worth the wearine*. 

o 

Take them altogether, the Swedes are a very nice nation 
for a stranger to live among, when he gets used to the 
country ; but it will be found very trying for an English¬ 
man tdl he gets accustomed to the ways of the people and 
understands the language. If a man is fond of gaiety, he will 
be surprised at the number of baUs and soirees, whicli are 

• ^ during the winter, and if ho 

IS fond of his quiet rubber, and can play a good game, this 

IS the country for him. The gentlemen arc excellent card 

players, and passionately fond of the game, and this is not to 

be wondered at, when we consider the long winters in wliich 

they are so much thrown upon their own resources, and that 

very few of them care for any deep reading. Yet they arc all 

exceUently versed in politics and the ordinary topics of the 

day; and although books appear to sell as well in proportion 

as in England, and they are much cheaper, yet I scarcely 

ever saw a really good library in a country gentlemaiTs 

house. Both ladies and gentlemen are fond of music, and many 

have capital voices. A stranger, especially an Englishman, 

wiU at first be very apt to break through many little rules of 
good breeding, of which no Swede is guilty; for instance, on 
entering a shop, and, stranger still, a common public house 
you are expected to take off your hat and keep it off as Ion." 
as you are in the shop or room ; and really what with this, and 
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lifting it to almost every one you meet in the street, your hat 
seems rarely to be on your head, and as an old fnend of mine 
once observed, Were it not for the weather, and symptoms 
of baldness, I should certainly cai-ry my hat under my arm or 
leave it at home altogether.” I never yet eould fancy that 
there was any real sincerity in all this outward poUteness. 

One thing will strike the stranger on entering a country 
house here, and that is the scrupulous cleanliness in which 
the rooms are kept. Carpets are not much in use, which 
surprises me, considering how much warmer they make the 
rooms, but the floors are always beautifully clean, and no 
wonder, for I never did see such women as these are for 
scrubbing. They seem to be always at it. In fact, the 
American sailor’s creed would apply well to the Swedish 

woixian servant,— 

“ Six days slialt thou labour and do all that thou art able, 

And on the seventh shalt thou holy-stone the deck, and scrape the cable. 

There is one curious fashion, however, here. You rarely 
find any soap in the washing-stand even in gentlemen’s, 
houses, and a mtin must of necessity carry his own soap with 
him when travelling through the country, as surely as he 
would his hair-brush. For a long time I never could solve 
this enigma why soap alone should be denied you. It was 
not, I felt certain, from stinginess, and it could not in every 
instance arise from forgetfulness. At length I asked an old 
friend what was the reason, and he told me that it was not 
considered nice to use the same soap which another man had 
used. Now, I think this was carrying his scruples rather 

^00 far. ^ 1 , -xi 

Bear in mind one thing if you wish to stand well with your 

kind hostess, and that is, never come into her room m snowy 

weather with hob-nailed English shooting-boots on, for you 

rarely see hero a good scraper or mat at a door. I recollect 

onco makingthis mistake, and I shaU never forget the agomz- 

ing glances which the lady of the house cast at the ht e 
puddles of muddy water which dotted the boards, as the snow 
melted from the soles of my iron-clad boots. I hardly over fe t 
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so asliamed of myself in my life. The Swedes liave an ex¬ 
cellent plan, they always wear goloshes, which they slip off 
their boots in the hall before entering the room. 

The country houses are often very prettily built, and the 
gi ounds very tastefully laid out, but the rooms are e-euerallv 
too large, and have too many windows in them to'suit my 
ideas of snupess; for nothing looks barer than a large 
half-furnished room without a carpet, an article which 
strange to say, you rarely see in the north. ^ 

A hint to the sportsman. The warmest and best cloth- 
mg or your feet here in vdnter are double-soled knee-boots 
to pul on over your trousers, large enough to hold two pair 
o uc ' stockings. If you sledge much in the winter, you 
must have a fur-hned cloak or “ pels,» and a pair of liLd 
outer boots to go over your inner ones. For the forests 
m the Avinter a good soid-wester with ear flaps, flannel 
oveia Is next the skm, a long waistcoat, and good pea-jacket 
and gloves, like mittens, with only one trigger-finger, ^vill 
stand any degree of cold I ever met with. My thermometer 
m the winter was my gun-barrel. To ascertain the degree 

0 freezing I just put my tongue on it, and if the skin stuck 
i knew mat tlie cold was something severe. 


CHAPTER HI. 


A CHAPTER ON SWEDISH FARMING. 

Although not professing to be mucli of a fanner myself, 

I have, during a country life been thrown much among 
fanners in many lands, and in Sweden where nearly every 
country gentleman farms his own land, it is impossible to 
reside in the country ^vithout in a certain degree becoming 
interested in agricultural pursuits. Moveover, for some 
years I have lived on the best farming school in Wermland, 
where I have had good opportunities of seeing the highest 
style of farming in the middle of Sweden, and as it cannot fail 
to interest the Enghsh reader, I shall endeavour to give him 
a slight idea of the economy and system of agriculture of 
Sweden at the present day. 

The reader who has glanced over my general description 
of the country will be able to form some idea as to its 
capabilities for agriculture, and although Sweden (wdth the 
exception of four or five southern provinces) cannot certainly 
be called an agricultural country, yet there is hardly any other 
which I know of, whose inliabitants are so much dependent 
upon the produce of the soil for their subsistence, especially 
when we consider that seven-eighths of the population live 
in the country, every one of whom is more or less a farmer. 
I may here add, however, that I have seen some very 
slovenly farming in Skanc, which is their crack farming 
province; in fact, although they are much more favoured by 
climate and the nature of the soil in the southern provinces, 
1 doubt if their system of farming itself there, is at all before 
Wermland. Much as the Swedish farmer has to contend with 
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in t,he matter of climate, soil, and bad seasons, especially in 
tbe midland districts, it is very clear tliat agriculture is every 
year making good bead, for into Wermland alone (which can 

province) in 1848, as much 
as 2../,..o4 cubic feet of corn, or about 18,000 quarters 

were imported and the export was about 5110 cubic foot’ 

whereas m 1800, the evnnrr e ,i , . 

1 -I X, • export ot corn from that province 

exceeded the import by 200,000 cubic feet, or nearly 

16,000 English quarters. 

Government does much to forward the science of a<rri- 
culture here, and the farming schools which are established 
in every province are most excellent institutions. Tlio 
farming school at Gardsjo is a good typo of the class. 

The manager Mr. O. E. Sten.str6m, is the proprietor of 
the estate, winch is about 2500 English acres, 250 of 
w 1C are under his own cultivation. He receives from 
Government 4000 rqr. yearly, for which ho has to keep and 
educate m agriculture twelve free pupils, peasants^ sons in 
e province, nominated by the directors of the school. Each 
of the free pupils remains on the farm for two years, has to 
give IS work for nothing and in return receive his food, and 
instruction in the practical, as well as theoretical part of 
the business. There is a head overseer who overlooks the 
work, and the principal gives lectures every evening durino- 
e winter. There is a veterinary surgeon attached to the 
school, and workshops for the manufacture of agricultural 
implements. The pupils live together in a large house 
and are kept under sti-ict regulations. Before leavin<>- they 
are pubhely examined by the directors as to their capabTlities 
and after receiving their certificates, have no difficulty in 
obtainmg situations as working bailiffs on the ueio-hbour 
mg estates. There is one of these schools in evoV pro- 
^nce, and it must be clear that these lads who are nothing 
ut raw peasants when they first come to the school 
are sent out into the country after two years’ discipline, very 

^^ome 

And no better proof of this can be given than the an- 
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STver wHch I received from a peasant when discussing 
labour in general with him. He obseiwed that formerly it 
was capital to work for a gentleman on his farm, I . now 
they had all got those inspectors from the schools, and a 
labourer was obliged to do a good day^s work, where formerly 
he worked pretty well as he pleased. Moreover, the pea¬ 
sants in the neighbourhood have an opportunity of seeing 
how the school is managed, and although they are very hard 
to turn out of their old ways, they in a certain degree 
endeavour to imitate the better example which is set them. 
The director also receives into his house a certain number of 
gentlemen pupils, who pay 600 rqr. (or above £35) a 
year for their board. (What would Mr. H. Overman say 

to this ?) 

Many young Swedes go over yearly to Scotland for a 
year or two to learn the practical part of the business, and 
come back well fitted for overseers. They have a curious 
idea in Sweden, that England itself is not an agricultural 
country, and that we are much dependent upon Scotland for 

our produce. 

There are farming societies in every district, and there 
is a staff of professors who are paid by the head firming 
society at Stockholm, to go round the country and give 
instruction where they are needed, in the different branches 
of science. Thus, if I want to drain a moss, to improve my 
flock of sheep or cattle, or to stock my fish-pond, I 
have only to give notice to the board at Stockholm, and 
down comes a professor to tell me what I should do. Thete 
are also Government establishments in different parts, where 
horses, cows, and sheep, arc stationed to improve the 
breed. 

In fact I do not believe any other country can be tiying 
•more, according to its means, to put its agricultural pros¬ 
pects on a bettor footing ; and as it is only within the last 
twenty years, that the landed proprietors appear to have 
begun to stir themselves on this important subject, and we 
have already seen the good results of their endeavours, I 
do not despair but that in a few j’ears agriculture in Sweden 
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can enter upon a fixrra witliout possessing fully as' much 
capital to work It, as ho could l,uy an estate of^s many acres 
or i^§weden. And does ho suppose that such a man would 
mvest so large an amount of capital, if he were only allowed 

1 ‘.'® ? But let us hear wliat 

Sam Shck, the Amencaii, says on this subject, and it is 

no very hkelj’-, much as ho advocates the'use of “’soft 

sawder» when selling Ids clocks, that ho x^ill flatter' the 

bam observes, in his pithy style :_ 

'' Yes, too much laud is tl.oVuin of us all on this side of, 
«he water. More I went to England I used to think that ’ 
the unequal cbvnsions of property there, and tlic .system of 
andlord and tenant, was a cursc' to the country, and that 
. ere was more iguity and freedom t&dhe individual, and 
more benefit to the nation, for every niaV-^o own the land ho 
cultivated, as with us. 7?,d 2 W changed m,j mind. I see 
IS e cause of tho high state of cultivation iit<i;ngiand and 
the prosperity of its agriculture. If the great men had the 
and m their own hands, thou every now and then an im¬ 
provident m,an would skin the soU and run it out. Bein.v 
let to others, he can^t do it himself, and ho takes plaguy 
good care by his lease, that his tenant shan^t do it either. 

Well then, there he is, with his capital to makg great im¬ 
provements, substantial repairs, and so 6^, anrtliin'gs are 
pushed up to perfection. . y 

Scotia there are hundreds and thousands who 
would be better off as tenants, if they would but only tliink 
so. Whema chap spends all bis money in buying lands, and 
mortgages them to pay the rest of the price, he ain^t able to 
ock his fami ana work it properly, and ho labours like a 
mgger ah his life, and dies poor at last, while the land o-ets 
run out m his hands, and is no good for ever after. Now 
if he was to hire the farm, the money that he paid for the 
pi^se would stock it complete, enable him to hire labour, 

"i^-kets, to buy up cattle cheap, and sell them to 

money hand over hand, while he’d 
ow the cost of all repairs and improvements on tho oivner. 
u you might talk till yon wore gi'cy-beaded, and you 
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wouldn’t persuade folks of that in this country. The glorious 
nrivile"e of having a vote to give to some goney of a 
member carries the day. Well may they call that a dear 
.jviieo-e for it keeps them poor till their dying day. No, 
Lnire°vonr English system of landlord and tenant is the 
best for^ the farmer, and the best for the nation. There 
never can ho a general state of high agriculture without it. 
Aoriculture wants the labour of the farmer and the mey 
o^thc capitalist—both must go hand in hand. When it is 
loft- to the farmer alone, it must dwindle for want of means, 
“d a “ country must awinSo too. A nation, own it it i. 
bitr as our gTeat, one, if it has no general system of landlord 
and tenant adopted in it, must run out. We are undergoing 
that process now. I’m most plaguy afeerd we shall run out, 
that’s a fact. A country is but a large estate at best, and 
if it is badly tilled and hard cropped, it must in the end 
present the melancholy spectacle of a great exhausted 

If the reader turns to my chapter on Swedish statistics, 
he will find mention made of an “ Hy^iotheks,” or Mortgage 
Company, which is established in Sweden. I never studied 
very deeply the machinery of this gigantic loan society. 

I had plenty of opportunities of seeing its workings, and 

this was quite enough for me. 

It appears that this mortgage fund is borrowed (I pre¬ 
sume upon the security of Government) from Germany, and 
a certain portion is lot out to the various loan societies esta¬ 
blished in the different provinees, in order to lend out again 
to purchasers of estates. These societies, when a man is 
desirous of purchasing an estate, advance him so much, say 
about one-half of his purchase-money, on mortgage at six 
per cent.; the deeds of the estate are lodged in their hands, 
and the company’s money is of coiu-se safe, because they 
have the first claim. I believe this payment of 6 per cent, 
clears off not only the yearly interest, but a portion of the 
mortgage capital, and in forty years the whole debt is can¬ 
celled. This seems all veiy fair, and one might well argue 
that it could make no difference to the farmer, whether he 
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paid a certain sum yearly to a landlord in the shape of rent 

him a Aiir surplus, .aften. hil inZL^Z7^a 
after .buying and stockino- Lis farm f 

flinr ;c 4 . ^ i‘Um^ to work it pronorlv • 

tiieL. v^is mort^ao’e societv w-nnPi i i i 1 1 ^ 

• j. J .1 1 ? society A\ould not only be of fo-onf co,. 

vnee to the landowner, hut a blessing to tlm countrv bo 

any man would naturally feel more pride 1^7 ^' 

estate if it Avere his own, than if it belono-cd to an 

Wo have seen before that, alloW^tt t 

in Sweden to bo 4,000,000 tunnland tbo ^ 

pa- tor.i„r ™ ™,; s: “f •'»« 5 

..i ti... it i. „„t ,1 ’ ,1 “ .f;: ‘'■f.':'? 

are kept poor. ^ ‘^'vedi.sh farmers 

According to Sander.son’s statistics in 1861 the 
tamed acreage of Great Britain was nearly 73 S 0 0 

ofwhich nearly 25,000,000 were under i rotation of‘7""’ 

ping, and 14,000,000 in normanpnf- r + otation of crop- 

39,000,000 acres cainble^ F ' i ■ ^ aH about 

. ,000 acies, capaWo of producino'food for mn-. . m • 

a balance of about 39,000 000 acres of 1 ’ 

12,000,000 ofwhich, now only c:rod 
could bo made capable of carrying good crops. 

39 000 oS"' of these 

wo m., t.ko tL. averoge ™.t ofloud 't Brit.t'!! 

charge, if Sanderson’s statistics are correct here 7 
my a Dalance of £2 10s. per acre in the farmer’s haml^ 

jucteirsia,"w”a ;!:™i“t's! 

60,000,000 B.g&L les “ f “ 

will not, however, he fair to charge the 4,000,000 
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cultivated tunnland of land in Sweden alone, ^th the inte- 
rest of this Tiiortgagc debt, because much ot er an is 
mort<Ta«-ed and some estates not at all: but let us lay a 
vearW rental of 10 rqr. per tunnland on all tbe eultivated 
iaiid (and take tlic country tlirougli, I fancy there is more 
worth less, than above that sum) in its present state. And 
we will also reckon according to our last calculation, that 
at the present day, 5 tunna of corn, is the average yield for* 
every tunnland of cultivated land throughout the country, 
at the average price of about 10 rqr. per tunna; and this 
wall give us a yearly return of 50 rqr. per tunnland, from 
which if we deduct the yearly rent of 10 rqr., we leave a 
balance of 40 rqr. (or above £2 5s.) in the Swedish farmer’s 
hands per tunnland, wherewith to pay labour, taxes, etc.; 
and allowing, according to our before-quoted calculation, a 
sum of 25 rqr. per tunnland for cultivation, seed, and taxes, 
there still remains 15 rqr. per tunnland for his maintenance. 
So after all he is not so badly off, and this is the fair way 

to look at it. 

This calculation is made after the present yield; and now 
I will insert another letter from a practical Swedish farmer, 
written in 1863, which puts the matter in another light, and 
a better one for the farmer, if his land is only properly ma- 
nao*ed * because although I do not think corn will rise, I am 
pretty certain that it wiU not fall below its present price. 

This letter not only bears me out in my views of this, to 
Sweden, all-important question, but it vnW give the English 
reader a far better idea of Swedish farming as it is now car¬ 
ried on, and what it might be, than anything I can write on 

the subject. The writer says :— 


There are two things to which we have had occasion 
more than once to allude. The first is, that the land in 
Sweden is overwhelmed with debt on account of the hypo- 
theks, or mortgage loans, and other causes; and the second, 
that estates have been driven up in the market to false and 
unnatural prices. Not that we lay much stress upon this 
latter, because we assert that scarcely a single estate in 
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Sweden during the period of higli prices, lias been bought 
too dear by a purchaser who had anytliing to lose, but tliat, 
on the contrary, not one in ten has been bought with the 
purchaser’s own capital. This is where the fault lies, and 
it IS on this account that land in Sweden does not, as they 
justly sajj give interest for the purchase-money. 

“From this source has arisen om- agricultural distress. 

Our farmers need more capital, and therefore these debts 
have arisen. 

“ The question now arises, what agriculture in Sweden 

really is at the present day, and to what it ought to come 
With sufficient capital. 

“ Considering this important question, we must first set 

forth agriculture as it now stands undisguised, in order 

that we may hereafter the more readily slioiv the reason why 

agriculture in Sweden does not stand as high as in Behnum 

Saxony, Scotland, or other lands, whose natural relations 

are very similar to our own. For this purpose wo will 

neither choose the best, nor the worst side of the question 

but take a moderate view of it; for, notwithstandiim. the 

ve^ great improvement that has taken place in agriculture 

wthm the last twenty years, it is certain that there are 

very few estates in Sweden which have risen above the 
medium we have taken. 

“Let us take an estate of an area of 200 timnland (211 
^nghsh acres), in a good farming district, of which lOO 
timnland are arable, the other 100 consisting of bad meadow, 
the Reduce of which in its present state will hardly pay for 
getting, and the rest, woods and mosses, (and this is a very 
fair general description of most of the Swedish estates at the 
present day). As we aro speaking solely of agricnlture, we 
will not allude to any estate wliich gives an additional income 
by brick or tile-makings mills^ timber^ or the hke. ^ 

• 1 - usually the case in Sweden, is poor, and 

m bad condition; the buildings, probably, in fair order but 

very inadequate and insufficient for an improved system of 
agriculture. ' i j 

The price of such an estate, as times now aro, to purchase. 
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would be above 30,000 rqr. (about £1760 Engbsb, or nearly 
£8 per English acre), to which we must add such little capital 

as would be required to work the farm. Thus 

Purchase of the estate 
Six horses, at 200 rqr. each 
Fifteen cows, at 100 rqr. each . 

Implements . . . • • 

Advance for maintenance of servants, 

cattle, etc. , . . • • 

Household furniture .... 

Total ..... 

Or a little over £2000 for the full purchase of a 244 acre 
farm, and the stock and implements in its present state; of 
which sum the interest after the rate of six per cent., (the 
common rate of interest here,) ^vill be 2160 rqr., or about 
21 rqr. per tunnland of cultivated gTOund. 

We will now make a summary calculation of the proceeds 
of this farm, and for the sake of shortness, without going 
into minute details, we will reckon the gross produce at 40 
rqr. per tunnland, ora little over £2 per English acre, for the 
land capable of cultivation, and this, it will be seen, is lower 
than we have reckoned it before, but I expect that one-half 
of the farms as they are now managed, do not return more, 
without minding whether part of that produce is sold direct, 
or first turned into butter, flesh, wool, or cheese. Therefore, 
the gross produce of the 100 tunnland will be 4000 rqr. 

“ From this we must now deduct the cost of cultivation, 
such as servants’ wages, repairs, taxes, etc,, and we shall not be 
far wrong if we put this at 2000 rqr., or 20 rqr. per tuimland. 
Consequently, there remains out of the whole gross produce 
of the estate only a net sum of 2000 rqr. wherewith to pay 
the yearly interest of 2160 rqr., leaving a yearly deficiency 
of 160 rqr., and the farmer gets nothing for his trouble and 
labour. (And this is how farming at the present day stands 

generally throughout Sweden.) 

Now it is very clear, according* to this, that the purchase- 


30,000 

1200 

1500 

1000 

750 

550 


36,000 
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money of this form is too high^ and that the farmer would bo 
m ca far better position ifhe rented the land capable of beino* 
tilled^ atlOrqr. per tunnlaiid ; and another thing 

lemark^ that the 100 acres of rough land is not calculated to 

give one shilling return. Now this is hardly fair, for if this 

100 acres of rough woodland were so utterly barren as to lie 

waste altogether, no one in his senses would borrow money 

at SIX per cent, interest to buy it. I suppose, however, if 

the buyer had capital in hand, ho would bo able to make 
something of it. 

“ We will suppose (as is usually the case) that he has a 
hypotheket’s loan or mortgage to half the amount of tho 
purchase-money, or 15,000 rqr., and that the whole of his 
httle capital, 21,000 rqr., is swallowed up in the balance of 
the purchase-money, and tho necessary expenses of entering- 
as shown above, so he is obliged to moot tho surplus expense 
y discount loans, (because he can raise no more by mort¬ 
age), and the produce of his farm cannot bo increased by 

nnprovmg the soil, for that will require a longer time than 
tne discount loan will have to be paid in. 

Wo will now make another calculation over tho same 
tarm, worked with a proper capital, bo tho same borrowed or 
owned, of all that a real farmer will recpiirc. 


Cost price of farm 

100 tunnland underdi^ained, at 75 rep*, per 
tunnland • . . . . 

Artificial manures • . , . 

2000 barrels chalk 

* * * 

New buildings, and repairing old . 

Eight horses, at 300 rqr. 

Forty cows, at 100 rqr. 

One bull 

Implements - . . . . 

Corn for sowing, say .... 

Advance for nourishment of people, and cattle 
Household furniture 


rqr, 

30,000 

7500 

4500 


4000 

500 

1000 

600 

2500 

1000 


Total 


65,000 
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It will be seen that the additional capital required for 
carrying on tlie fai-m at an improved rate, will come to about 
as muc^ as tlic original cost of the farm, and the net re¬ 
serve must now cover interest for 05,000 rqr., which, after 
the rate of six per cent., will be 3900 rqr. yearly. 

“ The produce of the farm now, after it has been well 
drained, well manured, and with proper fanning, cannot bo 
reckoned at less than 100 rqr. per tunnland, and this is rather 
under, than over the mark. (And I may add, that my friend 
Mr. Stenstrom says that it is decidedly under the mark on a 
good farm, farmed properly and in good condition ; and he, 
moreover, said, that he would willingly give fifteen rqr. per 
acre rent, for such a farm.) 

“ To raise this sum at ordinary market prices, we shall 
require to produce on each tunnland, o tunna wheat, or / 
tunna rye, or 5 tunna peas, or 8 tunna barley, or 100 tunna 
turnip.s, or 30 tunna potatoes, or 3000 lb. of hay. 

“Notwithstanding we have an improved system of farming, 
and, consequently, more labour, our fallow will not increase 
in proportion, and the wages and expenses of carrying on 
the farm should not now exceed 24 rqr. per tunnland. De¬ 
ducting this sum of 24 rqr. for expenses from the gross 
income of 100 rqr. per tunnland, there wll remain 76 rqr. 
as the net produce of each tunnland (which, for the whole 
area, gives 7600 rqr.), and when from this sum we deduct 
3900 for interest, there remains a yearly gain of 3700 rqr., or 
37 rqr. per tunnland (a little above £2 per English acre). 

“ If we further follow the results on the same estate under 
a different state of culture, it is plain that in the first in¬ 
stance the insufficient capital employed, must sooner or later 
end in the destruction of the estate, and the ultimate ruin of 
the farmer. Whe re as in tbo latter case, when the owTier 
for a useful purpose, incurs a further debt of 30,000 rqr., the 
produce of the land will yearly increase, and not only leave 
an interest on the capital en'iplo 3 ’'ed, but besides that, a 
yearly g*aui, which in eig'ht years will pay off the increased 
capital which the fanner has boiTOwed, for the improvement 

of the estate.’^ 
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f that the writer of course supposes tlio 

farming district. ‘ fai-mer, and m a good 

We will now turn to the before-mentioned letter in 
farming statistics, which reckons flmt f ii ^ ^ 

of com and the present < 1 ^ 1 , f J”'"" 

to tic fl i * »/ ‘«™-‘ 

p.ji»g, ..Ki this I hcife,; i; T rr 

the .esen tvhy “ ” tt.to.„c,„,,, ,.i|, „„„ 

at present nnri 1 . * 1 . ^icio as it is carried on 

it were only carried oriiroperly.'* 

and a^^alfaglee riiaJ the fitZl am 01-01^ “’1""’ 

Assuming tliis to be so, we shall see fbnf * i 

hands and worked with a sufficient capital f • ^ 
certain parts of Sweden might become ai nr’fitTr^^" ■" 
England; and that a practical Eno-lish firnLiMvho t 
little of the language L the habhs of tt coml I ‘‘ 

capital say of £4000, might according to the above calcidu! 
ion, pm-chase an estate in Sweden of about 250 En-lish 

b 'mWtttaf ^^oukl 

invested M very fair return for his capital 

never deteriorTtTiir' 1 

lioki • i value by proper management • but nrn 

bably m ten years’ time it mio-],f hn r f ^“'^^ untpio- 

aether left ‘^'^’tivation ; and we have alto- 

i7”^u,rL „°dd AT’ "'‘TT »'■ 

of, by a good practical man. I fancy at the present tO ^ 

monL if tf ® for the same 

money if he buyer went into the market mtli ready cash 

i3«vc L: d c7T “■ f-'To 

V J e wnere tlio Idnguage is new to him. At 
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u mucli to contend with, especially in a 

f'*1 virsJveden where a total ignorance of the language 
land hkc Swede , 

and the ° iinterf would try him sorely. And pro- 

a. outla? of capital. , 

far better fie , ‘ ‘ more averse to leaving 

Happily, nioreoiter,^^_^^^ ^ ^ 

old England . j spent my early years much 

farmers and ^ farmers 

amongthem, an . j ^ elass 

°1T“, Nrlctlt-lbot o JCootry he m.y seek the 

Lugland. ipave behind bim, home comforts 

British farmer is sui .^Broad Whatever faults he 

i^d ^.h old England, and however much he may 
may hnd wit ^ institutions, and the imaginary 

grumble at hei - > iier a,t 

ruin which too often stai 

heart perhaps better l,er soil, and trans- 

were, peculiarly a par ^ lopping a branch off 

-”y r‘ “:;3 iS • at. iet homesteoa, the 

pride to BSSC "P»; "“;,37cial Utcctiugs ut his weekly 

“T Hhc mU° ict it the covert side,-will Wt h,s 

market; the meny flmsc must be relin- 

...emory to tho lust j »d e.e^ o,^ 

(luished the moment , ^^gg leaves his native homo 

The adventurer or man _ thi'iU of adventm’o 

with scurecly u sigh of regret ““■!'3^3“ rrill soou 
„ tho ull-engrossiug p.r.tot the 

forget the l.nd of h.s b.rtl^ u»d *0 ^ 

customs of tho etougcto uu.ong "'>‘3”jjpo mori- 
„„t so tho farmer, ospeciully one who hah passed 

dian of life. 
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stocked w! Zo ttouT 

toZf m f°‘“’ ““’ to It .. 

101 tune m loreio’n climes onrl fr^ r t i a 

fai-mer ^vitli a small capitJk I tliiuk Practical 

a pretty g’ood field At r \ cn just now offers 

year, the director of wLic/could soelk ''' 

rate he could board for a trifle and learn tf 'f ’ 

would bo the most egre'iZ 

estate, or to think of settling in this comUrv-T 
have anything to do with land—till he had 

la*-uage, the\abits of tlm ;::;re 

culture. He might then alwivs Ld . i 

no capital, as a bailiff on an estate lio had 

by renting a farm himself. Farms are al^ ^ capital, 

as well as bought. A man certainlv • ° 

cheaper than in Eno-land • all ininl ^ T 

what I coBs'ide'To be Tvoiy r'' 7 7 ™ 

farm i« p„pe,. c„„d3„.“ I. (p"7f »‘»™ ■* 

madetoe-ive Wowin' ‘ ^ ^ district, could be 

as a simple money speclirron 

of the 2^1 mle1art“:ra l^T 

■** acre larm at a little under £2000 and ) 9 o 

state! ^Ve mul^ wl- 'n its present 

to a forest district, where The for^ts^t?!!'''''-*^'’^ oHuding 

tract of open land ^ ^ e ’ i to a 

are only plantations and istrict, where the woods 

fang, burning, and hacking, be madfto c.T 

We will therefore fer n i ^ ^ “ time. 

rough land to be worth im ° suppose all the 

bers reckon the improvemeTTofThe''''f ''' 

P ment of the whole farm of 244 acres 
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at the rate of £5 (or 90 rqr.) per Swedish tunnland, which 
will give us a sum of 20,000 rqr. to add to the original cost of 
the farm [30,000 rqr.], and if we add 20,000 more for improve¬ 
ment of buildings, artificial manures, etc., the cost of the 
farm in an improved state will be 70,000 rqr., or about 

We will now suppose the land to be in first-rate condi¬ 
tion and the purchaser wishes to let it. It should be 
worth 15 rqr. per tunnland in its improved state all round, 
which would give him a yearly retui-n of 3000 rqr., or a httle 
more than 4 per cent, on his capital. We have probably 
valued our improvements, as well I fancy as the purchase- 
money, rather too highly. So we will say that if this farm, m 
its improved condition, were let to a good tenant, it would 
return the purchaser 5 per cent, on the capital invested, and 
the fanner who worked it would get also a return, after all 
bis expenses wore paid. The tenant would, however, require 
a capital of at least 12,500 rqr., or £700 English, to come 
in with, or a little less than £4 per English acre, to work it 
properly ; and we will now see how the farmer would stand, 
supposing his returns to be 100 rqr. per Swedish tunnland, 
wliich, as I have before said, is not a bit too much. This 
will n-ivo him 20,000 rqr. yearly. We must bear in mind 
that*! am reckoning crery tunnland to give an equal return, 
which probably would not be the case, and I have not de¬ 
ducted the fallows ; but as I have valued the farm high, and 
as I feel pretty certain that, in a wheat district, many an 
acre would give a far greater return, we may reckon on a 
return of something like 100 rqr. per tunnland all round of 
course supposing it were put into good condition, and in 
the hands of a persevering man who knew his business ; an 
such are the ineu who are wanted as farmers in Sweden; 
they would, I am sure, receive every assistance and advice 
from the neighbouring gentry, to start them in their new 

field. 

Then— '’I*'- 

Cost of cultivation, 25 rqr. per tiiun- 

5000 
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Yearly rent, at 15 rqr. per tunnland . 
Interest on 12,500 rqr. outlay, at 6 
per cent 

Let us add, however, G rqr. per tumi- 
land more for taxes and incidentals, 
or . 


rqr. rqi-. 

3000 

750 

- 8750 

1250 

10,000 


and deducting this from 20,000 rqr., wo have a net yearly 

suiplus of 10,000 rqr., ahove £500 sterling*, off a 250 acre 

farm ; or 50 rqr. per acre, for living, etc., after all expenses 
were paid. 

This shows to what forming might be brought in a 
good district in Sweden, with a proper capital and in good 
hands. We can hardly, however, reckon that this calcula¬ 
tion will apply to Wermland, and the midland districts. It 
will also prove that forming in Sweden will no more pay 
without proper attention, management, and capital, than in 
England; but it also proves, I think, that the farmer who 

farms his land as it should be, requires no protection from 
Government. 


To an English gentleman of small capital, say about 
three or four thousand pounds, who was fond of formino*, field 
sports, and a country life, I really do not know where he 
could invest his capital better than in Sweden. In what¬ 
ever part he settled, he would be sure to have some fair 
sporting and fishing, and much freer than he could in Eng¬ 
land; although he might not find things at first just the same 
as m England, yet when he became settled among them, he 
would find the Swedes very good neighbours, andl really think 
property iviU in time increase in value. But he must bear in 
mind one thing, nothing can be done in the north without 
some capital, and above all things let him live at least 
a year in the country on some good estate, and learn 
e language and habits of the people, before he pei’ma- 
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ncntly settles^ or invests one sliilli' g in land; and with 
ready money to go into the market, he ^vill always find an 
estate to snit him. But do not let him be in a hurry, and 
above all, let him choose a good district. I fancy from what 
I have heard, the Isle of Gotland would suit a British farmer 

better than any other part of Sweden. 

Although really practical working fajyners are hard to 

find, I know no country in Europe where the true country 

o-cntleman is better represented than in Sweden, nor any man 

rvlio passes a happier, quieter, or more domestic life, than a 

Swedish country gentleman who lives on his own estate. 


happily free from mortgage debt. 

In such a case, a certain portion of the produce of his 
land (the principal part of which he farms himself), goes to 
the support of his family and household, and the sale of his 
surplus corn and timber covers incidental expenses. Thus 
he passes Iris life quietly and happily in the bosom pf his 
family, a true country gentleman in every sense of the word, 
with just employment enough to keep his time occupied; and 
the cares and maintenance of his family, instead of being an 
anxious burden on his mind, add a double zest to life. His 


wife is, in nine cases out of ten, a model in the manage¬ 
ment of his household and family, industrious, careful, and 
saving. His children are brought up at homo under their 
pareiits’ eyes—the daughters, as girls should be, who at a 
future day will themselves, in their turn, be called upon to 
superintend the cares of a household; the boys till such time 
as they must leave their homes, and launch out into the world 
to seek their o^\ti fortunes. It is, therefore, not to be won¬ 
dered at, that we see such time pictmes of domestic happi¬ 
ness in tlieso Swedish homes, where the members are so 
closely thrown together, and so much of the year is neces¬ 
sarily passed indoors, and such simple and domestic tastes 
prevail. Let his system of farming be what it may, such a 
man, ifJieis onh/ free from debt, can always pro\dde for the 
wants of his family, and live comfortably, and respected by 
all. I do not mean to say but that by a better system x±e 
might materially increase his income, still, if he only attends 
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to his affairs at homo, and does not altogether leave the 
whole concerns of his -nn to an inspector, he cannot help 
keeping things together, if his estate is unencumberea, and 
he has learnt to regard it as a family home. But far dif¬ 
ferent IS the case with a young man, who upon the strength 
0 an early niarnago, purcliases an estate on morto-a(,-(> 
and saddles himself with a yearly burden in the .sliapc°of 
interest, which the produce of his farm can scarcely pay 
(certainly not in the way he is obliged to farm it throuo-h a 
want of capital, and at tlie usual rate in which he bedims to 
bye), and, therefore, on his outset into life, hamper him¬ 
self with a debt of which, (unless by some lucky circiimstance 
or other he is enabled to sell bis estate at an advanced price) 
ho may never be able to clear himself; and it is just these 
3 'oiing men who are looking out for an estate to bring a new 
inan-ied wife home to, who are so eagerly sought after by 
land speculators, “ worth always ten per cent, at least on the 
purchase-money,” as an old land dealer once observed to me. 

It IS my opinion that at the 2n’osont time estates hero 
especially in Wermland, have been di'iven up to a false 
value, by the mania of land speculation. Many seem to 
think that the value of estates is yearly rising in Sweden 

and that it would be a good speculation to buy up land at 

its picsent'iiricc, and hold it till a rise in the market. This 
I confess, I can hardly see, but I fancy that with ready 
money, many farms might be bought cheap, and if only Swe¬ 
den remains at peace, land will certainly rise in value. The 
Swedish prices for grain are regulated entirely by those 
of Engknd, and with the English markets in their present 
state, it is hardly likely that much rise will take place in corn 
in Sweden, for, taking the price of oats in England as high 
as 22s., the Swedish farmer can never reckon on selling his 
at home, for more than 16s. the quarter. We have shown 
the returns which the land gives in its present state, and 
what It might be made to j-ield if a proper capital wore 
aid out on it; but in their present state as far as I can 
see, estates are about at their full value. Doubtless, a 
man-who knows his bnsines.s, and buys his land with ready 
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money and a sufficient capital in hand to improve it, will 
obtain a good return for his capital, and probably double the 
value of his estate ; but then ho must expend capital on it; 
and certain it is, in Wermland during the last ten years no 
o-reat rise has taken place ; for I could quote numerous 
fnstances of estates bought within my recollection, at what 
would appear to an Englishman ridiculously low prices, the 
proprietors of which have always been in trouble for the want 
of capital to improve them, and if these estates were brought 
into the market now, I veiy much question whether many of 
them would realize theii- original cost, certainly not, if the 

purchaser paid ready money. 

I really do not see any fair means of calculating the value 
of an estate in Sweden, for so few are in the hands of tenant 
farmers. Thus it is hardly possible to value the land at so 
many years’ purchase, on the return which it gives. It 
would be all very well for the seller if he could always sell 
at his own value, for the invariable answer you get if yon 
ask what such an estate is worth, is, “ Oh, he wants such- 

aiid-sucli a sum for 

Tliey liavc tlic oddest way of valuing estates here that 
can well he imagined. If a small estate be for sale, it is 
advertised that it will feed so many horses, so many cows, 
and that the occupier sows so many bushels of spring and 
autumn corn. I see an estate in the north of Wermland 
now advertised for sale, the items of which may interest the 

Euofhsh reader. 


The estate consists of house, etc. 


Cultivated land 
Pasture and meadow 
Wood 


tunnland. 

158 

70 

867 


1095 


Ein*ht years’ circulation can sow 50 tunna oats, 10 tunna 
rye, 25 tunna potatoes ; and can feed 7 horses, 2 pair oxen, o 
cows, 10 young cattle, 30 sheep. The mortgage debt on 
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the estate is about 38,000 rqr., and tlie value set on by tlie 
mortg'ag‘ees is 50,000 rqr. 

Now valuing* the wood at £1 per acre, or £807, to deduct 
from the value of the whole estate, which lu round numbers 
we will I echon at £3000 Eng'lish pounds, there remains a 
little over £2000 for the purchase of the rest of the farm of 

228 tunnland, or say, 270 English acres, at about £11 per 
acre. 


It is very doubtful, even at this price, if the farm in such 
a distiict would be a good speculation. The wood may be 
worth much more, but this all depends upon the situation. 

Anothei method of calculating the value of an estate here 
I learnt from a practical man. He first reckoned how many 
cows the farm could feed, and allowing' each to give the 
yearly income of 150 rqr., ho calculated this as tlie yearly 
value of the estate, supposing the corn crops, etc., to pay 
for labour, living, and all other expenses. But I am sure 
I do not know how many years" purchase they would calcu¬ 
late on this return, in buying the form, I fancy not nearly 
twenty-five. 

But to recur to the subject of these mortgage debts. Were 
it not foi the facihty of obtaining money on mortgag*e (which, 
however, appears not to be quite so easy now as formerly),’ 
this mania for buying estates on speculation would bo in some 
degi-ee checked ; at any rate the buyers would have to take 
their capital out of their own pockets, and they would not 
invest that capital so rashly, unless they saw there was 
a safe return for their investment; and they would not buy 
a large estate with as little reflection as a cow or a horse, 
as is often now the case. We all know if a man can obtain 
credit with a tradesman, be it a tailor, shoemaker, or what 
not, how many more articles he will purchase, than if he had 
to pay ready money for them as he bought them ; conse¬ 
quently, such surplus goods nine times out of ten are un¬ 
necessary and this is just the case with the present system 
of buying estates m Sweden. Not one-half of the men who 
now purchase estates here, have any business to do so, for 
they have not sufl&cient capital to hold them, and a chance of a 

10 
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rise in the market which may never take place is all they 
look at. Perhaps not one-half are sound farmers^ or have 
sufficient capital to make the full value of their land if 
they hold it themselves; and I have in more cases than 
one known men purchase estates on speculation, and in 
the'second or third year the mortgage company have 
taken possession, because the yearly interest was unpaid. 
With such a system, how is it possible to know of what the 

land is capable ! 

Still, however, if every man who purchased an estate with 
the intention of farming it himself, was something of a prac¬ 
tical farmer, and as long as he had to make his living by 
farming, did his work like a farmer, and lived like a farmer, 
there would not be so much the matter, even if he had only 


a small capital. But there seems to be an idea here that 
any one can farm, and at the same time live like a gentle¬ 
man. How such a notion has got into people^s heads I can¬ 
not imagine, for no business, I should say, requires more 
practical experience, more close attention and looking after, 
than that of a farmer, and especially in Sweden. But here, 
young' man who is scarcely out of his teens, and 
has probably never ploughed an acre of land in his life, 

seems to fancy himself capable not only of managing a 
1 _ Rntv nf fnvininQ' ono himsclf, with little or 


no ca 



If farming on siicli a system can answer, then, indeed, 
oUr hard-working English fanners, who have been brought 
III) to the plough fi’om their childhood, and yet do not con¬ 
sider it prudent even to lease a farm for seven or fourteen 
years with a less capital than £5, and even sometimes £10 
per acre, must bo sadly behind the rising generation, and 

had bettor throw up their fiirms at once. 

I have dwelt long upon this subject, for it is animpoitant 
one. Sweden is a country with great capabilities, and 
with a better system of management, would be in a very 

different position from her present one. 

We will now say a few words as to how the farms are 
managed. As will be seen by the foregoing remarks, there 
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are very few firms here held on lease by tenant farmers; 
most of the landed proprietors occupy their own land, and 
farm it themselves, with the aid of a working bailiff^ whose 
wages will probably be £15 or £20 a 3 "ear and his keep. 
This expense would, of course, be saved to a practical farmer 
who looked after his business himself. 

Most of the day labourers here arc what they call tor- 
pare,"' i. e., they are servants at will on the estate, and hold a 
small piece of land and a cottage at a fixed rent, but for which 
they do not pay in money, but by work. I3y their contract 
they are obliged to work for their landlord on his farm when¬ 
ever they are required, at a fixed sum by day. One day^s 
work vutli a horse or bullock, is valued in the summer at 
one iqr., in the winter at about lOd. a man^s w’^oi’k is reck¬ 
oned at about the same. day^s w^ork of a torpare 

female servant is leckoned at about 'Id, in the summer, 3d. 
in the wintei. -these torpare are, in fact, all small fai'mcrs 
on the estate, but without one shilling of capital, (bound to 
pay the rent of their own fixrms by doing work for their 
landlords when they ought to be doing it at home) ; they 

grow their own produce, and usually owm a horse, a cow^ or 
two, and a pig*. 

I cannot say I altogether like this system. There is far 
too much dependence about it, and the poor torpare arc 
obliged to be too much under the tally system. Their hold¬ 
ing is often a very poor one, and invariably let too dear, and 
the holder is scarcely ever out of debt. He is obliged to 
wmrk for his landlord whenever he is called upon; to buy all 
his food and seed corn of him, at a far dearer rate than if he 
w^ent to market with ready money; and just at the very time 
when their labour is of most value on their own httle estates, 
they are, perhaps, most wanted on the head farm. The 
consequence is that, as far as I could see, their own land is 
generally in a wretched state ; and, depend upon it, a day 
labourer, who is paid regularly so much a day, and hires his 
own cottage, is far better off, and certainly far more inde¬ 
pendent, than one of these torpare. Moreover, they frequently 
hve out in the forest, far from the home station, and their 
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horses or bullocks arc often of a very poor description, and I 

could never fancy they did a proper day^s work. 

A good day labourer's wages on a farm in Wermland, 

may be reckoned at about Is, a day throughout the year 
more in summer than in winter; but I fancy wages are now 
on the rise, as labour becomes more scarce. The day^s work 
in summer is too long for cither man or horse to do properly. 

The wages of a good rough farming man, to board in 
the house, are about £7 a year, but on account of the 
railways, and other works which are being carried on, 
they are yearly rising. Many of our Wermland labom'ers 
go every summer into Norway, or up north of Stock¬ 
holm, where they work by contract, and can earn 2s. 6d. 
to 3s. a day during the summer, and as living for a 
pca.mnt must always be cheaper than in England, I consider 
labourer's wages higher in proportion in Sweden than in 
England. Labour is scarce just now in Sweden, and without 
these torpare, gentlemen would probably have hard 'Nvork to 
carry on their farms. The wages of a female farm-servant 
will probably never exceed £2 a year, and her keep. Some 
of these torpare servants^ wages—for even they must keep a 
servant to work at times for the landlord of the estate wdll 

be scarcely £1 a year. i • 11 

It is the custom here, and one which cannot be too highly 

condemned, to impose work upon the female farm-servants 

which should only be done by men. They have to slaughter 


the calves, and often the sheep. 

The wages of a good female servant in the house 'svill 

rarely excetnl £2, besides a few^ presents at Christmas ; 

a housekeeper has more; and, for hard work, commend mo 

to a Swedish female servant. They never appear to know 

rest, for if they have an hour to spare, it is not wasted, as 

there is always a loom or spinning-jenny to sit dowm to; and 

1 think it hard that whereas, in the autumn and winter, the 

farming man^s work is all over by about five o^clock, the 

poor drudge of a female servant, can hardly finish her work 

till bed-time. ' ^ zr xi 

I never could understand how the parlour servants (tor the 
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peasant women and fai-mers’ servants aro often coarse and 
dirty enough) manage to dress so neatly, and look so well as 
they do upon sueh small wages. They are often remarkably 
pretty, and it is a real pleasure to see how cheerfully they .ro 
about their work. I have frequently been rather surprised at 
the very pretty housekeepers one sees sometimes in the coun¬ 
try gentlemen’s houses; and I have been told that this is 
rather a fancy of the lady of the house, because it keeps their 

husbands at homo. I wonder whether an Enghsh wife 
would be so accommodating'. ^ 

It IS the custom in Sweden, whenever you stay a night at 
a gentleman s house, to give a little compliment to the ser¬ 
vant. This IS called " Dricks ponningar.” It is no o-reat 
to, and one which I am sure I never grudged. The custoin 
IS universal. I always thought one shilling per night to the 
gir whom I saw most about^ was quite sufficient^ or if I stayed 
a week I would give five rqr. to her, to divide with her com- 
lades. Nothing is expected if you do not stop a night. In 
the inns it is not the custom to give anything* to the wanting 
gills, if you only take a meal. A couple of rix-dollars to t 

wood-’watcher, if you have a day’s shooting on a gentleman’s 
land, will more than satisfy him. 

The prices of labour in Swmden have risen nearly 100 per 
cent., within the last twenty-five years, and the price of corn 
within the same time, 7o per cent. 

Of course, throughout this wide-stretched land, there 
is as much variety in the soil, as in the climate, and 
there are few estates of any size in Sweden upon which 
you wall not find most of the varieties of soil which the 
farmer requires, as well as much which he does not require. 
But, like England, Sweden has its rich as well as its poor 
districts. Taking the land in general, I should say it 
was a poor, hungry soil (with patches of deep land here 
and there, especially by the sides of tbe rivers and lakes), 
every^vhere capable of great improvement by ground drain¬ 
age and care. But I fancy, especially in the midland districts, 
a man requires a very good practical knowledge of the soil 
before he enters a farm. I name this because I often notice 
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that corn will grow pretty well in some places, while in others 
close by, and apparently just the same to look at, nothing 
appears to do well. Probably much depends upon the under 
surface, especially in this counti-y, and I will never believe in 
the doctrine which I have heard some men preach, that all 
lands may be made alike, by good cultivation and manuring. 

The standard crops of the country—rye, oats, clover, arti¬ 
ficial gi-asses, and potatoes—appear to grow pretty well on 
most farms in good years; but in the midland districts t e 
fiiiluro of crops, partly from the climate, but principally from 

want of proper drainage, is not uncommon. 

It can readily be understood that in a country hke the 
middle of Sweden, where the cold snow-water deluges tho 
ground, often in the end of April, and even in ilay, how 

is nGcdcti* 

Rye is the principal com grown in Sweden. In Werm- 
land it should be all in by the middle of August, and I have 
heard Mr. Stenstrom say that it will make from 25 to 50 
per cent, difference, whether he gets his seed in early or late 
in that month; the harvest ivill probably fall in the end 
of that month. There is certainly something extraordinary 
in the growth of corn in this country. The seed sown m 
August“will probably have a shoot of not longer than six 
inches by the middle of the next May, or in about nine months ; 
by tho middle of Juno it will be in ear (and they then reckon 
it has attained half its gi-owth), and in two months, or per¬ 
haps six weeks more, it will be ripe and fit to cut; an yc 
we sec, although the seed seems to lie idle mthe ground or 
nine mouths, if they delay a fortnight in getting it in, they 

nearly lose the crop altogether. ^ 

As I said in my first chapter, the measure in use hero 

is tho tuniia, and at a rough calculation we may reckon 

this at four and a half EngUsh bushels, and the tunn- 

land is rather more than the English acre, although for our 

present pm-pose it will suffice, if tho reader supposes two 

tuniias to be oqu.al to the English quarter, and tho tuunland 

as ono English acre. 

It is nearly impossible to give a good general average ot 
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tho crops in tlio midland districts, so much depending’ upon 
the weather and climate ; and much of the land is in such 
wretched order that, unlike tho English farmer, who can 
generally calculate upon his return with some certainty, the 
Swedish farmer in the midland districts, can hardly over 
reckon when he sows his corn, how much he will reap. Tho 
case, however, would be very different if the land were well 
drained. And do not let tho reader suppose that there arc 
no g*ood farmers in Sweden, ^riioro arc many practical men 
who are only kept down by want of proper capital, and if 
these men rented their farms instead of bu^dng them, their 
returns would be far different. 

Artificial manures arc coming more into fashion, and I 
think that chalk, which is tolerably cheap and easy to ju’o- 
cure, is a capital top dressing for the Swedish land, which is 
so full of vegetable matter. Guano answers well for an 


autumn dressiug”, but the summers arc often too dry to use 
it in the spring*. I wonder, considering how much they arc 
wanted at home, at the (quantity of bones they annually ex¬ 
port from Sweden. Composts are much used ; peat-eartli, 
of which there is always plenty on most farms, mixed with 
dung, is the only thing I ever knew a peasant use, up here 
at least, except clean muck.-’^ 

I will now give the averages of the farm in South Werm- 
land, on which I lived, but the reader must bear in mind 
that the occupier is a practical farmer. The fiirm, however, 
is not a first-rate one, although much improved within the 
last ten years. The land in many places is not bad, but 
nearly all of it wants draining, and as the arable land 
lies much in patches, it is difficult work. This very farm, 
however, will prove that the land even in Wermland, 
if well done by, might be made to give far better returns. 
I have seen tho corn returns for this farm ever since it has 
been in the possession of the present omier, and they arc now 
just double what they were in 1851, when he entered upon 
it. However, where one farm in Wermland is better, twenty 
are worse. But even on this fiirm, want of capital for under- 
diaining, bring*ing waste land into cultivation, andimprovmg* 
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old land^ keeps it mucli back; and I have not the least doubt 
that if the open land were improved, as suggested by the 
writer of the letter above quoted, the same favourable results 
might be expected on this farm. 

If the rye is sown early in August on a well-pre¬ 
pared fallow, three-quarters of a tunna seed to the tunn- 
land, they will sometimes get back ten tunna. But this 
crop is very precarious (as much owing to the want of 
drainino* as anything), and throughout Wermland we can- 
not take the yearly average of the rye crop at more than 
six tunna to the tunnland, and this year (18G4) I do 
not fancy it will give so much. I see the returns of 
18G3, which was, I think, a fair average year in Werm¬ 
land, throughout the whole province were seven tunna 
of rye, to every one tunna sown, and of oats four to 
five tunna. A tunna of good rye here will weigh from 2GO to 
300 lb., and its market price in the spring of 1864, was 

sixteen rqr. 

In preparing a fallow for rye, they ought to use 100 
cartloads of manure (each of which cartloads will contain 
3 tunna, or about 12 English bushels) to the tunnland, 
but they very seldom put on more than 60 cartloads to 
the tunnland, and this, we must remember, has to stand in 
the land always six, more frequently eight years. 

Sometimes when they cut down a bit of forest here, they 
burn all the trees as they lie, in the early summer, and after 
they have cleared off the burnt logs, they spread about the 
ashes, and then sow rye, which they scratch in between the 
stumps of the trees, with a little two-pronged rake. I have 
seen some wonderful crops of rye grown thus ; of course 
very patchy, but thick where it did stand. After the rye, 
they sow grass seeds. In a few years the bid stumps rot 
away, and an open Geld is left in the place of a forest. But 

this will not do in all forest land. 

Wheat at present seems to be only a fancy crop m 

Sweden, but I have seen some capital crops at Gardsjo, 
when the land has been fairly treated, which proves that 
with care the land would soon be adapted to its culture, and 
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I wond-Gr it is not morG attGndod to. An averag’G crop will 

probalily Idg 6 to 8 tunna to tlio tunnland^ or (^uitG as niucb. 

as rye. It will weigli about 300 lb., and average in tbo 

market, perhaps 25 rqr. per tunna. They usually sow of rod 

wheat three-quarters of a tunna to the tunnland, and spring 

wheat, if they can only get it in early enough, generally 
does well. 

One thing has often struck me as curious. I never in 

my life saw a field of corn of any description weeded in 

Sweden. Ceitainly they do thin out the turnips, and hoe 

up the potatoes, but in most of the corn-fields one sees 
nearly as many weeds as corn. 

^ eimland is not a good barley province, but by good 
draining, the land migdit be made to carry crops. It is im¬ 
possible to give an average of this crop in Sweden, which 
varies from 0 to 10 tunna per tunnland, according to cir¬ 
cumstances. It should weigh 200 lb, per tunna, and fetch 
in the market about 12 rqr. per tunna. 

Oats, however, seem to be peculiarly adapted to the soil 
and climate. They are usually sown three years in suc¬ 
cession on the same land, sometimes, after the old system, 
six years running, just cast in, without any manure; and 
can we wonder with such close cropping that we often see 
such wretched crops ? I declare I have seen such oat crops 
sometimes that I have wondered how a man could ever mow 
them. I should say, take the whole province thi’ough, that 
the oat ciop in Wermland will not averag'o 5 tunna to 
the tunnland, but where the land is not too closely cropped, 
and pretty fairly done by, the return will commonly be 
from 6 to 8 tunna. On new meadow land just broken 
up they, however, occasionally get immense crops, and i 
knew one instance, on a new bit of reclaimed land by the 
side of a river, when the return was 12 tunna per tunn¬ 
land. The principal seed oats here, are black, white, and 
potato oats. They will weigh from 100 lb. to 250 lb. per tunna, 
and the price in the spring*, 1864, was 7 rqr. per tunna. 

Beans are but little grown, especially in Wermland, nor 
do I think I have seen anytliing like what we should call real 
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good bean land in tlic middle of Sweden. Peas and vetches 
seem to grow in most parts. I am toldj however^ that 
around Gothenburg and in Bohus Land they grow some 
capital bean crops. 

Potatoes in the spring of 1864 w’^ere worth about 5 rqr. 
per tunna (but they became scarce, and in June the poor 
peasants had to pay 8 rqr. per tunna for their seed), and 
for Swedish turnips about 4 rqr. In Gardsjo they generally 
plant 15 tunna of potatoes to 3 tunnland of land, and get 
back at times 150 tunna, and they can reckon on their potato 
crop better than any other. 

In 1864, however, in which the spring was so cold and 
backward, many of the potatoes were not planted until the 
second week in June, and yet they said if the rain came soon 
they might reckon on a good crop. 

To show the variability of this climate, we often at night 
had 2° of frost at the very end of May, wliile in the second 
week of June the thermometer in the sun at five clock, 
p.m., stood more than once as high as 108° F. 

Turnips are as yet but little grown, especially in the 
midland districts, for the land is not in sufficient heart 
to carry good crops. I have remarked that the turnip crop 
is very precarious; the best crop at Gardsjo, was about 200 
tunna, or 800 bushels to the tunnland. 

On good ground, but it must be well underdi’aincd, car¬ 
rots will grow well, and the crop at Gardsjo has yielded 200 
tunna to the tunnland. 

The clover and artificial grass crops are excellent, and as 
there is in this country no rich old natural meadow-grass as 
ill England, it is the standard hay crop. The usual seed 
sown is white and red clover and Timothy grass mixed, 
30 lb. to the tunnland, sown oh rye or wheat in the spring, 
often on the top of the snow (very rarely on oats). A real 
good crop will yield as much as 10 loads to tho tunnland, 
but they often get much less. The price of a load of 
such hay weighing 400 lb. will be from 7 to 9 rqr. I have 
known it oven higher. Tho usual price of oat straw is 51s., 
and of ryo straw 31s. per load of 400 lb. 
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The natural meadow grass growing by the sides of the 

liveis^ lakes, and swamps, is coarso and rough. I have 

seen the poorer farmers cut much of the rough hedge grass, 

and even the bull-rushcs, right out of the lakes and rivers 

foi theii cows in the winter. They also collect many birch 

branches in the summer, and stack them as Avintcr food for 
the sheep. 

Except on an occasional gcntlemaiTs estate, ^mu rarely 
see a stack of corn ; all is stored in largo barns. In fad-, 
there are very few Swedish farmers in a position to hold 
their corn in stacks, and generally they have to drive it from 
the field to the thrashing machine at once. 

Of course as cattle cannot bo out during’ the winter, a 
straw yard well filled with store oxen is never seen. 

The usual rotation of crops is : — 1st. A dead fallow, 
followed by rye or wheat, sown in August on land properly 
manured. 2nd. Grass and clover sown in thcspi’ing* this 
will stand always two years, and give a good crop ; some¬ 
times they let it stand even four years. 3rd. Oats. 4th, 

Oats or barley. 5th. Oats and tai-es. 0th. A bare fallow,' 
and then rye again. 

One of the greatest disadvantages to the Swedish farmer 
is the want of regular country markets, where he can meet 
his fiiends as in England, chat over the state of the crops, 
and sell his grain. It is true there are fairs two or three 
times a year in every town, where they sell their cattle, but 
ifaman has a good supjdy of corn to sell, he must cither 
ship it himself to Gothenburg, or sell it to a commissioner 
in the country, who is employed by some Gothenburg' 
coindealer to buy up on commission. As them is only 
about one such in each district, and the saving of land car¬ 
riage is a great object to the farmer, who is generally too 
poor to hold his corn, he is often obliged to sell at the 
buyer^s price. The poor peasant drives his little loads of 
corn, or other produce into the towns, where it is bought up 
by the small shopkeepers, and its sale being all he has to 
depend upon for the little necessaries of life, ho is obliged to 
sell at any price; and as the keg’ always stands invitingly in 
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the corner of the shop to wet the bargain, the buyer has 
by long odds the best of it. » 

It always struck me that too many hands are employed 
on the farms here. I knew a farm of about 260 acres of 
open land, and the number of days’ work in the year done 
on that farm amounted to 3600. There were 40 cattle 
in the byre, besides the farm horses. Now at the rate of 
300 days work in the year, this would be the same as if 12 
hands were daily employed on the farm throughout the year. 
Surely this must have been far too many, if every one did a 
good day’s work. 

One great drawback to the Swedish farmer in the mid¬ 
land districts is the shortness of the summer, especially in 
such a year as 1864, when the spring was so late. Not a 
plough could be put into the ground till the middle of May, 
and the first thing that had to be done then, was to get the 
oats and potatoes in. The winter fallow was just as it lay in 
November. This had all to be prepared, manured, ploughed, 
and the rye sown by the middle of August, when the harvest 
would begin, and in all probability not a stroke of out-door 
work could be done on the farm in the way of ploughing* 
after October. So it will be seen that, except drawing 
dung*, all the out-door work of the farm must be done in 
about five months. They are bound to work hard in the 
summer, but the work is generally behindhand. 

We have little idea in England what an immense expense 
and trouble, the keeping* up the fires in a Swedish gentle¬ 
man’s country house, entails upon the occupier. At Gardsjo, 
which being* a farming school was of course a lai'ge establish¬ 
ment, 400 fathoms of firewood were consumed yearly. It 
is true the occupier got this for nothing out of his forest, 
but the expense of cutting, splitting, etc., was no trifle. 
They reckoned that 1200 days’ work at 9d. per day would 
bo occupied in the year, in providing* firing* only. Had the 
occupier been obliged to buy, he must have paid about 
6 rqr. per fathom. 

The Swedish peasants in general farm their own estates, 
and notwithstanding that they will stick to the old-fash- 
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ioned ways and implements of tlieir forefathers, and most 
resolutely set them faces against all i.nprovements and inno¬ 
vations, they always manage to make a good living, and 
o en, y sheer hard work and extreme stinginess, to save a 

httle money. I hey certainly are in fact the mainstay of 
the country. 

The real Swedish peasant, or »bonde,” is an ori- 
gma . I have heard it observed that a Yorkshireman is 
t e ardest ^iidy of man—not even barring a Scotchman,— 
and that a Yorkshire farmer “out-Hcrods even Herod.- 
For a Yorkshire farmer read - Swedish peasant.- I had 
the p easure of living with a peasant for a year, to whom I 
paid 1 rqr. per day for my board and lodging; and I never 
ivish to repeat the experiment. I had then a good oppor¬ 
tunity of stud^ang their character, and their household 
economy. 1 hem stinginess is past all belief, and rix-dollars 

) .1 . , I never could find the 

real key to their hearts, except by branvin. Next to braniin, 

a bit of tobacco is the best; and no man whose business lies 
muc among the peasants, should be without a roll of tobacco 
and a bottle of brandy, for they will do much for these that 
they will never do for money. Like a pinch of snuff among 
the Scotch or a whiff of the short dudeen among the Irisfo 
a quid of tobacco and a dram, is the best introduction to a 
Swedish peasant. His nectar is branvin; and it has this 
great advantage in his eye, that he can manage to get com¬ 
fortably drunk on it for Cd. The real old-fashioned peasant 
IS often a heavy drinker and a heavy swearer. But for all 
this, he IS industrious and hard-working, honest as times go 
and, after all, there is something to my fimey very sterling 
and genume in the character of the true “ bonde - of the 
orth He IS always civil, friendly, and weU-disposed; 
kind I believe, at heart; and even when in his cups, far 
ess boisterous than his counterpart in our own country 
He IS proverbially inquisitive, veiy chatty (it is wonderful 
what shrewd remarks he often makes) and fond of askina- 
questions, but easily satisfied with any answer you may 
choose to give him; and although covetous after money. 
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it is surprising how far he will go to serve you for a trifle. 

It is better to bo careful in dealing with them, and, above 
all lot ready-money on either side, form the basis of the con¬ 
tracts. You need never try to drive one of them out of his 
regular beaten track. If you want anything done for you, 
you must let him do it after his own fashion; but one thing 
you may always depend upon, it will be done. He is always 
very civil; touches his cap when he meets you, with an open, 
hearty frankness, that shows he is willing to form a good 
acquaintance with you at once. He is often, however, 
exceedingly servile to those who have a larger handle to their 
names than himstflf, and scrupulously addresses every one 
by his titles. Titles are much more in fashion here even 
than in England, and I have read a notice of the death of 
some old officers in a Swedish paper, in which the titles 
alone have occupied six lines. I was once shooting with an 
Eno-lish friend, and the peasant who was with me did not at 
first seem to be at aU at his ease. At last he called me on 
one side, and begged to know how he should stylemy 
friend, if he spoke to him. ""Oh,'" I said, """Baron" 
is good enough for him."" And my friend was highly 
delighted throughout the day with his new title, which 
the peasant took care not to omit whenever he addressed 

him. 

Fattening cattle for tlie butclier seems hardly to pay; 
at least, it is not the fashion. They are wretched butchers. 
The way in which the bullocks are slaughtered is bar¬ 
barous in the extreme, and I am certain I have seen a 
calf or pig nearly a quarter of an hour in agony before 
it died. There is some capital beef, however, in Grothen- 
liur<r. This is probably to suit the tastes of the North Sea 
skippers, who set the English fashions in this little seaport, 
and in some of the gentlemen’s houses, I have tasted an 
excellent round of beef. It is an open question with me 
whether it would not be a good speculation for an Engbsh 
cattle-dealer to buy up a hundred or so of the Swedish oxen, 
at about tlu-ee years old, send them over to England, and 
^vo them a year’s inm to get them fit for the butcher. I 
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have seen some very big--fra.med oxen hero, and I .suppose 
for £10 a licad, a cattle-dealer could pick up as many a.s he 
pleased. But the beef whicli is principally used in the coun¬ 
try t05vns is slaughtered by the peasants, brought in, and sold 
in the open markets. This is really what our sailors would 
call old hoi so, for it is chiefly either from worn-out oxen 
01 covs past milking'. Such beef is worth about 2 '.d. 
a lb. The calves are generally killed a day old, and .such 
veal, which you might almost suck up through a quill, is 
worth about 2d. a 11). I wonder what nutriment there 
can be in such stuff as this. You never, in a town, sec a 
clean butcher s shop ; and any one who has been used to 
the neat appearance of the butchers’ sliojis in any English 
town, will indeed be di.sgusted to see the carcases nfliich 
are brought mto the markets in the peasants’ carts. The 
poik, however, is excellent, although the Swedish peasant’s 
pig, when living, is about as unclean and nasty an animal to 
look at, as can well be imagined. A fat pig of about 
twelve months’ old should weigh, when slaughtered, above 
400 lb., and I have seen the sheep here of English race 
weigh in the carcase 60 to 70 lb. Mutton is poihaps woi'tli 
3d. per lb.; and pork, 6s. for the 20 lb. In the country 
every family kill their own meat, and October stand.s in the 
almanack as “ Slagt manad,” or slaughtering month. Every 
part of the animal seems to be used up, and the blood is 

much relished. These blood puddings are the only tliing.s 
I could never stand. 

It is strange, considering that butter and milk are two 
of the staple commodities of the country, and so much of 
both are used, milk forming one of the principal articles 
of food, especially among the lower classes, that the cows are 
not better looked after. The peasant who does not keep 
a cow IS considered poor indeed. On some of the gentle¬ 
men s estates, it i.s true, we now and then see a very well 
built and clean airy cow-house, but in general the cow- 
byres are low, dark, and dirty, and the cows shamefully 
done by; they have hardly a handful of litter to stand on, 
and nothing to eat in the winter save straw. In the middle 
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of Sweden they are brought into the house, about the end of 
October, and rarely leave it again till the middle of May. 
During the summer they pasture in the forests and grass 
lands, and during the ivinter the principal food is rye straw 
with a little hay. They often have no litter to stand on, and 

iDU-t tliG IdO/PG bocircls to li© on^ pGi*- 

liaps the luxmy of a little saw-dust sprinkled over them. 
The race of cows peculiar to the countiy are small^ hardy 
little animals, and the general yield of milk among the 
peasants^ cows is probably 300 kanna, or about 200 English 
gallons per year. But by those who look upon the cow in a 
proper light as nothing more than a milking machine/’ 
which will give a return only in proportion to its food, be 
that good or bad, the cows are better tended, better fed, 
and the yearly returns of milk, of course, proportionally 
greater. At Gardsjo, where the cows are of the small 
Swedish race, the quantity of milk given in 1862 by 26 cows 
was 16,5 55 kanna, whereof 19 cows produced 12,160, or 640 
kanna each. At Warpniis, another dairy farm in the neigh¬ 
bourhood,—a much better paying farm,—^^vhere the cows 
are of the large Ayrshire race, the average return of milk 
for each cow, was 926 kanna in the year. It is very doubt¬ 
ful, however, whether on such an estate as Gardsjo these 
Ayrshire cows would have done better than the httle 
Swedish cows, certainly not on the same keep. About £4 
may be taken as the usual price of an in-calf heifer in the 
country. Milk, new, vuth the cream on, in the country, 
may bo quoted at 3d. a kanna; skimmed milk, 2d.; 
butter, 6d, to Is. a lb., according to the time of year, and 
cheese at all prices according to quality, from 2d. to 9d, 
These prices, however, do not rule the markets in the towns, 
and a man who happens to have a dairy within an easy dis¬ 
tance from a town, always finds it a profitable speculation. 
In the state the land is now, I am convinced the little 
Swedish cows are best for the Swedish farmer ; but as agri¬ 
culture improves, and they begin to turn their attention 
more to stall feeding, a judicious importation of large English 
breed will, of course, improve the present race. 
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The sheep have, however^ been much improved by crosses 
with Cheviots and Leicesters^ and considering the price of 
wool, the immense quantity that is annually required here 
for warm winter clothing‘s to say nothing of the vast supe¬ 
riority of a good juicy bit of muttons over a tough old cow, 
or a two days old calfs I much wonder that sheep farming 
is not more generally attended to. It is true, tliat in 
the middle of the coiintrys they must be under shelter for at 
least six months out of tlie twelves and altlioughs of course, 
at this time they should be well fed, during all the rest of 
the year, they can always get a good picking in the woods 
and plantations, roundabout the home farm. Ibitasagricul- 
tuie improves, doubtless this source of profit to the farmer will 
not be neglected. \ ou rarely see a goat further south than 
North Wermland, and I wondered I saw none in Lapland. 

The Swedish horses are compact, docile, hardy little 
fellows, showing no great breeding, but well adapted for the 
climate and loads, and like the cows, they can roug’h it upon 
any fare, and in any quarters. They Jiverage from four¬ 
teen to fifteen hands, and thoug'h vou often see lar^'er, 

I like the small breed best. I'lie carts they draw are small, 
and well suited to the roads and country. Doubtless if our 
large English carts and horses could be introduced into the 
country, the farmers would g‘et throug*h their work quicker 
and better; but I do not believe our large horses would 
stand either the climate or the roads, except, perhaps, just 
in the very south,—certainly not with the keep and atten¬ 
tion the little Swedish horse g*ots; and instead of trustinf>* 
too much to foreign aid to improve their breed of cattle, 

I should recommend the Swedish farmer to do more justice 
to his own breed, which must be better adapted to his 
country. Not that I wish, for a moment, to check enterprise 
and improvement, but in farming an ounce of practice is, 
above all things, worth a pound of theory, and we must 
bear in mind that what will suit one country, will not suit 
another, and an injudicious introduction of foreign customs 
and cattle, instead of tending to improve the native system, 
may have quite a contrary effect. 
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Horses arc dear in Sweden, and certainly woiild never 
pay for importing to England, except in extraordinary 
instances. Fifteen pounds is about the price of a useful 
country nag, such as we should see in a butcheFs or green¬ 
grocer's cart in England, but without the style. The Swedes 
however, are not an equestrian nation, and riding on 
horseback is not fashionable here, for except among the 
military, or an occasional town swell, you rarely see a 
Swedish gentleman outside a horse.'^ The military seat 
is in vogue, and as there is no racing or cross country 
work in this country, when you do see a man riding, he 
always appears to be trying to distress and take as much 
out of his horse as he can. Our firm, neat, short, Engbsh 
cross country seat and style of riding, where the rider 
tries to save his horse as much as possible, is not under¬ 
stood, and of course not being understood is ridiculed. 
One of these stiff bumping style of riders always appears 
to me to be doing a bit of penance, and in a great state of 
misery, 

I never saw what we should consider a real good trotter 
in Sweden, and although they brag much of the Norwegian 
horses, I do not believe there are many, if they were fairly 
timed, that could do an English mile, even running (for they 
do not trot fairly), under the three minutes. It is true that 
Rattler was imported into England from Sweden, but he 
was brought first from America to Gothenburg. I have 
seen in print, that the best Norwegian trotters have been 
rod’. Slepnar Varg,^^ who trotted 1200 feet in thirty-five 
seconds, and Myers Rappo ” were red. Erick Milvolds,^^ a 
stallion, which trotted 1800 feet in sixty-two seconds, was 
red ; and also Valders Trafuare,^^ which in 1835, was sold to 
a Swede for 500 specie dollars (2000 rqr. Swedish), was red; 
and afterwards sold, they say, which I much doubt, to Louis 
Napoleon for 30,000 francs. One Norwegian mile is equal 
to seven English miles and eighty yards, and 100 Norwegian 
pounds to 112 English. Thirty and three-twenty-thirds 
Norwegian feet are equal to thirty-one English. Now 
assuming that these distances were correctly measured and 
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properly timed, which there is no reason to doubt, and 
allowing 5,416 feet Swedish to be equal to an English mile, 
and the Norwegian foot is not much longer, we shall 
find that “Erick Milvold,” going the rate of 1800 feet 
in sixty-two seconds, even if he had kept up the same 
pace for a mile, would not have covered more than the 


Enghsh mile in about three minutes; so he could hardly 
have held a candle to the American cracks “ Peerless ” 
“ Plying Cloud,” or “ Lady Flora,” or even to some English 
cracks, which I am not too old to have forgotten, and among 
them my own Httle favourite “Miss Kitty.” But in a 
country where no prizes arc given for competition, it is 
hardly worth while one man trying to have a better horse 
than another. Still Norwegian hor.ses are much thought of 

in Sweden, and “Oh he’s of Norsk race” i.s ,a wonderful 
recommendation from a Swedish rlealcr. 


Domestic poultry is hardly so much looked after in the 
country as it should bo, when we consider that a score 
of eggs at Christmas will, in many towns, fetch Is. Cd. 
Peacocks, turkeys, geese, ducks, and fowls, pigeons and 
tame rabbits, will all thrive in South Wermlaiid. 

The taxes on the farmer apjjear to be very moderate * 
I, however, did not pay them, and I have heard the 
men who did so, complain bitterly. All the relief of the 
poor in the country is out-door, and the poor-rates are 
levied in grain in our district, after this fashion Early 
in spiing an auction is held, to which all aged and helpless 
paupers are brought, in order to be let for the year; each 
pauper is put up to bidding*, after the manner of a Dutch 
auction, to see who will take and keep him or her for a 
year, at the lowest price, and a good deal of speculation 
often goes on among the assembled farmers. A helpless 


old pauper, out of whom they can get no work, will probably 
let out for eight tunna of oats for the year, while one who 
appears to have some little work left in him, will be taken 
for much less. The man who hires him of course has to 
keep and clothe him for the year. I have heard that the 
best speculation is in helpless old women, because they 
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cannot get about to beg. This yearly quota of grain is 
divided among the several farmers in the district. I have heard 
this practise much condemned^ and it certainly does appear 
to be a kind of traffic in human flesh. I cannot, how¬ 
ever, see what other plan could be adopted in this thinly 
populated country, where the houses are so wide apart, and 
there are no unions or district workhouses as in England ; 
and moreover very few are so utterly destitute as to have 
no relation or acquaintance who will take him or her, so 
the system, I consider, works veiy fairly. 

Besides, I really believe the Swedish peasant is generally 
kindly disposed towards the poor and unfortunate, and these 
poor old bodies are perhaps quite as kindly treated as the 
paupers in our English unions, and they ceftainly are 
much freer. I often used to stumble upon these old boys dur¬ 
ing my summer rambles in the forest, where they regularly 
waylaid me for a little bit of tobacco, which was all they 
appeared to want. There is certainly, however, something 
rather melancholy in the reflection that one can live long 
enough to be of no use to any one, and have to be hawked 
about to the end of the journey, to see who will keep us for 
the lowest price. These old men are called root-grubbers,” 
and sometimes they are not let out for the whole year to one 
farmer, but all the farmers in the parish, if their holdings 
are small, take one or two of them in turn; they thus 
travel round the village with their swag, live a week or 
so with one farmer, do a little bit of work, then are passed 
on to the next, and so on. When I lodged with the afore¬ 
said peasant, we had one very nice old root-grubber who 
used to pay us flying visits. He was a good-looking, quiet 
old man, of near sixty, who had seen better days, and 
showed it by his subdued air. Still he never complained. 
The first time I saw him was I recollect at Christmas, a time 
when of all others, the houseless and friendless are most to 
be pitied. “Bos est sacra miser,” says the old Latin poet, 
or in plain English, a person in affliction is a sacred thing; 
find never was a more beautiful sentiment uttered in any 
language. I was determined that for one night at least the 
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poor old boy should forget liis loneliness, and I took care 
that he had his share of the bottle, which in Sweden is never 
empty at this festive season. On bidding* the old fellow 
good night, I slipped a rix-dollar into his hand, and his joy 
was unbounded. I asked him what he meant to do with it, 
and hardly cared to hear his answer, as I felt pretty con¬ 
vinced in my own mind that a roll of tobacco, or a bottle of 
finkel, was all he would think of. But no such thing. 
^^Now,"" he said, “I can buy a new psalm-book,"" and, 
fumbling in his pocket, ho pulled out a little book of hymns, 
which was so dilapidated as to bo fairly dropping to pieces. 
This little book, probably all liis earthly riches, had 
l)GGIl tills pool lUdll S solo COlUpcllllOll 111 Ills cllGGrlcsS Wclll- 
derings, his solace in many a bitter trial. There was no 
cant here; no vain display for the sake of exciting compas¬ 
sion. It was evident that this book had been well studied, 
for he pressed me to hear him read a simple little hymn, 
which as he said was the most beautiful in it. Wlien J 
went upstairs into iny own room, and looked at my library 
of many volumes, I wondered which of us had derived the 
most real pleasure from our studies—myself with a library 
worth many pounds, or this poor old wanderer with a 
single volume worth perhaps a shilling, but which single 
volume told him hourly, in language Avhich cannot err, tliat 
if all his friends in this world forsake him, the poor man 
has still one true Friend left, who will never desert him, let 
the world frown on him as it may. 
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On tlio SATcclish Field Sports and Fishing, which will equally apply to Norway, 

save as regards the liocalities. 

Although no country in Europe can be better adapted by 
nature^ for tbe babits of nearly every species of wild game, 
bird, and animal, (and tbe following list of Scandinavian game 
will prove to the reader that Sweden is as rich, if not richer 
than most other European countries in this respect), I can 
salely say that I have never yet shot in any country, where I 
have found so much diflSculty in making a really heavy bag 
of game as in Sweden, save just in the very wilds of Lapland. 
And bad as the sporting now is generally throughout the 
country, and especially in the populated districts, it is every 
year becoming worse, o^ving to the laxity of the game laws 
and the destruction of the forests. This may be accounted 

for in many ways, especially as regards the feathered 
game. 

In the first place, the severity of the weather and the 
lateness of the springs in the midland and northern districts, 
very frequently entirely destroy the early clutches of eggs, 
and if the second clutches are hatched off, the young birds 
are always small and very backward, and the chicks are 

easily shot off, by the pot-hunting sportsman, when the 
early season comes in. 

Secondly, the whole country is overrun 'with 'vermin. 
Foxes, martens, weasels, stoats, and thousands of eagles, 
falcons, hawks, owls, ravens, and crows, wage a continual 
war throughout the whole year on the birds or eggs. 

Thirdly, the game laws, as they now stand, are very badly 
framed, and worse observed. The season for shooting every 
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kind of game begins too early. Scarcely any country gen¬ 
tleman will go to one shilling expense in the preservation 
of game. Nearly every peasant is an arrant poacher in 
heart as well as in practice ; and as long* as gentlemen will 
continue to buy game at all seasons of the year^ without 
asking any questions, the peasants will continue to shoot it 
whenever they have a chance. I think I need not give any 

more reasons, why game should be scarce in Sweden or 
Norway. 

Still if a proper code of game laws were framed, and 
well observed, a good stock of game might soon be got and 
kept up at very little trouble and expense, for the whole 
country abounds in localities, and food, fitted for every 
species of European game j but never until a certain tax, say 
20 rqr. per year, is levied upon every one who carries a gun, 
for the pm'pose of shooting game. This would be no hard¬ 


ship, for any man who could afford to give up his time to 
shoot for pleasure, could afford to pay a small tax, and every 
one who shoots for profit, should by all means pay for it. 

A small tax is now very properly laid upon every dog. 
ihis varies in different provmces, but is nowhere more than 
o iqr, pei year j and this does not g’o to the crown, but is 
apphed towards the maintenance of the poor of the parish, 
or however else the parishioners think proper. This has 
already done an immense deal of good in many districts, 

and some hundi'eds of poaching curs have been destroyed 
thi'oughout the country. 

There is at present no licence required for shooting in 


Scandinavia, dhe fine for trespassing* varies so 
much in different districts, that it is impossible to give an 
idea of the sum a trespasser will have to pay if caught, but 


I believe one universal sum will soon be adopted. On 
some estates it will be as high as 50 rqr., in others not 
more than 5 rqr. It is always better for a stranger to 


ask leave before he sets foot on any man^s land; for 
although he may not be caught, yet if he be, any pi*o- 
prietor or woodwatcher has a right to seize his gun, dogs, 
or tackle, which are held over in pawn till the fine. 
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wLatever it is, has been paid. And should the trespasser 

resist, the fine wll be heavy, and he will be put to a erent 
deal of trouble. 

There are no regular gamekeepers in Sweden, as in Ene 
land. On every estate there is a “ shop vaktare,” or wood 
watcher, who has to look over the forests as well 
the game; and his time is too fully occupied with the timber 
to devote much to the game. There is a head Croivn 
“ Jagare ” in every province, appointed by the Crown • but 
except m the appointment of “skalls,” I never heard\hat 
they did much iu the way of preserving the game. In fact 
Sweden, on account of the scarcity of the people and the 
immense tract of wild land which nohody looks after is a 
very difficult country to preserve. Still I know no countrv 
where a better show of game might be kept up if onlv 
proper means were adopted, and the wholesale destruction 
of the o d birds in the breeding season, and the voung birds 
before they can well fly, were prevented. The guns in gene 
ral use among the peasants are of the most primitive 
description, and in the northern forests a shot gun is scarcely 
ever seen. A small pea rifle of the coarsest manufacture is 
used for all species of game, and it is wonderful ivith what 
accuracy these peasants shoot. The Swedish powder is in 
general sad rubbish, and as the ginger-bread German caps 
are in use also, the birds, if fairly on the wing, stand a 
fai better chance than in England. You do not often meet 
with here what we should call a crack shot, although I 
must say I have seen some Swedes shoot remarkably well • 
but a peasant rarely tries a flying shot. The northern 
sportsmen invariably shoot with shot two to three sizes 
krger, than we use in England. Almost all load with paper 
instead of wadding; and as a shooter’s powder-flask and 
shot-pouch are always stowed away in a game-bag, and as 
ese are generally on the old draw-out principle, loading is 
a matter of some time. I once had the curiosity to time a 
peasa,nt loading a single gun, and the operation occupied 
just eight minutes. ’They are much cleverer here at ruunin<r 
tliaii flying .hots. There i.s scarcely a good gunmaker fn 
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Sweden, and the guns used by the gentlemen arc often 
of the worst German manufacture. I am certain that a 
good working English gunsmith could get a very fair living 
in Gothenburg. Some of the old Swedish barrels ai’e excel¬ 
lent; but as every common smith can knock up a peasant^s 
gun for from 10 to 12 rqr., we cannot wonder that some 
very curious tools are turned out. I recollect such a gun 
bursting in the hands of a peasant near us, and when I 
examined the barrel, the breech-plug' was stuck in like a 
cork, without the shadow of a screw. Wdien this man was 
taken to the surgeon at Carlstad, he said that it was the ninth 
accident of the kind he had attended during the last six 
weeks, at least, so tlic peasant told me. In everything 
1 elating to gUime, and shooting, the Swedes may be fairly said 
to be at least fifty years behind the English. The sports- 
men you generally meet out, are sadly careless with their 
guns, and as every boy of ten years old, or thereabouts, 
carries a gun, I only wonder that fatal and serious accidents 
are not much more common. Strange to say, I could hardly 
ever persuade a Swedish sportsman to adopt a real old- 
fashioned Eng'lish shooting-coat and highlows. A. long 
frock-coat and light Wellington boots di*awn over the 
trousers, and a leather game-bag to hold everytliing, indis¬ 
criminately mixed, is the sporting dross in fashion out 
here. 

But a very great improvement in all matters relating to 
shooting, has been introduced into the North within the last 
fifteen years. Still, although almost every man and boy 
shoots a little, there is not much really enthusiastic sporting 

feeling* in any class, and few will go to expense in pre¬ 
serving. 

Some very decent pointers and setters can be bought in 
the south of Sweden, of Enghsh breed, and at about English 
prices. They are all broken in the Erench lang’uage, and 
one of the greatest faults they have, in my opinion, is that 
they are for everlasting drawing on their game. Distemper 
is as common among dogs here as in England, but it takes 
a rather different form. Madness is, I fancy, rare; but the 
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relations respecting loose dogs in the towns, are verv 
stringent during the summer season. I have 

rather curious tHck with old pointers out here which I 
saw in England. If they find theii- game at a^dTstte 
or out of sight of, the shooter, they will come back from the 
point and, standing on a rock or hill within sight bark to 
etch him up; and this is very useful on these rocky moors. 

The Swedish-made powder is generally wretched stuj 
and I never yet could meet with any, even of the best qualitv' 
cleaner and stronger than our English F F Ttn'a f" 

out 2s. a lb. English powder may be procured in 

Gothenburg at 4s. a lb. Formerly the import was for! 
bidden^ now the duty is veiw triflino- '\r 

Geiman rubbish can be obtained in the country. Very Sr 
shot can bo bought anywhere at about 3d. a lb ^Any 
English sportsman visiting the North, must not neglect!o 
bring over his powder, caps, and spare nipples, and all his 
mffhsh jishiny tacJcle, with him, for although a new shop has 
ecu lately opened in Gothenburg, where aU kinds of filling 
tackle can be bought at about English prices, the man com 
ug fiom England should never trust to these. 

The artificial bait is in general use for spinning here as 
It sayes^ trouble. But the fish have already be!-un «Z 
umble to them in the waters where they are mosi; in use 
anc will hardly look at them now. I fish very httle; but if 
I do, I never use any other bait than a small roach or 
huge bleak, spun upon a flight of three casts of treble 
looks. I may mention that the spoon bait which the 
ei leans claim as a modern invention, has been in use 

ThrSl 1® Swedish peasants, for more than half a centmy 
Ihe blade of an old tin spoon, with a large single hook 
soldered on to the thin end, and a rude swivel attLhed to 

Siye of those recommended by Mr. Pennell in his art of 

'’y “e means adopt his fashion of 

found 'r T® ^ “ever 

and we tried to copy his pattern exactly. Ltling beats a 
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flight of three treble hooks on gimp for pike^ on twisted gut 
two or three sizes smaller^ for salmon and lake trout. Use 
no lip hook, but sew the mouth of the bait round the gimp 
or gut. Any Ashing tackle maker will furnish this pattern ; 
but mind that the bottom hooks which curve the tail of the 
bait, are whipped pretty close into the bend of the next 
triangle, or the tail will never keep its bend. This is a 
fault I almost invariably remark, in all the flights of spinning 
hooks I have seen come out of the shops. We generally 
whip our hooks for the flig'ht, into about ton inches of gimp 
or gut, and to the end of this, loop the Arst swivel, not too 
small. I like then a trace of treble gut, or strong' gimp for 
heavy Ash, about two to three feet long’, with two swivels to 
loop out the main line, which I would always recommend to be 
of good plaited hair, and from eighty to one hundred yards in 
length. It is not easy to give directions about leads, for they 
vary so much wdth the depth and swiftness of the stream. It is 
always best to And out some Asherman who is used to Ashing 
the particular water, and he will show his leads. I have 
seen men use nearly one pound of lead, when Ashing some of 
the streams in the south of the Woner, and in our inland 
lakes, especially in the summer, I have caught best with 
scarcely one ounce. A stiff twelve foot three, jointed rod 
with a spare top or two, and lots of large standing rings on 
it, is the best kind when a rod is used ; but when rowing 
round the grass in boat-Ashing for pike, by the side of a liver 
or lake, a much easier and simpler plan is adopted ; instead 
of a rod, use a wooden winder or reel, round which the line 
of about forty to Afty yards is wound. This the Asherman, 
who sits in the stern of the boat, holds in his hand, or oven 
sticks in a hole made in the gunwale of the boat, letting 
the line, to which are attached his bait and leads, run 
out behind the boat, while the rower pulls gently and 
quietly round the lake, or by the side of bullrushes, where 
the pike always lie. The Asherman feels directly he has 
a bite, and hauls the Ash up at once. This is really the 
laziest kind of Ashing, but it has this advantage—the tackle 
is very portable ; and if an artiflcial bait is used, there is no 
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troublo whatever. And as during the summer, one is much 
on the water in this country, it is just as well to have such 
a bait hanging at the end of your boat as not. Largo trout 
are often also taken in this way, and I have caught perch 
above four pounds; but the real trout or salmon fisher will 
always spin his bait with a rod, and use a natural bleak 
when he can get it. I may mention that in all the lakes 
and rivers in the interior, spinning is almost the only kind of 
fishing adopted, and a good spinner with proper tackle will 
be able to catch lake trout, pike, jack, and perch, in any 
waters where they are to be found. A fly rod and tackle 
may be taken as an accompaniment, but all the heavy work 
will be done by spinning; and I may add that half the 
success of the fisherman will depend upon his boat and thr> 

,na„ wlo I™; f„ „f a, i„ “terfor 

lias to be done from a boat. 

Every lake and river is full of perch, and the common 
English fresh water fish, and the bottom fisher will find as 
much sport as in England, in almost any water here. There¬ 
fore I need say no more, than that his good Enghsh tackle 
will be all that he will require, and a smaU punt, at about 
a cost of 16s., which he can manage himself, will render him 

independent, and afibrd him many a quiet hour's amusement 
wherever he is stationed. 

I shall have a few more words to say respecting fishing 
at the end of this chapter; but as what I have written above 
is indispensable for the fisherman to know before starting, 

I thought it best to put it in, at the beginning of the 
chapter, where it will have more chance of being read. 

The reader will find further on in this chapter, a list of 
both game birds and animals met with in Sweden, with 
the locahties which they frequent, and a little information 
respecting the methods adopted for their capture. I shall 
here, therefore, only state briefly that when a man is once 
settled in the country, he will have no difficulty in obtain¬ 
ing shooting and fishing in almost any district, but he 
must make up his mind to be content with moderate 
sport. The best and wildest shooting is certainly to be 
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obtained in tbe neiglibourbood of tbc great dividing fell 
range between Sweden and Norway. I do not suppose 
it would matter mucb^ on which side he was stationed. I 
should of course prefer the Swedish side as knomug the 
country best^ and I fancy the sportsman ^vill find things 
far cheaper, and the peasants less exorbitant, and more 
accommodating in Sweden, than in Norway. Ho will require 
to be up as fiir as C2° north lat. at least, before 
he will reach any of the true fells for ptarmigan. In the 
north of Dalecarlia, and on the fells towards the NonvcgiaTi 
frontier, every species both of furred and feathered game 
peculiar to Sweden, except perhaps partridges, are to be met 
with, and trout and char fishing m every lake and stream. The 
whole south of Sweden up to about 59° is much more open, 
and the forests much smaller, than when wo reach W^erm- 
land. There is excellent partridg’e and black game shooting 
in many parts, and the English sportsman may here enjoy 

some good open shooting* to his pointers or setters, which 
ho cannot do much further north. 

The Island of Gotland would, I fancy, be an excellent 
station for the sportsman, and the snipe and woodcock 
shooting there is excellent. The double snipe breeds there, 
and it has been reckoned, at a rough calculation, that about 
200 birds are yearly killed at the present day on this island. 
A sportsman from that island, writing in the ‘^"Swedish 
Sporting Magazine,says that the greatest number of 
co mm on snipe which he has known to fall to one g’un in 
one moor, was nineteen, in five hours shooting, but this 
gives us scarcely any idea of what the shooting* really is there. 
The same writer observes, respecting the woodcock, that 
probably every spring 1000 woodcocks visit this island for the 
pui*pose of breeding. Of these he reckons at least one-third 
are shot, before and during the early breeding season 
while reading.If we now reflect that the remaining 
two-thirds are scattered over about twentv square miles 
(300,000 tunnland) it is easy to guess, that the sportsman 
may beat over a good deal of ground without flushing many 
cocks. The woods on Gotland are beautifully adapted for 
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woodcock and black game shooting to a pointer, for they 
are principally composed of fir trees quite free from branches 
till long up the trunk, with a luxuriant under growth of 
high thick heather. The island is interspersed with open 
marshes or mosses, affording excellent localities for all 
species of waders. There is good coast shooting all round 
the island, and capital duck shooting both inland and out 
at sea. There is plenty of partridge shooting on the island 
and the climate is so mild, that now and then woodcocks 
remain there throughout the winter. Living is cheap 
the people are kind and friendly ; it is altogether a most 
interesting island, and I know no part of Sweden which I 
would prefer to Gotland for a year's residence. It may be 
reached easily from Stockholm by steamer. 

The Swedish game laws are undergoing alteration 
and, wll, I think, in future, be much more strictly 
observed than heretofore. In all probability the fol¬ 
lowing will bo a synopsis of the new Swedish game 
laws. 


Elks are only to be lawfully shot in August and Septem- 
bei j and the season is to close before the pairing season 
which takes place early in October. The fine for killing 
an elk out of season to be about £15, besides £5 to the 
owner of the land on w^hich the elk is killed. It is the 
custom in some of the northern forests, to kill the elks with 
a sort of natural bow and arrow, formed of a young tree 
bent across the forest ride. This is very dangerous for 
horses and other cattle, and these Elg Ledar,^' as they 
are called, are to be prohibited under a fine of £50. 

The season for capercailhe, roedeer, wild reindeer, 
hares, black game, hazel grouse and willow grouse, to 

commence on the 10th August, and close on the 15tli 
March. 

For partridges from the 20th August, to the 1st Novem¬ 
ber. I cannot see why partridge shooting should commence 
earlier in Sweden than in England, and it might very well 
last till December, for very little snow falls in the south of 
Sweden, before that month. 
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For swans, common wild ducks, eider, and double snipes 
(why woodcocks and common snipe sliould not be protected 
I cannot see), from the 10th July, to the 15th March. 

The eggs of all the above-named birds are to be pro¬ 
tected. The fine for kdling any of the above-mentioned 

game, except elk, or buying it out of season, to be’ from 
lOs. to £10. 

1 I’® in the forest from the 

loth March to the 10th August, except for bear, wolf, lynx 
or glutton. ’ 

If these laws are only properly observed, in a few years' 
time, we may expect to see as good wild shooting in Sweden 
as any country in Europe, for nothing keeps the stock of 
game do.vn m this country, so much as the total and wanton 
disregard of the laws relating to its proseiwation. 

The fine for trespass will probably hereafter be from 
lOs. to £5. 

These laws wiU only relate to Sweden, not Norway. I 
do not, however, see how game can be protected, unless 
regular game-keepers are appointed on every estate. 

The list of animals pursued either for sport or profit in 
Sweden includes the folloiving .—The bear, wolf, elk, rein¬ 
deer, roedeer, lynx, glutton, otter, marten, badfrer fox 
Arctic fox, hare, squirrel. “ ^ ’ 

The red deer is occasionally met with, according to 
Nilsson, m some of the forests in Skane and Western Got¬ 
land, and I believe also on the west coast of Nonvay; but it 
is certainly so rare that I cannot include it in my bst I 
never either saw or heard of one being killed in Sweden. 
Here and there a fallow deer may bo seen tame in a park in 
the south, but they were never wild in Sweden. 

The beaver may be said now, to bo entirely rooted out of 
all parts of Sweden, except the very north. Some few 
however, stiU remain in the wilds of Lapland and Finmark’ 

for between the years 1857 and 1860, 67 beavers were killed 
up towards the North Cape. 

The Hst of feathered game will include the capercaillie^, 
black grouse, hazel grouse, ptarmigan, willow grouse, par- 
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tridge^ quail, woodcock, great snipe, common snipe. Jack 
snipe, land rail, common wild duck, teal, widgeon ; and 
some others, sucli as swans, geese, diving ducks, golden 
plover, and waders. 

The Bear .—As I never killed a bear myself, or even joined 
once in a skall,"" I can give the reader very little infor¬ 
mation, respecting tlio chase of the bear. But there are 
plenty of them still, up in the forests of North Wermland 
and Dalecarlia. I do not suppose that a man who really 
meant bear-hunting, would have any diflSculty in killing 
three or four in the winter, with the assistance of one of the 
professional bear-hunters who live up here. But in the first 
place he must remember that to follow the chase of the 
bear here in the winter, it is absolutely necessary that he 
should be able to run on skidor,^^ or the long snow-skates 
which the Laplanders use. He cannot do anything without 
them, so his first lesson in bear-hunting will most probably 
be his most difficult one. These snow-skates are from 
twelve to fourteen feet long, about as broad as a man’s foot, 
and turned up at the point. The foot is stuck in two loops 
in the middle of the skidor,” and the weax'er shoves him¬ 
self along, first one leg, and then the other, over the snow, 
keeping himself on the balance with a pointed stick (which 
cannot sink in, owing to a round shield placed about eight 
inches up it). When the snow is well frozen, and a man 
can run well on skidor, it must be a delightful mode of tra¬ 
velling, for then there is no necessity to lift the feet from 
the ground, but to keep gliding along over the frozen sur¬ 
face ; but when the snow is in a bad state it is troublesome, 

and very laborious work, for the leg has to be lifted at each 

1 

step, and the weight of the skidor is considerable. However, 
no man can do anything at all in the northern forest or up 
in Lapland during the winter, without the skidor, so it is all 
important that a sportsman who really means to camp in 
these forests for a winter, should first learn to use them. I 
cannot run on them myself, nor did I ever meet with any 
Englishman, except Mr, Lloyd, who could j but I should 
say that an active young fellow, who did not mind a few 
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bumps, would learn to run on skidor as easily’ as on a pair 
of skates. 

Tbe forests being* now disturbed so much by timber- 
cutters, the bear is disappearing from many tracks ; 
they aie still, however, to be met with in many parts 
of the forests where charcoal has been burnt, especially up 
in Dalecarlia; and any English sportsman who has a 
wish to spend the winter in bear-hunting, may settle 
in the Httle town of Mora, Sara Idre, or Transtrand 
(all which places can be easily reached by road), in 
Dalecarlia, where he will be in the very middle of the best bear 
disti ict, in autumn, and obtain an introduction to one of the 
afuer jagare, or head huntsmen, who will soon put him into 
the way of obtaining his desired object. There are several 
regular bear-hunters in this neighbourhood, and in a late 
number of the Swedish Sporting Mag'azinc I see the 
names of sLx, who in all have killed about llo bears. But 
^^Finmark Amt"" must be the happy hunting ground 
of tliG fecEmdiiicLviciii bocir-linliter j for we rend in ]\Xr 
Barnard"s Sports in Norway"" that, according to a 
Norwegian pastor, ^Mhere is a hill in his parish where a man 
may feel certain of seeing a bear any dai/ he goes there."" 

The bear is rarely killed in the summer, although one 
would fancy that this were the best time, as they are 
then wandering about over the forests in search of prey. I 
fancy they are very poor then, and the skin is worth nothing. 
In the winter, as all know, they lie up m winter Quarters, 
or, as it is called here, go to ide."’ They rarely take jdos- 
session of their ide, which is either an old deserted ant-hill 
or a Httle cavity under a fallen log, till the first snow-storm 
sets in, and so it is not difficult to ring them. This ""rino-- 
mg"" IS the process which is used by the bear-hunters, to 
discover the place where the bear has gone to ide, or taken 
up his winter quarters. As soon as they discover the track 
of the bear in the snow, it is followed step by step till the 
hunter has reason to believe it has taken to its den 
at no great distance. This,"" as Mr. Lloyd tells us, is 
indicated by his proceeding veiy slowly, and in a crooked 

12 
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direction, or rather by his doubling in the same manner as a 
hare, for as long as he goes in a straight line, he\as no in¬ 
tention of lying down/^ The man now leaves the track, 
and commences an extended circle round the suspected 
part of the forest. Should he succeed in completing this 
without again meeting with the track, he knows, of course, to 
a certainty that the bear is within it; but if, on the contrary, 
he finds the animal has proceeded beyond his intended 
circle, he commences another ring, and so on till he is 
certain that the bear has not gone on. This is often a long 
and troublesome occupation, requiring great patience and 
silence, but one of all others particularly suited to the north¬ 
ern peasant. As soon as the bear is ringed, he may be said 
to be as good as killed, for although he may be disturbed 
from some cause or other, and travel further in search of 
another ide, he is now well and carefully watched. 

If any English sportsman is in the neighbourhood, the 
peasant will gladly sell the bear, with the chance of killing it, 
to him for probably from £5 to £10. (I never bought such a 
chance myself, but reckoning the skin at 50 rqr., and the 
meat, say 500 lb.—the general weight of a full-grown bear— 
at 3d. per lb., this would be, probably, about its full value.) 
Of course, now the man who has bought the bear has only 
to find and kill him, and this I fancy, with the assistance of 
these peasants, is no very diflScult task. 

I am not about to enter into a description either of 
the habit or the chase of this animal, for if I did, I must 
borrow all from books. Any one who wishes to know 
more on this subject may consult the fountain head, Mr. 
Lloyd^s Northern Field Sports,^^ and here he 'svill find 
full information. All I can say to him is this, that I 
believe a man who really meant business, would not have 
much trouble in killing four or five bears up in North Werm- 
land or Dalecarlia (if ho behaved liberally to the peasants) 
in the course of any winter, and I think he might reckon, 
that with one thing and another, every bear, if he wished to 
kill it for himself single-handed, would cost him £20. 

I believe Mr. Lloyd rarely used a rifle. A double-bar- 
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relied Manton, with two bullets in each barrel, was his 
favouiite weapon, and only in one instance out of the 
numerous bears that gentleman has killed has he been seri¬ 
ously mauled. He told me himself that ho did not con¬ 
sider a revolver would be the slightest use against the charrre 
of a wounded bear. Blocked in as a man is with snow, and 
his pockets perhaps full, in nine cases out of ten, ho could 
never get it ready m time, nor if he did, would a small re¬ 
volver bullet have the least effect in stopping the charge of a 
bear. The only chance appears to be to cast yourself down, 
and ‘Hake your punishment like a man,» without a groan 
(for the better you “play possum,’' the better the bear will 
behave to you), and leave the rest to Providence. It docs 
not appear, as we all fancy at home, that the bear always 
advances on his hind legs to bug you in his forepnws. The 
eai w ich attacked Mr. Lloyd charged him “ end on end,'” 
and knocked him head over heels in a moment. As Mr. 
Lloyd describes it, “ in a second or two he was upon me, on 
all fours, like a dog, and, in spito of a slight blow that I 
gave him on the head with the muzzle of my gun, for I had 
no time to apply the buH, he at once laid mo prostrate.” 

The scene is depicted in an c.vcellcnt tinted engravin<r 
in Lloyds “Scandinavian Adventures;” and as it is not 
every one who has it in his power to relate such an adven¬ 
ture as this, I make no apology for borrowino- the follow¬ 
ing veiy graphic description from the pages of the same 
book :— 

“ Had not the beast been so very near me,” says Mr. 
Lloyd, “when I fired my second barrel, it is probable, from 
his wounded state, I might have got out ofhisway, butflio-ht 
on my part, from his near proximity, was then too late, and 
once in his clutches and (now that my gun was discliarged) 
totally unarmed, the only resource left mo was to turn my 
face to the snow, that my features might not be mutilated, 

and to lie motionless, it being a generally received opinion 

in Scandinavua that if the bear supposes his victim to bo 
dead, be tbe sooner desists from bis assault. In my case, 
however, although I played the defunct as well as I was able' 
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the beast mauled me somewhat severely, about the head in 
particular. My body also suffered greatly from his ferocious 
attack, which extended from the neck and shoulder down¬ 
ward to the hip ; but he did not attempt to Jiurj or embrace 
me, as we in England seem to imagine his custom to be when 
carrying on offensive operations, nor did he seemingly molest 
me in any way with his claws; all my wounds wete, to the 
best of my belief, inflicted Avith his fangs. 

This goes somewhat to corroborate the idea that com¬ 
monly prevails in Sweden, that in attacking a man, and 
beyond holding him fast with his claws, the bear never, in 
the manner of the lion or the tiger, strikes with his paw, 
which they say is his usual habit when making an onset on 
horses or cattle. If this be true, it is well, as othei'wise, 
from the very great muscular power of his arm, annihilation 
would probably quickly follow the blow. But after all, no 
inference can fairly be drawn in my case, as the beast^s for¬ 
bearance towards me might have ansen simply from my re¬ 
maining quite passive. Had I, on the contrary, been on 
my legs, and offered resistance, I might probably have felt 
not only the weight of his paws, but the pressure of his em¬ 
braces. Neither at the time of receiving my first fire, nor 
whilst making his rush, did the bear, as is usually the case 
when enraged, utter his usual half roar, half growl, even 
when I was lying at his mercy. No other than a sort of 
subdued growl, similar to that of a dog when disturbed 
whilst gnawing a bone, was made by the beast, and so far 
from coming at me 'with open jaws, as one would suppose to 
be the case with a wild beast when making his onset, his 
mouth at the time was altogether closed. 

The pain I suffered from his long-continued attacks 
was bearable. When I had my limbs in his jaws it more 
resembled their being stuck in a huge 'vice than any¬ 
thing else. But when his jaws grasped, as they did, 
the whole ero'wn of my head, during which I distinctly 
felt the fleshy part of his mouth to overlap my fore¬ 
head, and his fangs very deliberately scored my head, my 
sufferings were intense. The sensation of his fangs slowly 
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p-ating over tlie bare skull was not that of a sliarjj olow, as 

.s often the case when a blow is inflicted, but rather, (thouo-h 

very much u>ore protracted) the craunch one feels durino- 
the extraction of a tootli. ^ 

“From certain circumstances I have reason to believe 
the bear continued to maltreat mo for nearly three minutes, 
an as I pcifcctly retained my senses the whole time, my 

feelings whilst in this horrible situation are beyond the 

power or description. JLif -if • 

r 11 ^ i-L, V the incessant attacks 

of my gallant little dog drew the beast’s attention from me, 

and I had the satisfliction of seeing him retreat, though at a 

very slow pace, into the adjoining thicket, where he was at 
once lost to view. 

“Immediately after he had left me I arose, and applied 
snow by the handful to my head to staunch the blood, which 
was flowing from it in streams. I lost a very large quantity 
and the bear not a little, so that the snow all around the 
scene of conflict was literally deluged with -ore 

“From the wretched state of the snow, itnd the distance, 
my comrades did not join me until a minute or two after 
my antagonist had retreated, and when I was on my le-s 
bathing my wounds. Elg [his servant], whom I had called 
twice by name at the instant the bear was about to close 

with me had no idea I was in jeopardy, but merely that I 
required his aid in killiu- the beast TT,..n • 

stances It would have been impossible for him to have rescued 

me for at the time of the mishap he was considerably below 

on the hill-side, which was precipitous, and a dense brake’ 

moreover, intervened. When, therefore, he came to the’ 

spot and saw the blood on the snow, he, without noticino- 

e state I was in, looked about him and inquired for the 

carcase of the bear, and was taken a good deal aback when he 

found that in this instance it was the beast, and not inyseir 
that had proved the victor. 

At firsts from the pain of my wounds, and tiic weak¬ 
ness consequent on loss of blood, wliich i^an from my head 
so as almost to blind me, I thought myself much more hurt 
an was in reality, and disabled for that day at least. So 
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that, on my comrades coming up, I forthwith directed Elg 
to put an end to tho wounded hear, whose tracks were 
deeply marked wth blood, which he effected in about ten 
minutes, and 'vvithin two or three hundred yards of the spot 
where the encounter between us had taken place. And a very 
few mmutes cifterw&ids^ licLviiig m tlie intervsil ^re&tly re- 
covered myself, and put my gun, which in the melee had been 
buried in the snow, in order, I rejoined him on my skidor.’" 

I saw ]\Ir. liloyd a short time after this occurrence, and 
he then related the fact to me just as c^uietly as he has 
described it in his book. He adds;— 

Our prize {which is now stuffed in the British Museum), 
a male, was emaciated from ag*e, as we imagined, and his 
fangs either broken or greatly blunted. To the latter cir¬ 
cumstance my preservation, under God, was probably at¬ 
tributable ; for had his fangs entered my person in every 
place where they had left indentations, I must have been 
literally toni to pieces. As it was, I escaped wonderfully, 
hly body, to bo sure, was covered with severe contusions, 
for (the skin being only slightly raised) wounds they could 
hardly be called. Two or three days subsequently, indeed, 
the whole of my left hip, and the adjacent parts were per¬ 
fectly black. My nght hand and wrist were a good deal 
hurt, for at the commencement of the affair, how I know 
not, I got my hand into the mouth, and even partially down 
the very throat of the beast, where it seemed as if embedded 
in slaver. My skull, for a considerable extent, was laid bare 
in two places, one wound, by the doctor^s account on the 
following day, being eight, the other nine inches in length, 
though part of both were of course superficial; but from my 
hair being cut very short, and the fangs of the beast thus 
readily passing* through it, I escaped being scalped, as 
would inevitably have happened had it been worn long, 

after the fashion of the Swedish peasants. 

Happily, however, I was so little disabled by the in- 
mrics inflicted on my person by tho bear, that I contrived 
to make my way tho same evening to my quarters, a dis¬ 
tance of seven or eight miles, and wth the exception of 
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the last two, When I obtained a horse, cither on skidor or 

on oo . ut or a long time subsequently I suffered much 

rom wounds and weakness, arising from loss of blood : 

not sufficiently so, however, as to prevent me (though it 

was certainly a great effort) from taking the field again four 
days aiterwards.'’^ 

So it wiU appear from the foregoing account, that the 
c ase 0 the bear is not altogether unattended with danger : 
and all I hope is, that should any of my readers be placed 
m a like position, he will have “ as safe a deliverance.” 

le chase of the boar, however, in winter, in these 
forests IS not a boy s game; and Mr. Lloyd declared to mo 
imse that he bus gone through as many hardships and 
pen s in the course of his bear-hunting life as any of our 
mighty Nimrods in the wilds of Africa. 

If ever I went boar-hunting I should like to seca“skall;” 

but tins game will not suit the real bear-hunter, who wishes 
to keep all the profat as well as all the adventure to himself. 
Ihese skalls, or hunts, take place when a certain number of 
pasants are called together by the authorities of the district 
m which any mischief has been done by bears or wolves at a 
certam station, to encircle the forests, and drive all the game 
mthm the hmits of the cordon, or beaters, up to the guns. 
Ihey are, in fact battues on a large scale, carried on under 
certam rules laid down by the Crown huntsman, or other 
head man who has the management of the affair. I have 
no space here to describe the aiTangement of a skall, nor 

11 , to too reader. I can only say, 

that if any British sportsman who was residing in Wermland 

difficulty, on applying 
to Mr. Falk of Eysater, the head jagare, or huntsman of the 

province. Due notice of the skall is always given in the 

chmehes, for it is compulsory on the peasants to attend 

without pay, and even to bring their own provisions 

w em, and many come to the meet from a lone- 

distance. The summer skalls are the largest; but as game 

^ always afoot at this time of year, and wandering about 

ore than m the winter, they are not always successful. 
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Tho winter skalls are smaller, and generally pretty certain 
of success. 

The largest skall in my recollection took place in Mora 
parish, in Dalecarlia, in Midsummer, 1856. They drove the 
forests for three days up to Wengan Lake, where the skall 
place was fixed. The men engaged amounted to 5,000, 
and the line of beaters extended above 50 English 
miles. Sixteen bears, young and old, were killed, which, as 
many of the peasants observed, was very little to compen¬ 
sate for the loss of about 25,000 days^ work at this busy 
season of the year. 

The Elk stands next on my list. It will be seen that only 
two months are allowed for the chase of the elk, and most 
probably the season will hereafter be limited to August and 
September. Owing to the stringent manner in which the 
elk are now preserved, they are gradually spreading over 
the midland forests, and there is good sport to be had in 
many of the forests in South Wermland; but they do not 
go further south, nor do they range further north than about 
64°, or just where the southern limit of the wild reindeer in 
Sweden ends. But in Norway the wild reindeer come 
further south, and in that country the elk goes as far upon 
the fells as the pine grows. With us they appear to 
have their favourite forests and haunts. They chiefly 
frequent wild desolate forests far away from the dwelling 
of man, and are partial to swampy, low tracts near water, 
where the sallow, willow, aspen, and other green trees, 
grow, of whose bark and leaves they appear to be very fond. 
In these tracts they , keep together during the summer, 
generally in families, of rarely more than six to eight. In 
tho autumn, however, they congregate in small flocks of 
fifteen to twenty. They now usually keep about one spot, 
and such a place is called in these forests an elgstand. 
Towards winter they ag*ain separate, and di*aw up into the 
higher forests, into the thick pine woods, where they seek 
shelter from the wind and storm. The rutting season is in 
the end of September, and now the old males are often dan¬ 
gerous to meet in the forests. The female brings forth in 
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the middle of June, at the first birth one, afterwards two 
caves. ^ e way m which we always hunt them in our 
forest IS by having a small “ skalP'-planting the 

Wo v»rv often „f . T ' “P 

<• iJi% ee “• f P”* 'It" boot 

sknll I even son- igoi, ,n|,e„ , 

•nd sent one stva, „onlnll, which „o lost. A 

good n,fle ,s of connso, the best thing fo, this sport; and ,ny 
.dy.ce would be to English sports, „„„ whi con o, 1,J 
either for bear, elk, or wild reindeer shnntJno. t.w i • 

short, heavj^ double rifle, which ivill carry a two-ounce ball 
for I never yet saw an elk fall stone dead to the first shot 
with an ordinary bullet. They always carry it away sLe 
^stance, and often fall dead in the forest from int^rmil 
hemm-rhage, a long way from tlio place whore they a;^ 

elk *^em is to follow them with an 

elk hound tramed for the purpose - which will brin^ 

:“,f”Th^s“" rn»' »bo.ting";i,d ilnd^; 

e ellS; This i.s often laborious, but exciting, sport 
Such a dog IS of no use except for elk and lynx, and wLn 
properly broken, wil cost about £10. I do not think it is any 
use tiymg to stalk them in the forest without a dog, thouc^h 

ofoCOurse, by wandering about a man might get a chance 

The principal destruction of the elk hitherto has taken 
place^ in winter, when their worst enemies, the wolves 
and sked lopare ^ (peasants who can rim on skidor), make 
often sad havoc among them. At this time it is very diffi. 
cult for the elk to lain, because it sinks into the snow and a 
wotf or man on snow skates (skidor) can slide over the top 
surface However I do not fancy there are many wolves in 
the middle of Sweden just now, at least certainly not about 
us; and as the fine is very heavy for killing an elk in forbid- 
en time, and it is strictly enforced, the breed will consider¬ 
ably increase in a few years. It’s not very easy, moreover, 

0 kill an elk without being found out (especially among 
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these inquisitive peasants)^ for it is not as easily canned 
home in the pocket as a hare. There may probably be 
some wild forests up in North Wermland and Dalecarlia, 
where the elks might be the property of those who killed 
them; but, I believe, if a stranger killed an elk 
hereabouts, he must either pay for it, or give it up to 
the owner of the forest, unless he had leave from him to 
shoot elk. 

An elk is worth not a little, especially to a peasant. I 
remember at one peasant skall, got up here in 1863, a fine 
old bull elk was killed. He was sold as he lay for 150 rqr., 
or about £7. A large male elk of five years old, which was 
carefully weighed, when he was skinned and cut up, weighed 
as follows :— 


The fore-quarters .... 

Swedish lb, 
. 300 

The hind-quax4ers .... 

. 260 

The back, 'with the neck 

. 60 

The head, 'with the horns and cars on . 

. 60 

The feet, cut off at the knee 

32 

The raw hide ..... 

. 60 

The intestines, without the blood 

. 400 


So, altogether, the full weight of the beast was 1100 lb., of 
which we might reckon 600 lb. good beef. But I have 
seen and killed them larger. It is on record, and I really 
believe tliis is true, that a young bull killed in autumn, in 
Nenke Land, weighed over 1400 lb. 

The meat, when fresh, is capital, very hke juicy beef, 
but darker, with a fine gravy taste. It is worth in a town 
about 6d. a lb. The skin is worth httlo or nothing, 
except for harness and making leather breeches. 

The habits, size, colom', and form, of our Swedish elk, so 
precisely agree with those of the North American moose in 
every respect, that unless some minute osteological differ¬ 
ence can bo found to exist (as is the case in the beavers of 
the two countries), I think wo may fairly consider them as 
one and the same animal. 




REINDEKR. Ig- 

In a correspondence which I have lately had on this sub¬ 
ject with Captain C. Hardy (of Nova Scotia), so well known 
to all the readers of “ The Field,” ho tells me that in the 
last molar ot the upper jaw of all the moose which ho has 
examined, a small tubercle is affixed to the inner side, which 
IS not to be found in the cariboo or other deer. It may bo 
pecuhar to the American moose. I have not the skull of an 
elk by me to see if this is the case with our elk, but I will 
certainly try and procure one next autumn. I fancy, how¬ 
ever, from what Nilsson says, that it is so. Will, however, so 
trifling a mark of difference as this, even if it does exist, 
seiwe a one, to form a good specific distinction? I agree, 
^th Captain Hardy, that if we can prove that the fore¬ 
head of our elk IS invariably broader than the American 

moose, as he safs, the two differences put together might 
be sometliing. ° 

The Wild Reindeer .the chase of the ivild reindeer I 
know nothing from personal experience. They are, how- 
ever, to be met ivith on many places on the Norwegian 
e s, and doubtless a good deer-stalker might have some 
capital sport. But a man who wishes to follow it must 
be accompanied by a professional hunter, who knows the 
haunts of the deer in his neighbourhood. It is needless to 
say that it is only on the fell ranges they are to be found, 
and about July the best place to look for them is in 
the meadows which lie between the fells themselves. It 
appears that the fell range between Bergen and Christiania 
IS the best tract for wild reindeer in Europe. 

I have no advice to offer on this sport further than to 
say, that the man who would make up his mind to rough it 
might find some sport among the wild reindeer on'’this 
Scandinavian fell range ; and, as there are regular 
hunters here who live by it, he would soon, ivith a good 
guide, be able to get among these men, who would doubt¬ 
less, for a consideration, help him. But I think he would 
have to go through a good deal of trouble and hard¬ 
ship before he killed his first reindeer, and the sport 
he would most likely meet with, would hardly 


com- 
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pensate him. However, he will see this sport very well and 
graphically described in Bamard^s Sport in Noi*way,^^ to 
which work I refer him. 

Tlie Hoedeer, as I have before said, is confined to a few 
woods in the very south of the country, and being private 
property, permission must be obtained before any are shot. 
It is reckoned that in the woods of South Skane upwards 
of 2000 roedeer are to be found. 

The Wolf .—I know no regular method of hunting the wolf 
carried on here. Those which are killed are either by chance 
or in skalls. Some are taken in traps and pitfalls, and one 
plan they adopt is, for three men to drive I'ound a frozen 
lake at night in a sledge with a pig. They make this pig 
squeal by pulling his ear, etc., and this attracts any wolves 
within hearing (for of all animals the pig is most liked for 
food by the wolf), who come down and follow the sledge 
often within gunshot. It is very clear that there are not 
half so many wolves in this coimtry as is supposed. It is 
only in the winter that they come down into the midland 
districts, and they are very rare now. I recollect a 
few winters back three or four prowled around the town of 
Carlstad, and wei^e often seen, but not one was shot. I 
observe very few wolf-skins in the winter markets at Carl¬ 
stad, among the fox-skins which are brought down by the 
peasants from the north of Wermland, so I fancy they are 
not often killed. A wolf-skin here is hardly worth so much 
as a fox-skin. Except in Lapland, I never saw a wolf in 
any of my forest rambles. 

The Lijn. V is also rare, but it is distributed spai'ingly over 
the midland forests, and as it is pidncipally confined to the 
deepest forests, it is not often killed. We have a family 
at the present time in a forest not far from US| and they 
have done a good deal of damage. They are not unfie- 
quently seen, but as yet not one has been shot, fihe way 
to shoot the lynx is to follow the spor in the snow with a 

good hound, when he will often tree. 

The Glutton is almost entirely confined to the northern 
fells, and it is only by chance that one is killed, except by 
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the Laps. I have, however, known one or two killed in the 

Dalecarlia. There is no certain 
method adopted for killhig them. * 

The Otter is pretty common over aU the country, but I 
never heard of y offer hounds here, rvhieh, bo.vevor 

1 , , ^ lor in the banks of many of the 

small streams round ns, I frequently see the otter’s snor 
The Martev.—Tho nine marfn. • f ® ^ • 

and of aU skins here it is the most prized. It is scarcely 

necessaiy to add that the winter is the only time when 
the skms of any wald nrii'vr,ni , ^ 

on, voluo for fur. We olw.,e hill fh, °n,.rten vith or 
wjthouf o dog by following Ho -spor" hr the enow 

, .Tv*" , f "'■"S' “■« '‘'ft «l' • ■■"It. Thi. 

.s not ot all drlBonlt, although often tireeom, work. A good 
mutten-slon .0 worth front lOe. to 15s. I know of™ 
regular profess.ona hunters, at least such a. get their 

hwng solely by the chase, like the tappers of North America 

in lact tiier6 is not s*aniG ennnfrTi in ^ 

game cnougil m tins country to sunnnrt 

any man solely by liuntino' t ^ J^npporc 

shoots a littlp \uJ a shooting, and every peasant 

shoots a little just round his own house. I wonder, however 

that they do not turn their attention to trappino- more than 
they do, for notwithstanding all the devices one sees de¬ 
picted in hooks on northern sporting, you rarely if ever see 
any in use, save just to take fish. 

• Tally ho ! hark away !” This cheery sound 

is never heard m these forests, where » old Charley ” dies 

the ignommious death of a felon, without any funeml honours. 

It wo^d he certainly impossible to follow hounds here on 
oiseback, hut in the early winter, when the ground is hare, 
a good dea of fun could be had with a few couples of 
beagles and harriers, in the chase of both fox and hare. 
The hunters of course must follow on foot with poles, and 
pick m as well as they can. Foxes are both trapped and 

kind "hooting them, the same 

kind of hound IS used as for hares, only a little larger. As 

there is httle to describe in such sport, I need dwell no 

onger on the subject, save to say that there are plenty of 
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foxes in these forests, and that a good skin is worth about 
9s. or 10s. Tho Arctic fox is confined to the very fell 
tracts. 

The Mare never hardly lies out in the open, in the mid¬ 
land districts, although you find them at form the same as 
in England, among rough grass in the south, and on the 
bare fells in the very north. With us they always lie in 
the woods, and a small kind of hound, of no particular breed, 
something like a terrier, is used to drive them. Hare- 
hunting is, j’ar exccUence, the sport of the Swede. There 
seems no particular art required, save a knowledge of where 
the shooter should station himself, as soon as the hounds 
have the hare up, for she always comes back to her starting- 
place. I always consider this hare-shooting very poor 
sport indeed, for these hounds drive very slowly, and often 
do not bring the hare back for hours, so if a man gets about 
a couple of shots in the day, he is well content. These little 
hare-hounds may be very clever in their way, but they 
run riot a good deal, and I have often thought that the 
caustic remark of an old English huntsman would apply to 
them very well, It was principally our opinion that the 
hounds were running hare at all, they did not know them¬ 
selves one half the time what they were imnning.’’ 

In an article in the last number of the Swedish Sport¬ 
ing Magazinc,^^ on the decrease of game in Sweden, the 
writer gives us the result of 21 battues or skalls in Scania 
in 10 3 ^ears, from 1842 to 1852, at which he was present 
(in which there were never less than 25, but generally from 
25 to 50 men), and the whole number of animals seen 
and Mlled in the 21 battues amounted to (Listen ! all ye 
English gamekeepers)—50 foxes seen, out of which 27 were 
killed; hares, 54 seen, 38 shot; 1 black cock. The 

best day^s sport was 10 hares and 2 foxes. I think this 
will pretty well prove that the Swedish game laws requme 
re-modelling. 

The Squirrel ,—In Lapland and the far north, where 
the skins arc very grey in autumn, the squirrel is eagerly 
sought after, and 40 skins are worth perhaps 8s. In 
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the mid^e of tho country, they arc never so prey In 
some districts there ni'o o r.. i . ° 

are, however, always scari fn IL "'T 

martens abound Autum^ plno- 

them for the fur kill 

find^lTfr^H '^kat the fur-hunter ndll 

large game to tempt the En<vlisb 

and the elk, in theL forests the bear 

amuseLtr’'^'’^'^ however, afford him more 

ScflL^rC Wovo^tTi 

sonlh of tho country, ,c„d but fow ore'mcTwia't'i?”'’ 

Cap, they a.y, hotvevor tolorX 

in those districts where tho wi. J, a", ^ ”7’ 

properly spo.king, poncwlLTr “ 

playing with the hens, at tho first daT'”f’ ***^''' 

Sn Tt ’ r described to need repe- 

busin;ss but sTdl Y fL"" tko 

(and tho " lok " last, aboro a moMhlTol ,“1 

done. It IS very rarely that you find a brood S^'c^perc'Slie 

btek ibif to „":'“s„c‘h™ t“ 

forests, which springs them from their feedinc.places on 

poSy ifTb ” “■'3' "”l> -n d„: 

blSsl tt.„ s r r“'^- «»j 

off fl • em till the shooter creeps up and knocks them 

Sweden kryp skuttare.” This may seem a very un 
sportsmanlike way of kilbng them, but I really think it 's 

the o]d^«T*^^ ° Wf forests. Some of 

ryp skuttare are rare hands at calling. Such a 
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claap sallies into tlie woods with his dog in August and 
September, when the young broods can just fly. They are 
almost always on the ground in the day-time at this season 
of the year, and when his dog springs them they fly up and 
perch on the neighbouring trees. He now takes up his dog 
and sits very* still for a quarter of an hour, when he begins 
to imitate the call of the young bird, to bring the old hen 
first within shot of him, for if he once gets her, the young 
birds are as safe as if they were in his pocket. After 
he has bagged the old hen, he then imitates her call, 
and the young birds come flying round him, often pitching 
on the very tree under which he is sitting. He need rarely 
leave his seat till he has cleared off the whole brood. Caper¬ 
caillie, black grouse, and hazel grouse are all swept off in 
this way. This game, however, ^vill not do after about Sep¬ 
tember. The best day^s capercaillie-shooting I ever had 
was in Lapland, when I killed in August seven full-grown 
birds (and all but one, fairly on the wing) in one afternoon. 

I see by the Sporting Magazine ” that in the winter of 
1802 between fifty and sixty loads of capercaillie, black game, 
hazel grouse, and willow grouse, were sent away from seven 
parishes in North Dalecaiiia. Each load contained eighty 
brace of capercaillie, or if not they reckon four black grouse, 
and eight willow grouse, or hazel grouse, to each brace of 
capercaillie. So there is still a good deal of game in some of 
these northern provinces. These were all trapped or shot 
by the peasants, w^ho principally use ^^lod bossa,"^ or small 

pea rifles, rarely a shot gun. 

The Black Groase is met with every where from the 

very south of Scania, and on some moors there is ex¬ 
cellent black game shooting in the open. But in the mid¬ 
land and northern districts we rarely find them in the open, 
except in long heather, just outside the forests, in the early 
part of the season. With a good setter, I have no doubt a 
man might pick up a good many odd brace in the open 
rvitchcs of heather in and about all these forests; but after 
that ho must look for thorn in tho forest, and use such a dog 
as I have before recommended. I have sometimes fallen m 
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TOtli a covey of black grouse ou one of tbo islands in tlio 

Wener when duck-shooting, in August and September, and 
had some very mce sport. 

The Hazel Grouse—This, to my fancy, the finest of all 

om- forest game for the table, is never met with in the south 

of Sweden but from the south of Wermland far up into 

Lapland, it is common in all tho thick woods, especially 

such as have stony rises in them. They are never seen 

in the open but occasionally in the thin woods of birch 

and fir mixed, which skirt the deeper forests; their prin- 

cipa ome is deep old rocky fir forests. I see the Acclima- 

tization Society are desirous of introducing this bird into 
England, but in my opinion it *i ■ 

Enghsh forests which I have seen, (and of tho Scotch forests 
I know nothing). Small belts of fir would not certainly 
however, suit the habits of tho hazel grouse. Moreover 
there is no bird so difficult to rear in confinement. They 
are never seen in a tree until they have been frightened up 
from the ground, and tho only plan by which I have over 
shot them has been to hunt them up with one of the before- 
mentioned hounds, and shoot them at perch, for they never 

fly far. Their call is a soft whistle, and, with a little metal 
pipe, no bird is more easily called to the shooter. 

The Ptarmigan is only met ivith on tho snow fells, and I 

suppose no further south than the Dovro fell. From the little 

experience I had up in Lapland, I should say ptarmigan shoot- 

mg, with a brace of high ranging setters, on these fells, must 

be the finest kind of shooting, and it brings a man among 

scenery which he never forgets. I am certain on some of 

the Lap fells, a man might kill twenty-five or thirty brace in 
a day with ease. 

The Willow G)'ouse comes much further south, even into 
North Wermland, and it is certainly the commonest of all 
game in the forests at the foot, and on the sides of tho 
fells, right up into Lapland; but they never wander far, and 
the sportsman will not find them in any of the forests, which 
lie at a distance from the true fells. A good setter, * with 
a bell, would be the dog for this worh, but ho should 
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not rango too wide^ or a well-broken Sussex spaniel, well 
tinder command, might answer in shooting these forests. 
Tho willow grouse generally frequents pretty open places in 
the forests, especially near water where there are bushes, 
and I noticed that all the Lap forests which I saw, were much 
more open than those in Wermland^ and a man has a 
much better chance of a flying shot than with us, for if he does 
chance to tramp up a bird from the ground in our woods, it 
is out of sight before he can get up his gun. There is no 
telling what quantity of willow grouse a man could bag in an 
August day in some of these Lap forests. Unlike all the 
other forest game, tho willow grouse never perches on a tree 
and when sprung soon drops again. 

The Fart ridge .—I have seen as good partridge ground in 
the south of Sweden, (barring the turnips) as ever I saw in 
England, and I am certain in some places a man could make 
as heavy a bag as in Norfolk; but in the south, most of the 
gentlemen shoot themselves, and since the deep snow in 
1860-61, we have had no shooting worth speaking of in 
Wcrmland, which wo may, in a sporting point of view, say, is 
tho northern limit of the partridge in Sweden, although 
before 1860, a good many used to be found around Eahlun. 
With us they thrive very well, and if I had an estate here I 
w’ould soon have them back again, for I would buy up a lot of 
birds from Scania in the autumn, where they net them, keep 
them under cover through the winter, and turn them out m 
the spring ^ and if there were a deep snow in the winter, I 
would net all the covies I could, (and this could be easily, 
done, for at this time they come right up to the dwellings), 
keep them through the winter, and turn them out again in tho 

spring. It is straiigo no landed proprietor does this. They are 

all complaining of the scarcity of game, and yet few will go 
to any expense or trouble in preserving it, and consequently 
in this land, wliich, by nature, is better adapted for most 
kinds of game than any I know, a man has the greatest diffi¬ 
cult}^ in making a lieavy bag.. I dare say, however, that the 
severity of tho winters, and the abundance of foxes and birds 
of prey, tend to keep them down a good deal ^ but how 
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can any one expect a good show of game whci-o thovo are no 
real gamekeepers, and every peasant is a poacher ? 

The Quail m so rare in Sweden as hardly to bo worth 

noticing in this list. Lanrl 

to j^aua laiJs^ however^ are common 

cverjivhero. 

. Snijic.-Wo now come to a class of 

birds that are more mdependent of man, than any of those 

we have mentioned, and not so easily shot m,t. Tho 

woo Jock does not go up into Lapland, and tho principal 

breeding haunts are the midland forests. The crack 

woo Jock shooting ,s certainly on the southern and western 

a tumn TJ coverts there are better suited to them than 
our mijand forests, and as wo only find them before 
they pack, we never make much of a bag in Wermland T 
recollect some years ago dropping in with a largo fli^dit in 
Jama m the end of October, and, if I re.ne.nber rFo-ht I 
bagged t jjyjne woodcocks, one hare, and one bla’ck 
coc a J left off for want of powder. I got them in a lam-o 
patch of Jk Jubs of perhaps a hundred acres, and I saw so 
many birds, that I am sure I could have bagged twenty-five 
brace to my own gun, had light and ammunidon served me. 
JNext day I beat tho same ground well, and did not see sLx 
couple of cocks. The wind had shifted in tho iiioht. I 
generally shoot them hero when they are reading, and in a 
good stand can Jten kill three or four in an evening. 

ff r ? m ^oi-dthat, in the spring 

+ 1 , £ " killed forty woodcocks round that place when 

ey first came over. I know there is some pretty o-ood 
cock ground round Gothenburg. 

. Great J Jc.-There is something mysterious about 
this bird, and there is no telling with any certainty here 
how many you may bag in a day. Whether they are decreas- 
mg in numbers or not I cannot say, but this I know, we see 
very few now in the middle of tho country. I never yet 
found out rightly where they chiefly breed, Imt I am certain 
some at least do in the middle of the country, for I have 
received the eggs from North Wermland, and shot very youu 
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birds in our meadows; and a friend of mine this year took 
two nests near Gothenburg. Upsala is a great place for the 
double snipo, and they must breed there in considerable 
numbers, if it is true as we read, that in one May very 
ately, eight hundred of these birds were sold from this dis¬ 
trict. As these were all shot on their playing grounds just 
before laying, wo need not much wonder that they are yearly 
becoming scarcer. The best afteraoon^s shooting I ever had 
was in a rough tussocky meadow not far from this. I bagged 
seventeen ; but I believe Mr. Lloyd has done more in the 
Gothenburg marshes, where even now there is at times a 
tolerable sprinkling. They come down to us the earliest of 
all the snipes, and leave the soonest. I generally expect to 
find the first about the middle of August, and I never kill 
one after September. They do not he in the wet like other 
snipes ; dry tussocky meadows, but not far from the water, 
is the place to look for the double snipe. I think they are a 
very local bird. I may here remark that all the snipes on 
their downward passage follow the course of the large rivers, 
by the sides of which there is usually capital snipe 
ground. Every one knows how uncertain are their habits 
—here to-day, and gone to-morrow. If a man had the luck 
to fall in with a heavy wisp, I dare say he would make a great 
bag hero. I have two very good grounds in my neigh¬ 
bourhood, but I never shot ten couple in the day on either 
of them, though, with a good dog, I dare say that might be 
done without much trouble ; but whenever I go, I can always 
make sure of five or six couple, and I could shoot both 
gTOunds, I fancy, on alternate days, from the beginning of 
September, to the middle of October, with the same results. 

The snipe in Sweden are veiy local, and lie much in 
small wisps, and rise together. I know one tract of splendid 
meadow, about five English miles long, eveiy yard of which 
looks excellent snipe ground; but, strange to say, there are 
only about five places on all this ground where the snipe lie. 
They appear to lie in much wetter ground here than in Eng¬ 
land, probably on account of the warmth of the season when 
wo shoot them. The common snipe begin to draw down 
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early in September, tlie jacks scarcely till October; and 
although you may flush a few jack up to the middle or even 
the end of October, the cream of our snipe season ends in 
the middle of October. 

Wild Fowl .—The common ducks in our midland reeds 
are the wild duck, the teal, and the widg'con; but tlio 
former is by far the commonest. J^Lll three breed with us 
in Wermland, and no others, except tlie mergansers. Ono 
part of tho country is admirably adapted for flapper shoot¬ 
ing—immense reed beds, and long, marshy grass ; and 
about the end of July, when the birds are pretty strong 
flyers, a man may with ease kill ten to twelve couple in any 
day, if it is a fair season. But much depends on tho boat 
and man you have to help you. A boat is indispensable for 
duck-shooting here ; for although there are many places 
where you can wade, most of the birds lie out by day in tho 
rushes and reeds, that fringe the lake or river. A flat-bot¬ 
tomed boat, rather snipy at the end, which draws very little 
water, but will still hold two comfortably, is the best sort; 
and if you have a good man to help you, without making 
too much noise, you may often have a rattling day’s sport. 
The narrower the boat, tho better, of course, she goes 
through the reeds ; a big heavy punt is always getting 
stuck, and the man makes so much noise pushing her along 
that the birds hear it, and rise up from all parts of tho 
reeds out of shot. A dog, unless he is a good retriever, 
is of very little use for this work ; in fact, he often does more 
harm than good. A man who does not mind wading will 
always get most sport; but water-boots are not of tlie slightest 
use here, for you must nearly always be half-way up your 
thigh in the water, and every now and then you slip into a 
hole up to your waist. A man must be very cautious 
when wading in ground which he does not know well. 
Towards the middle of Sej^tember the ducks get very strong 
and wild, and the water then becomes too cold for eva ding with¬ 
out boots. The old mallards are assuming their full plumage 
again, and when a shot is fired the ducks rise from all parts 
of the reeds. About tho end of September they begin to 
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pack, leave tlie reeds, and large flocks assemble by day in 
the open waters. It is now impossible to approach them 
without a punt gun, and that would be hardly safe in our 
large lakes. Towards the middle of October the golden eye 
comes down, and many stop in the large rivers till very late 
in the winter. The weather now begins to get chilly and 
inclement, and tho duck-shooting in Sweden may be 
considered as over • and with it the shooting season may 
bo said to close in the midland districts, except for 
hares or an odd shot at forest game. I never could 
tell w’hich way tho scoters, and scaup, or geese, come 
down from Lapland, It must be along the coast, for they 
certainly do not pass through the midland districts ; and tho 
same remark will apply to most of the waders. We rarely 
see any wild swans in our district, but plenty of diving 
ducks, and many waders, especially rufis and reeves; the 
geese only visit us in the spring and autumn. 

I have above given the reader a list of what game he may 
cx]Dect to find in Sweden, and I will now say a few words on 
the fishing; a few general hints on this subject will sufiBce. 
For all the common fresh-water fish such as we have in England 
the angler cannot go wrong, let him camp where he will; 
and I need not give him any advice as to the tackle, etc., 
required, for just the same as is used at home will do here. 
To tho salmon-fisher I can only say that none of the Swedish 
rivers appear to equal the Norwegian. The salmon-fishing 
on the few rivers in the south is now, I believe, all taken up; 
but I fancy all the rivers on the eastern coast north of 
Stockholm are free. However, from all accounts it does not 
appear that there is any very great sport to be had in 
these rivers. Still salmon must and do come up all the 
rivers, that have an outlet into the Baltic, but I do not 
believe they have been tried regularly like the Norwegian 
streams ; and it' I were a devoted salmon-fisher, and well on, 
I would como up to Stockholm in tho end of May, hire a 
good guide, and proceed from river to river up the coast, 
SCO what tho salmon-fishing was like, and then hire 
tho stream. I am certain I should find many a good 
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fallj for it is impossible that such magnificent rivers as one 
sees all the way up between Stockholm and Happaranda, c.au 
be without fish, I suppose the Norwegian tackle and flics 
would suit all these waters_, and I should certainly try sjiili¬ 
ning. The large lake trout arc met with in all the great 
lakeSj and are always taken by spinning ; in all the Laj) 
waters charr, grayling, and trout abound. Almost all the 
streams in North Wcrmland are full of trout, and charr aro 
met with in all the fell lakes, I should certainly recommend 
any man who wished to fish the Lap lakes 2 iroperly,to bring up 
a portable boat large enough to hold two well. I cannot fancy 
any place where a party of real sportsmen, properly e([uipped 
with tent, pro\dsious, etc., could spend so happy a summer 
as camped out on the Lapland fells. As with the gamC; so 
with the fish, very little care is taken to preserve them, and 
the consequence is, that a man docs not get the sport in 
Sweden that he expects. Still there is good fishing in many 
places yet to be obtained ; and to prove this, 'sve need only 
refer to Mr. Lloyd^s Scandinavian adventures, in which ho 
gives us the result of his fishing at Ronnum, a little south 
of Wenersborg, wfith the rod, during one particular season— 
in all, 580 fish (including 120 lake trout, weight, 1790 lb., 
and 364 pike), "which weighed 2864 lb. I know the fish¬ 
ing at Ronnum is not what it w'as in his day, but this I 
also know, that there are many places as good now, if a man 
only hits on the right one, and much good shooting to be 
had, if he w^ere to hire a large manor, and go to a little 
expense and trouble in preserving his game. The salmon 
do not ascend the Swedish rivers very far, on account of the 
numerous water-falls, and consequently they are not taken far 
from the sea ; but as I have before said, trout and grayling 
are to be met with in all the streams in North Wcrmland and 
Dalecarha, and certainly that is about the best district for 
an Enghsh sportsman to pitch his tent, in S^veden. It is 
reached without diflBculty, and I am sure a good season^s 
sport might be had there by looking about. As it has not 
become the fashion for Englishmen to hire cither fishing 
or ehooting yet in this country, this is just the very 
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time fora man to find out a good stream or manor; and 
tliat both these are to be found in Sweden, as well as in 
Norway, I am pretty certain. Although I do believe 
that, from some cause or other, of which we are ignorant, 
the rivers running into the Bothnia or the Baltic, on the 
eastern coast of Sweden, are none of them such good salmon 
streams as those on the west coast of Norway, still I do 
not think wo are yet in a position to speak of their 
capabilities, for so few of them have ever been tried, with the 
rod and lino in good hands. There are some capital falls in 
both the Lulea and Tornea rivers, where we know that lots 
of salmon nin up ; and why should they not come up other 
rivers, of 'which there are so many between Stockholm and 
Tome a ? 

Respecting theNomegian salmon rivers,! cannot do better 
than quote the following excellent remarks from the pen of 
a correspondent in The Field of August 20th, 1864; and as 
they formed the conclusion of a capital description of a visit 
to Norrland in 1863, we may rely upon their correctness. 
He says:— 

From all I can gather, and have seen, I do not think 
Norwegian salmon-fishing repays the trouble, and time, and 
cost. The best rivers, as the Namsen and Alten, for 
example, will give from 1200 lb. to 1800 lb. of salmon 
a rod, and to catch this requires an absence from home of 
at least three months. Any tolerably good Scotch river will 
give as good results in the same time. The fishing is not at 
all, in a general way, of the sort that I, as a sportsman, like. 
It is nearly all—particularly in the best rivers—from a boat, 
and I can make out but comparatively few rivers which are 
fished from the shore. This is somewhat the fashion of the 
rising generation of salmon-fishers : lounging back with his 
legs 'svell up, a huge regalia projecting like a bowsprit from his 
bow incessantly, with the last horrible sensation novel in his 
hand; he has a rod stuck over each side of the boat; and he as 
roaved about, to and fro, backwards and forvrards, until a 
fish takes it into his head to seize one of the flics^ when a 
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temporary excitement takes place, to bo dnly succeeded by 
temporary calm. 

Norwegian salmon-fisliings are getting dearer, and the 
obtainable ones, as a matter of course, scarcer every year, as 
tlie tide of English fishermen swells higher and higher. 
The great point in favour of the Norway fishing’, is the chance 
of catching a big one, a lorty-pounder, which will serve to 
talk about for life; but I hope that the mitigation of bag 
and stake nets, and the opening* of weirs, and the enforce¬ 
ment of a weekly slop on our own rivers, will, in time, put 
even this advantage at a discount. There is plenty of 
salmon-fishing in our own favoured land—if it were only 
managed with the least reason and judgment—to find ample 
sport for every salmon-fisher in the kingdom, and at a rea¬ 
sonable price to the fisherman, too—of that I am perfectly 
certain. The present and late high prices must go down in 
a few years. Scores and scores of Irish rivers, comprising 
hundreds of miles of fine fishing water, hitherto sealed up 
tight, and not worth the wag'ging of a rod over, will come 
into the market and compete with Norweg’ian and Scotch, 
I would only instance one or two as examples, which have 
often been quoted in ^^Tlie Field. 

Look at the Shannon, the Moy, and the Blackwater; 
these are splendid rivers. Sliannon salmon-fishing* has been 
a mere myth. The Moy has been, by close fishing*, reduced 
to a trumpery grilse stream, where the fish average some 
three or four pound apiece, and, save under accidental cir¬ 
cumstances, it is not worth throwing* a line above the weirs 
at the mouth; yet there is an immense extent of splendid 
river above this, with huge lakes as refuges for the fish to 
back it, and which formerly, before the weir was built up, 
produced very large fish, and was capable of finding sport 
for innumerable anglers, all of which has hitherto been shut 
up and is unproductive of any sport. The same may be said 
of the Blackwater, which I see is now being* attended to by 
the commissioners—good luck to them ! And this is being 
done all over Ireland, and the consequence will be that in a 
very few years, vast tracts of fishing ground which havo 
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never yet been available will become so. Something like 

this, in a smaller way, will also take place in Scotland while 

the Enghsh and Welsh rivers are slowly but surely looking 

up, and will in time contribute their quota to the sport of the 
country. ^ 

»I am greatly in hopes that in time, much of the gold 
that now fertilizes the hungry^ and greedy Norse peasant, 
may be diverted into more legitimate channels. As regards 
salmon-fishing in Norway, I would not advise any one to go 
there tijyon spec., or he may be pretty sure to reap disappoint¬ 
ment. It requires almost as much preliminaiy care and 
caution, as does the takmg of a grouse-shooting, to ensure a 
good chance of sport. But if the tourist can be satisfied 
with trout-fishing, that, he can have in wonderful perfection 
and profusion. Towards the Swedish frontier it is abundant 
and extraordinarily fine—in fact, it is of itself worth coming 
for, for many of the lakes and streams in the interior hardly 
ever see a rod. The mosquitoes, etc., are, to be sure, rather 
a drawback ; but ‘ what can’t be cured must be endured,’ as 
the old proveib has it. Shooting is very good, if you know 
where to go for it. K. recommends some of the islands as 
far north as Tromso. At Carlso he once killed forty brace 
of ryper in the day to his own gun. 

“ All sporting requisites the angler would do well to take 
with him, but he need not trouble himself with comestible 
stores. These he can get at Trondhjem, Bergen, or Chris¬ 
tiania, quite as good as in England, and very nearly as 
cheap indeed, carriage and all considered, they come quite 
as cheap in the end. An interpreter is indispensable, but 
I would advise all tourists to get together a few ordinaiy 
phi uses of course, the more the better. Trusting that my 
brother anglers may be able to derive some small profit from 

my experience, I, in conclusion, wish them better sport 
than I had.” 







CHAPTER V. 


On the Scandinavian Fauna, ^th a complete List of every Quadruped, Bird, 

Eeptile, and Fish, met with in Sweden, Iforway, X)enmark, and Fin¬ 
land at the present day, 

I HAD some difficulty in deciding liow I should set about this 
part of my task j for to widte anything like a detailed account 
of the Scandinavian fauna would have far exceeded my pre¬ 
sent limits. I could, it is true, in a very short space, have 
given a mere list of all the annuals met with in this wide- 
stretched continent, but I deemed the subject of too much 
importance for so short a notice, more especially as I had 
some few remarks to make on many of the different species, 
especially the birds and fishes, from my own personal obser¬ 
vation. upwards of ten years collecting in the North has 
rendered me pretty conversant with the northern fauna; and 
although I have always been well supplied with the best 
works on the subject, there was one other of which I have 
often felt the want, and that was a clear and concise descrip¬ 
tion of every animal in the country, which would enable a 
field naturalist like myself, possessing a shght knowledge of 
classification, to decide at once to what species any specimen 
belonged, which he might obtain in his rambles. I have no 
doubt other collectors as well as myself have also felt the 
want of such a book, which would give them in a few lines 
such a short description of the leading characteristics of a 
species, (which could be better relied upon than the coloirr 
alone) without the trouble of referring to more elaborate 
works, and wading through a page of description, to find out 
what a few words would tell them at once. And when I was en¬ 
gaged in compiling a list of the animals of the North, I deemed 
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that it would not bo a waste of timo if I added a short 
description of each species. I believe this chapter will 
be found of use to the British^ as well as the Scandinavian 
naturalist^ as many of the Scandinavian species belong to 
the British fauna. 

Whether or not this list will prove as useful to the field 
naturalist, as I confidently anticipate that it will, I can 
answer for one thing, which is, that it ^vill be found to 
contain the best, if not the only complete account of the 
fauna of the north of Europe, which has ever been laid before 
the British naturalist ; and I trust that as a work of reference 
in establishing the geographical limits of different species, 
it will be valuable to zoologists of all classes. 

Of course I cannot lay claim to much originality in this 
part of the work. It is, in fact, a compilation from beginning 
to end j but nevertheless, a compilation prepared with an 
immense deal of trouble, labour, and close attention. To 
take Nilsson’s ^^Fauna” in hand, and merely give a list of such 
animals as are met with in Scandinavia, would have been a 
very simple affair, but to refer to the best authorities on the 
fauna of four large northern countries, as well as of Great 
Britain, to compare them with each other, to see how far 
them observations tallied mth my own experience, and then 
to pick out from all, the best and shortest account of the 
different species, with its easiest and most reliable specific 
distinctions, was a work of no little labour. It is, however, 
now done, and if any trifling mistakes have crept in, which 
is probably the case, I trust they will be kindly overlooked 
by the reader. They are not many, I am certain, for I have 
taken eveiy possible pains with my task. However, as Dr. 
Johnson wisely observes, He that has much to do will do 
something wrong, and of that ’wrong must take the con¬ 
sequence.” I am therefore induced thus early in the day 
to throw myself upon the kind consideration of the reader, 
and beg him to overlook any httle inaccuracies which ho 
may detect, not only in this, but in the foregoing chapters, 
for my task throughout has been one of no ordinary labour. 

Before commencing this hst, I beg to make my acknow- 
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ledgments to tho autliors of tliosc works wliicli havo alone 
enabled me to complcto it; and first I must mention 
Professor Nilsson—a name well known to every British 
naturalist—to whoso pains-taking and excellent treatises on 


every branch of the vertobrated zoology of Scandinavia, I am 
principally indebted for tho information contained in the fol¬ 
lowing pages. It will be gratifying to all true naturalists 


to learn that this good old man and devoted naturalist, is still 
alive and hearty, after more tlnin half a century spent in tho 
good cause, that of imparting knowledge to others in one of 
the noblest sciences to which man can turn his attention; 
and all I trust is, that ho may yet live some years to enjoy 
the hard-earned reputation to which a laborious and usefully 
spent life havo so well entitled him. Kjarbolling’s '"Danish 
Birds and Kroyer^s “ Danish Fishes,"" both excellent works, 
have been my principal guides to tho study of tho Danish 
fauna, while Wright"s "Birds"" and Malmm’en"s "Fishes "" of 
Finland, both lately published, have enabled mo to lay before 
tho British naturalist an account of the bird, and fish fauna, of 
a land but little known, Fo many private friends I am also 


indebted for assistance, and a ten years" close study of the 
northern fauna, has enabled mo to perform my task without 
enthely relying upon others for assistance. I havo also 
given a list of the birds of Greenland and Spitzbergen, from 
tho latest and best authorities. 


I may add, that throughout this whole list I have strictly 
followed Nilsson"s arrangement, not because I consider it 
altogether the best, but because I fancied it would be the most 
interesting to the British naturalist. The measurement in 
every case is Swedish, but there is only this difference be¬ 
tween the Swedish and English foot, that the latter is longer 
by five-sixteenths of an inch. Tho reader will, however, 
see that my measurement of Swedish specimens, often differs 
from that given by British authorities. 

Scandinavia, throughout the whole work, means Sweden 
and Norway. 

The letter D. denotes that the species is also met with in 
Denmark, as the letter F. denotes that it is met with in Fin- 
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land. Tli0 moat common Swedish names and Xjatin syno- 
nymes have been used, and when the English name is 
given, it shows that the British and Scandinavian species 
is identical, except it stands in parenthesis, when it denotes 
that the species is not met with in Britain, although well 
known by an English name. 




CLASS I.—MAMMALIA. 


The Scandinavian mammalia may be divided into the follow- 
ing orders:— 

I. Extremities armed with claws. 

a» With three kinds of teeth—incisors^ molars^ and 
canines. 

1. With extremities formed for flying.— Cheiroptera, 

2. With extremities formed for walking—nose elongated 

to a pointed snout; molars all alike^ with several 
p oints. —jP ossores . 

3. With extremities formed for walking—molars of three 

kinds.— Ferm, 

4. With extremities formed for swimming—molars of 

one kind.— Phocaceoe, 

h, W^ith only two kinds of teeth_, canines wanting, 

5. Incisors long, curved, and sharp-edged—molars all 

ahke,— Rodentia. 

II. Extremities furnished with hoofs. 

6. Non-ruminants.— Pachydermata, 

7. Ruminants.— Picminantia, 

III. Extremities furnished with fins. 

8. Body naked, formed with horizontal tail-fin**— 
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'J.^'-^Quadru^eds ivTiose extremities are furnished with claws^ 

ORDER I.—CHEIROPTERA. BATS. 

Provided with raembranous wings. Genus Vesjpertilio^ L. 
I., r ; CJ., -H ; vaiying^ M., always f|. 

—With divided ears. 

1, Ear thick, opaque, much shorter than head; tragus 

shorter than half the ear; praemolars above 0 or 1, 
below 1. Vesperugo, Keys, and Bias, 
a. Praemolars above 0, below 1, 
h* Praemolars, above 1, below 1. 

(а) . The upper praemolar is not apparant outwardly 
for the hinder edge of the canine tooth joins on to 
the furthest jaw tooth. 

(б) . Upper px’aemolar outwardly apparent. 

2. Ears thin, transparent, a very httle shorter or some¬ 

times a little longer than the head. Tragus longer than 
half the car. Pointed praDmolars, -Jr .—VespertiliOy Keys, 
and Bias. 

a. Ears shorter than the head. 

1). Ears longer than the head. 

—Ears grown up together on the forehead, 

1. Ears much longer than the head, thin and transparent. 

Praemolars, Plecotus, Geoff, 

2. Ears shorter than the head, thick, and opaque. 

Praemolars, " . 

Group 1.—With Divided Ears. 

Gen. VcspcritgOj Keys, and Bias. 

Tliick-carccl bats. Fliidcrmus, Swedish. Ears much 
shorter than tho head, broad and thick. Tragus shorter. 
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1. Vespebugo MgeinuSj L. Gril skymliff Pladcrmus The 

Parti-coWed Bat. D. P. 

Length, 2 in. 41.; foro-ai’ni, 1 in. 61. Colour, above 
shiny grey; grcy-bl.ack beneath; whito on the under 
sides; cheeks and foreliead black. Tragus broadest 
above, and obliquely rounded. Commonest of all the 

bats in the middle and south of Sweden, and found 
as far north as Upland at least. 

Professor Bell gives the synonyme of F. M.n-inns, L. 

to the British mouse-coloured bat, which is not known 
in Scandinavia. 


There is still some confusion in the identification of our 
European ba,ts, and much of this would be obviated if all 

our principal naturalists would agree to adopt and use one 

or at the most two synonymes for each species. Wo have a 
case m point in the bat now before us. Two groat authori¬ 
ties, Bell and Nilssmi, dispute to which species Linneu;’ 
synonyme of V. Mnnniis strictly belongs. I think Nilsson 
IS decidedly right in claiming it for this species, because 
Liime would hardly have described a species in his “ Fauna 
Suecica” under that name, unless it had been known in 
Scandinavia, and the British mouse-coloured bat is not. 
In describing this V. Mimnvs, L., Nilsson uses all tho 
following synonymes;— F. vortida, Betz, (now hero is 
confusion again, for tho great bat, quite another species, 

IS the F. noctula of some authors), F. ininstrelhis, Betz! 
and F. discolor, N'att, 


2. Yesp. Borealis^ Nilss. Nordisk Fladcrmus. F. 

Length, 2 in. 2 1. ; tail, 1 in. 5 1., protrude.s further 

than in the last; %Yiug^ lU in. broad. On the back, a 

large yellow-brown or g'rey spot, encircled with 

black; under parts grey-black. Tragus, smallest at 
the tip. 

Besembles the last very much, but differs in being 

smaller, the nose longer and sharper, and the cars being 

higher and more transparent. Tragus is smaller, and the 
hair is longer. 


11 
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Is Sparingly distributed over tlie whole country, and 
seems to be the only species which is met with in Lapland. 

I have frequently killed it in South Wermland. 

3. Vesp. Noctula, Daub. Stor Brun Fladermus. The Gcreat 

Bat. D. 

Length 3 in.; fore-arm 2 in. 11. Colour, yellow- 
brown, above a little duller, underneath rather paler; 
nose, ears, and win gs, blackish ; hair paler at the roots. 
The under side of the wing, along the ann, thickly 
covered with hair. Tx'agus broad and rounded. 

Is sparingly distributed over the south and middle of 
Sweden, as far up at least as Smaland, but no further. 

4. Yesp. Nathusii, Keys, and Bias. Nathusius’ Flader¬ 

mus. D, 

Length about 2 in.; forearm 1 in. 2 1. Rusty brown, 
head above, rather duller, under parts dull yello^v-brown ; 
hair from the root to three-quarters of its length 
blackish ; ears of the same height, and breadth 2^ 1. 

Is probably often confoimded with the but 

is nowhere so common. As yet it has only been met with 
in Scania, and that rarely. 

5. Yesp. pipistrellus, Daub. Liten Brun Fladermus. The 

Common Bat. D. F. 

Leni>*th 1 in. G 1.; tail 1 in. 2 1.: breadth of winor 8 in. 
G 1. Body above of a uniform yellow-brown or soot- 
brown colour, under parts a little paler; hair blackish 
from the root to the middle; nose blackish; ears and 
interfemoral inembrano black; ears oval 2 1. high; 
trao-us small, of an even breadth, and rounded off. 

O'' ^ 

Is the commonest of all the Scandinavian bats, at least 
as far ui) as Stockholm and Bergen in Norway. 

Nilsson observes that bo bas seen tbe specimen of Y. 

in tho British Museum, which is described by Bell 
as tho pigmy bat, and ho is satisfied that it is nothing 
more than the young of tho common bat. 
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Gen. VesperiiUo, L. 

Sw, Ears never sLortor 

than the head, thin and transparent, and pointed. 

<3. Vesp. mtstacinus Loisl. Mustascherad Nattblacka. The 

Wliiskercd Bat. D. 

Length 1 in, 7 1.; tail 1 in. 4,^ L; forearm 1 in. 3 1. 
n er emora membrane with ten to twelve distinct trans¬ 
verse Imes but with no fringes; ears as long as the 

hllf the ^ t''=in«p.'iPent; tragus longer than 

hvown ‘""‘' ’l '■‘''“'■e I'lackish or chestnut 

biovn, under wh.tish; upper lip furnished with a 

oustache of long fine hair, whence its name. 

Is rare m Scandinavia, and confined to the south and 
south-east provinces. 

7. Vesp. DAnBEXTONir, Loisl. Daubonton’s Nattblacka. 

-Uaubenton's Bat. T>. 

Length about 2 in.; tail 1 in. 4 1. Colour above 
reddish grey, below whitish. Interfeinoral membrane 
vn . out streaks or fringes ; ears shorter than the head 
indented on the outer edge, tnansparent, as well as the 
tragu.s, which is lancet-shaped, and half as loinr as the 
ear; lower canines not higher than the molars. 

Vesp. cmanjinafus, Jonn., the notch-eared bat ac¬ 
cording to Nilsson, is this species. 

Has hitherto been met with only in the south and south¬ 
east provinces of Scandinavia. I have, however, this year 
obtained specimens from Wermland. 

8. Yesp. dastcnemus^ Boie. 

Colour, size, and form much resembling- tlio last, 
bat the edge of the ear is plain in the middle; tragus 
not so long as half of the ear, and very slightly taper¬ 
ing; mterfemoral membrane partly clothed with hair 
underneath; third joint of the third finger shorter 

than the second joint; lower canines higJier than the 
molars, 
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Has only lately Leon added to the Scandinavian fauno 
Common in Denmark. 

9. Vesp. Hattereri, KuH. JSTatterer’s Nattblacka 

Reddish Grey Bat. D. 

Length 2 in.; tail 1 in. 4 1. Interfemoral 'membrane 

with five 01 six transverse lines, on the edges fringed 
and hairy; ears the length of the head, slightly notcLd 
as well as the tragus, transparent; tragus narrow 

lanceolate, longer than half the ear; colour above dark 
greyish black, below whitish. 

Not rare in the south and south-eastern provinces. 


Group 2.—Ears grown together on the Forehead. 

Gen. Plecoius, Geoff. Laderlapp, Sw. 

Ears much longer than the head. 

10. Vesp. Auritcs, L. Lang Orad Laderlapp. The Long. 

eared Bat. D. F. ° 

Colour above dark greyish black or rusty .grey • 

below paler gi-oy or whitish rusty grey. Length 2 in.- 

tail 1 in. G 1.; wing breadth 10 in. Ears twice as long 

.as the head; tragus lanceolate, a httle shorter than 

half the ear; forearm much shorter than the fifth 
finger. 

Nilsson remarks that the PIccotus hi'cvimamis, Jenn., the 
type specimen of which he has seen with Professor Bell, is 
nothing more than the young of this species. 

Is met with over all Scandinavia, from the very south to 
ar into Norrland. 

Gen, ky7iofuSf Keys, and Bias, BarbasteU, Sw. 

Ears shorter than the head, thick and opaque; a hol- 

ow naked place on the upper surface of the muzzle, in which 

the nostrils are placed; these latter open on the top of the 
nose. 
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11. Vesp. Barbastelles, Daub. Svart BarbasteU. The 

Barbastclle. D. 

Length 2 in.; forearm 1 in. 41. Colour black above^ 

under blackish brown ; ears broad_, a little shorter than 

the head^ notched on the outer margin ; tragus small, 

longer than half the ear; nose above hollowed and 

naked. The peculiar face of this bat distinguishes it 
from any other. 

Is raio in Sweden, and not met with further north than 
Scania and Blekinge. 

Not a single species of Rhinolophus^ or horse-shoe bat 
is met with in Scandinavia. 


ORDER 2.—INSECTIVORA. 

Snout much prolonged; incisors varying in number ; the 

summits of all tbe molars with conical points; feet armed 
■mtli strong claws •, eyes small. 

Fam. 1, 

Canine teeth above mucb hig'her than the incisors. Fore 

feet sbovel formed, naked, directed outwards; all tbe upper 
incisors of the same length. 

Gen. Talpay Moles. 

I* Snout conical; eyes small; legs and 

tail short; fur very thick, fine, and silky. 

12. Talpa Eueopea, L. Mullvad. The Mole. D. F. 

Length 6 in.; tail 1 in. Colour black-g'rey, glossy; 
eyes very small; no outward ears. 

Common in the very south, and although it is met with 
as far up as the Bovro fell in Norway, I canT say I ever 
saw it in the midland districts, where they confound tho 
water-shrew with the mole, as they have both the same 
Swedish name. 

Fam. 2. 

Canine teeth much lower than the two middle incisors. 
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Gen. SoreXj L. Shrew Mice. 

(a). Prsemolars above^ 5. 

Snout pointed. Body clothed with soft silky hair : tail 
thin^ long; feet slender. 

13. SoEEX Yulgaets, L. Allman Nabbmus, The Common 

Shrew. D. P, 

Length 2 in. 6 1. to 3 in.; tail 1 in. 3 1. to 1 in. 5 1. 
Ears short, totally hidden in the fur. Colour, above 
dark grey brown - below pale grey; sides rusty grey; 
tail brown above ; paler under; head as long as half 

the rest of the body. But they vary much in colour as 
well as size. 

Is common all over Scandinavia. 

14. S. PvGMiEus, Pall. Tjock svansad Nabbmus. F. 

Length 1 in. 7 1.; tail 1 in. 3^ 1., without the hair 
l^encil at the end, which is 2.^ 1. Tail thick; reaches 
to the ears when it is laid back, with open hair, through 
^ which the rings are seen ; obtuse at the end. Colom'^ 
dark bro^vn above ; under white-grey. 

Has lately been added to the Swedish fauna from 
specimens taken in Scania. I have met with it in South 

Wermland. It is, however, rai-e everywhere. Native home, 

0 * 1 * ^ 

Siberia. 

The greater proportionate length of the thick blunt tail 

"Will al^^ays serve to distinguish this species from the young 
of the last. 

15. S. PuiiiLTJS, Nilss. (N. Sp.) Dverg Niibbmus. 

Length 1 in. 4.^ 1.; tail, without the hair tip, 1 in. 
2 V 1.; thin; when laid back reaches to the eyes; 
covered with long hair, through which the rings do not 
appear; ends with a pointed hair pencil; head as long 

as the rest of the body. Colour, above rusty gi-ey-brown, 
> below white. 

Added to the Swedish fauna from a single specimen 
taken in Scania. 
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Isilsson remarks that tliis little mouse may be taken for 

tlie young of the last^ but tlie feet are too slender^ and tlio 
tail appears too long*. 

Cleimont does not mention it in bis European mammalia. 

{h), Prmmolars above^ 4, 

Gen. Crossojms, Wagl. 

Teetb coloured at the tips; tbo two middle incisors below 
with a plain edge. Fourth molar very small. 

16. S. Fodiens, Pall. Vatten Nabbmus. The Water Shrew 

D. F. 

Length 3 m. 4 1. to 6 1.; tail 2 in. 2 1. to 4 1. Black 

above; below white or grey ; tail longer than half the 

body; wrists and toes covered with bristly hahs ; hind 
feet broad. 

Common over all Scandinavia^ from Scania to far uji 
into Lapland^ where, however, it is rare^ foi’ I only obtained 
one specimen^ and this at lockmock. 

Fam. 3. 

Front feet small, body covered with bristles, under 
them fine wool; snout obtuse. 

Gen. Erinacens, L. 

17. Eeinaceus Eueop^us, L. Igelkott. The Hedgehog. 

D. F. 

Ears shorter than half the head, hidden; upper parts 

dark grey; below grey-brown. Length 10 in.; head 
2 in. 2 1.; tail 1 in. 

Said to be common in the South, and to go up as far as 
^^estmanland. I, however, never met with a specimen in 
any part of Scandinavia, or a mole either. Clermont 
says: *^^Met with in all Europe save NbrWay jmd Lap- 

land.^' Nilsson says; ^^In the South of Nor^||^^^#^8^ 
rare. .• - 
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ORDER 3-—EER-35* (Beasts of Prey.) 

Witli three kinds of teeth; six incisors in each jaw, 
except in some of the seals. Feet armed with claws. 

A.—Tuberculated teeth, or -}-• 1. Tuberculated teeth, -i-. 

Gen. Fells, Cats. 

Head rounded; eyes large; pupil of the eye vertical; 
five toes on the fore feet, four on the hind feefc, all ai^med 
mth sharp, crooked, retractile claws; tongue rough, 

18. Felis domestica, Briss. Tam Katt. The Domestic 

Cat. D. F. 

Is common in all parts of Scandinavia wherever man 
fives in houses, but it does not thrive in the Laplanders^ 
tents. Body 22 in,; tail 10 in., tapering. 

Singular that the wild cat, which may always be distin¬ 
guished from the last by the thick blunt tail, is not known 
in Scandinavia, nor are fossil remains ever dug up in any of 
the turf mosses. Nilsson is of opinion that all the tame cats 
in the north of Europe have sprung from the European wild 
cat, yet he cannot help acknowledging that the foramina 
incisiva in the common Swedish cat are always oval, never 
round, as in the South European wild cats. 

19. F. Lynx, L, Lo. (The Lynx.) F. 

Colour grey or brown, covered with more or less dis¬ 
tinct black spots; tail on the outer half black; length 
3 to 4 ft.; height over the withers, 2 ft.; tail, 9 in.; 
ears, 3 V in., with a pointed tip of hair, If in. 

Vaiicties, 

(1) . F. Cervaria, Tern. Kattlo.—^Body covered with 
black spots all over on a grey ground, forming on the 
back three longitudinal rows. 

(2) . i^. Yirgatay Nilss. Varg Lo.—^Body covered with 
smaller and much less distinct spots on a red ground, 
forming two longitudinal rows along the back. This 
is, in fact, nothing more than the summer dress of the 
last. 
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(3). F. Lynx. Raf Lo—Body without spots or 
streaks, except a few small spots on the thighs j colour 
reddish even in the winter. 

It was formerly considered that these three varieties wore 

distinct species, but it is now pretty clearly proved that they 
are nothing more than varieties in colour of the common 
fehs lynx, or ‘raf lo.- Is nowhere common, and, unlike 
o wo f, IS not gregarious; a pair or a family will take pos¬ 
session of a certain forest district, and keep it. Is rarely, if 
ever mot with withm the polar circle, and never in the very 
sou o Sweden. The principal strongholds of the lynx are 
the large rocky forests in Ilclsingland, Dalarna, and Joint- 
land; never seen on the fells. Pair in February or March, 
and bring orth young early in June; two but sometimes 
three, which very soon learn to follow the mother. The 

lynx can climb like a cat, and is one of the most destructive 
beasts oi prey m these forests. 

2. Tuberculated teeth. J- 

y 1 * 

Must din a, 

(a). Upper tuberculated teeth of an equal breadth. 

Gen. Guloy Storr. 

Head oval; body long; legs short; tail longer than the 
head; foot soles hairy. 


(The 


20. Gulo Bobealis, Nilss. Jerf. Fald fras. P. 

Glutton.) F. 

Along the back a black patch encircled on the sides 

with yellow brown ; general colom- black, with a rusty 

tinge on the sides of the body and head; legs and feet 

b-ack; length 3 ft.; height 1 ft. 4 in.; tail about I ft. 

e stronghold of the glutton is the great dividino- 

e range between Sweden and Norway, and principally 

in e veiy noith. Ihey do^ however^ occasionally wander 

down into the midland forests, far away from the fells but 

the glutton is properly a true fell animal, and much dreaded 

^ y the Laps for the sake of the reindeer. The glutton pairs 

in January or February, and brings forth two to three younff 
m April or May, ® 
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(6). Tuberculated teetb as in tiie last. Praemolars, J. 

Gen. Fortorius, 

Large; more tlian one foot in lengtli^ tail nearly as 
long as lialf the body, with no bushy tuft on the end; 
principally found in the neighbourhood of water. 

21. F. puTORius, L. Vanlig Iller. The Polecat. D. F. 

Black-brown, with pale yellow bottom wool, under 
part black ; lips, sides of nose, chin, and ears white; 
length 1ft. 4 1., tail 7 in. 

Is confined to the south and the middle of the country. 
Pair here in February or March, and bring forth in May four 
to six young*. 

22. F. LUTREOLA, L. Flod Iller. F. 

Brown, with dark bottom wool; ears, nose, and tail 
blackish; lips and chin white; toes webbed; length 
1 ft.tail 5 in. 

Appears to take the place of the last in the very north, 
for it is never seen south of Finland. Habits more aquatic 
than the last; are said to pair in May, and bring forth in the 
middle of June. It is doubtful whether this species can be 
properly called Scandinavian, although very common in Fin¬ 
land. 

Gen. Mu stela. 

Small, always under a foot in length; tail scarcely 
more than half the length of the head; becomes white in 
winter. 

23. Mustela erminea, L. Hermehn, The Stoat. 

Tail at all seasons vfith a long black tip, ending in 
a bushy tuft; colour in summer I’ed, brown above, below 
white, in wfinter pur© white; length 9 in.; tail 5 in.; 
but they vary considerably in size, for I have seen them 
12 in,, with a tail measuring 7 in. 

Is met with throughout all Scandinavia, and except in 
the extreme south is, I think, commoner than the last. It 
was very common on the fells, around Quickiock, in Lapland, 
but I never saw the weasel there. 
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24. Mus. VULGARIS, Erxl. Sma, Ycsla. The Weasel. D. F. 
Tail with uo black tip, always the same colour os the 


body; colour m summer red, brown m winter, pure 

white m the middle of the countiy, but in the south 

brown, at all times with a white belly; length G in. 41.; 

tail 1 m. 4 1., but I have seen this animal nearly 2 in. 
longer. 

It has been doubted whether the weasel, like the stoat, 
becomes white in the winter. I can prove that this is 

the case from pure white specimens killed in Wermland 

in the Winter, I can also i.,r • 

. i can also piove by .specimens kept m con- 

nnement tlia-t toe cliaiif^*’!' (if* rTylrMif* r j-i ~i 

, colour Iroin tlio red summer 

dress to the white of winter takes jilucc by an actual change 
or shedding of the old coat, and not by the old hair changing 
CO our. Not so common in Scandinavia as the last, but is 

said to go quite as far nortli. 


(c). Upper tuberculated teeth^ broader inwardly • pra 3 - 
molars, ^ ^ 

Gen. ]\[artcs, Gesn. 

Ears larger than in the last; tail bushy, longer than 

half the body; tongue rough ; do not change colour in 
winter. 


25. Maetes foina, Briss. Sten Hard. The Stone, or Com- 

mon Marten. D. F. 

Body greyish brown, with black-brown bushy tail, 

and black legs ; white throat and breast; soles of feet 

naked ; throat spot at the bottom divided into two by a 

streak of the dark body colour, so that it appears doubly 

pointed; usual length 17 in.; tail to the point of the hair 
12 in. 

Is certainly not so common in Scandinavia as the next, 
^^e seldom kill one in tbe middle of Sweden^ and it 
IS said to go far np, but I believe tbe nortliern limits of 
neither^ are as yet 23roperly defined. I have never seen more 
than two specimens of this skin in tbe Carlstad market, 
altbough dozens of tbo other. Both species (for I cannot 
myself consider these two as identical) pair with us in 
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26. Mil.™, G6s«. Skog. M5rd, The Pi., 

Rlarten. D. F. 

Body cliestnut brown, with black-brown legs and 

busby tad; the soles of the feet covered with hair; 

the throat and breast are yellow, and the breast spot 
terminates below in a single point, ^ 

I can prove by a young specimen killed in August, 

probably four months old, that the breast of the pine mLen 

IS yel ow in the young as well as the old. Much commoner 

than the last and is found in most of the old forests from 
bcania into Liapland. 


(d). Upper tuberculated tooth broad; prmmolars, f. 

Gen. Liiira. 

■ 

Head broad and flattened, with short blunt nose, small 

eyes and ears; legs short; toes webbed; tail lon<r • hori- 
zontaUy flattened. oi 

27. Lutra vulgarts, Erxl. Utter. The Otter. D. F, 

Colour dark brown; sides of the head, throat, and 
chest, pale grey; tail longer than half the body; soles 
of feet naked. Length 2 ft. 8 in.; tail 1 ft. 4 in. 
Common throughout all Scandinavia, for I have shot 
them in Scania as well as in Lulea Lapland. The breeding 
season here certainly takes place in February or early in 
Mai cli, and the female brings forth in May, from three to four 
blind young ones. As I have been told from very reUable 
authority, that the otter iuEngland breeds in the winter,! have 
made very particular inquiries here of men who well know the 
habits of the otter, and all corroborate the above statement. 


(c). Upper tuberculated tooth, three times as large as the 
canine teeth; pra3molars, -J. 

Gen. Afeles, Gesn. 

Ileacl long ; nose pointed ; small eyes and short legs ; 
body tlattoned on the top; two anal openings. 
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^8. ]\Xeles Taxtjs^, Bocld, Grtiflmg. TIig Cadger. ID, F, 

Body colour ^vhite-grey^ mixed Avitli black ; under 

part and leg’s black; bead w'bite, Avith a broad black 

band through the eyes and ears on each side. Length 

2 ft, 6 in., with a tail scarcely so long as the head. 

Is common in the south and middle of the country^ 

wherever there is a fitting locality; but does not go further 
north than Upland. 

Like the bear, the dormouse, .md the hedgehog, the 
badger lies up in its winter quarters till the spring. 


—Tuberculated teeth, 

1. Each tuberculated tooth above larger than the canine; 
pracmolars widely divided. ^ 

Gen. Ursxis, L. 

Head bioad; nose thick and blunt; forehead fiat; eyes 
small; short pricky ears ; body clumsy ; tail short. 

29. Ursus Aectos, L. Bjdrn. The Bear. F. 

Length about G ft.; height over the withers 3 ft. ; 

eais longei than the tail; outer and inner toes of the 

same length , colour broAvn-black or grey. 

The principal districts in which the bear is now found in 
Scandinavia are the thick forests from the north of Wermland 
to about 69° of north lat., or about the limit of the northern fir 
forests. They pair in Aug’ust, and the female brings forth in 
her winter ide, or nest, from two to three young ones in 
Februaiy. Should the old female prove Avith young'again the 
same year, she does not take her young ones into the ide 
Avith her that autumn, but finds them another somewhere 
close to her OAvn ide. A good bear will wei^h about 

600 lb. ^ 

Bemains of a fossil bear {Ursus sjpelceiis), which are noAv 
dug up in the turf mosses of Scania, prove that in former 
ages a bear considerably larger than any land bear noAv 
extant inhabited the forests of South Scandinavia. 
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2. Each tuberculated tooth above less than the canine j 
prsemolars in an unbroken row. 

Gen. Ganis, L, 

Nose elongated^ generally half the length of the head, 
with a deep depression on the forehead; ears in all the wild 
races stand erect; four toes on the hind and five on the fore 
feet, all armed with bhmt claws not retractile. 

Sub genus Cams, 

Nose generally thicker and less pointed; pupil of the eye 
round; tail shorter than half the body. 


30. Can IS Lupus, L. Varg. (The Wolf.) F. 

Body colour grey; nose, legs, ears, and sides of the 
body, yellowish; back black; tip of the tail black; 
cars pointed, yellow-brown outside; tail with long hair 
rcacliiug down to the hocks. Length to the tip of the 
tail d ft.; height over the withers a little under 3 ft. 

The black variety of the common wolf appears to have 
been rarely met with in Sweden. Considering the wild 
nature of the country, I think the wolf is very rare in 
Sweden, and especially in our midland districts. It appears 
to have a higher northern range than the bear. They prin¬ 
cipally spend the summer on the northern fells, but in winter 
come further south, and arc then sometimes ev'en Seen in 
South Scania. Pair in February, and bring forth from 


live to six young in May. 

31. C. FAMiLTARis, L. Hund, The Log. L. F. 

Tail always more or less turned upwards. 

Is met with generally throughout Scandinavia of every 
orm a'nd breed. The only forms of hound peculiar to the 
land wliich 1 know of, are tho Lahlbo hound (now nearly 
extinct), a magiiilicent dog, rather like an English mastiff, 
of the size and C(dour of a wolf, which was formerly much 
used in these forests to watch tho cattlo when pastunng in 
tho forests; the little bear hounds, not unlike the Esqui¬ 
maux hounds, aro peculiar to the north; and the Lap 
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hounds, used for tending the reindeer on the fells are 

mangy, ugly little curs, unlike any breed I have ever seen 
beiore. 

Subgenns Viilpes, 

Nose pointed j pupil of the eye vertically oblong; tail 
longer than half the body. ^ 

32. C. Vulpes, L. Sk6gs Eiif. The Common Fox. D. P. 

ars pointed; on the outside, as well as the hgs, 
ack , the soles of the feet bare; colour red; in the 

T enrfi I'an^lsomer than in summer. 

Length 2 ft. G in.; tail noarl 3 r 2 ft. 

I believe there is not the least difference between the 

Swedish and the Bi-itish fox, oxcent tlni- T ni .i 

.Vi* ^ tUat I ahvaAfs tboun*ht 

e ormer was a, little the largest. Is mot with in all parts 

^ Scandinavia, but not so common in Lapland as the next. 

We have two or throe varieties in colour, of which the black 
fox IS by far the rarest. 

33. C. Lagopus, L. Fjiill Eilf. (The Arctic Pox.) F 

- Ears round, same colour as the body; soles of feet 
thickly covered with hair. Length 2 ft.; tail about a 
foot; vnnter dress pure white, and verybu.shy; in the 

beginning of July most of this long winter coat is shed, 
and till about October the colour is black-o-rey 

Is identical with the Arctic fox of other northern lands . 
met with on all the Scandinavian snow fells. Pair in Anril 

S' ''Th*^® Joimg in 

cZe'off very little, as the hair is sail to 


OEDER 4,—PHOCACEA. 

Fam. 1 .—Seals. 

Not one of the Scandinavian seals has outward ears. 

IS at &st covered with wool, and as long as it is thus 
covered, it never goes into the water. 
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GPvOin? 1. —Incisors, 4* 

A.—Molars with three or four points sitting in a row* 

Gen, Phoca, L. 

34. PnocA Yitulina, Desm. Spracklig Skal. The Common 

Seal. D. F. 

Molars oblique, so that the hinder margin of one 
is in contact with the front outer margin of the next 
behind it. 

Body round, covered with small spots of black, white, 
or yellow grey, darker along the back; a pale ring 
round the eye. Length 5 to 6 ft. 

Is the commonest of all the seals in the Sound, Cattegat, 
the west coast of Norway, and far up into Finland j rare 
in the Baltic. 

35. P. ANNELLATA, Nilss. Eiuglad Skal. D. F. 

Grinders arranged in the dhection of the jaw, not 
obliquely as in the last. 

Body elliptical, black above; back or sides covered 
with large oval rings ; no ring round the eye; whiskers 
thin and brown. Length 3 to 4 ft. 

Is the smallest of all the Scandinavian seals. Not at all 
uncommon oti’ these coasts, but appears in different places 
according to season. Thus they are never seen off the Bohus 
coast, except in the winter, whereas they remain off the 
coast of Scania throughout the 3 ^eai\ It i^ however, most 
common in the Bothnia and North Baltic. This species 
may always be distinguished from the common seal (and I 
have seen both in the same pack off the southern coasts) by 
its much darker colour and the large oval white spots on 
the back and sides, about 2 in. long. It is singular that 
this species should be unknown in the British seas, since it 
has been taken in the Channel off the French coast. 

3G. P. Geoeniandica, Mull. Gronlands Skal, The Green¬ 
land Seal. F. 

The grinders arranged in a straight series, with a 
small interval between them. 
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Wliitish grey-j covered with small and largo black 

spots; whiskers wavy; tho colour varies, becomino- 
darker with age. Length 4 to 5 ft. 

May certainly bo said to belong to tho Scandinavian 
fauna, as it has been taken off tho north coast of Finland 
but It has never boon killed on any more southern coast. ’ 

37. P. Barbata, ]\Iu11. Haf-ort Skill. The Great Seal. F. 

Teeth as in vituUna, but not placed obliquely. Whis¬ 
kers large and numerous; front feet rounded, tho sido 

^ 1 ^ shortest; colour grey, unspotted. Length 

o to 10 ft. 

The northern true seals^ and its peculiar 

home IS he Polar Seas. It never by any chance appears to 
stray lurther south. 

Molars^ simple^ conical. 

Gen. Haliclioerusj Nilss. 

38. Halichoerus Geyphus, Fab. Grit Skill. The Grev 

Seal. D. F. ^ 

Jaw-bone arched. 

IiTcgular black or blackish spots on a white c-rey 

ash ^jy, steel grey, or black gi.ey ground. Length 
4 to G ft. ° 

This species, when young, may easily be confounded with 

the young of tho last, but among other distinguishing marks 

Nilsson mentions that tho ear opening is placed at a distance 

from the eye equalling two-thirds of that from tho eye to the 

tip of the nose. In harhata it is equal to not quite half that 

distance; and the whiskers are much thicker and the tail 
longer. 

This IS the common species in the Baltic and the 

Bothnia, from which latter gulf (where they winter and 

bring forth their young) they wander down into the Baltic 

about MarcL It is now that seal hunting is pursued on 

a larger scale tbaav in perhaps any other of the European 

s^i Nilsson gives a good description of this seal- 
bunting :— 


15 
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In many places off these coasts the inhahitants in Feb¬ 
ruary and March fit out a small fleet of boats, with iron-shod 
keels, each provisioned for two or three months for eight 
men. These boats sail out to sea among the ice islands in 
search of the grey seal. Three or four boats generally 
follow each other in case of need in this adventurous 
chase. When they come to an iceberg, they fasten the 
boat on its lower side, and then try if they can find any 
seals on it. 

Such an island of drift ice is often three English miles 
long, and stands up 20 to 25 feet above the waters edge, 
and consists of larger and smaller masses of ice drifted 
together, forming a surface full of holes and cracks. On 
such an island the grey seal often assemble in large flocks. 
As soon as the hunters perceive them, they rush up, and 
with then' clubs stun as many as they can before they can 
creep down into the sea through the holes in the ice. They 
let the young ones, which are now small, lie, as they will 
not take to the water by themselves. But if there are many 
holes in the ice the shooter must creep on his belly vdthin 
shot and kill the seal with his gun. If it happens that a 
great many are assembled, and are fighting for places, which 
is usually the case, there is such a riot and confusion that 
they take little heed of the shot; and the shooter, who 
is dressed in seal skin, and moreover imitates beauti¬ 
fully the wriggling motions of the seal and their roar¬ 
ing* cry, can often fii’e shot after shot, and secui’e a rich 
booty. 

This must bo a wild exciting chase, and one which I 
would give much to join in. 

In tho Greenland seas they appear to have a far less 
exciting but no less sure method of killing the seals, for the 
seal-hunter lies watching by the side of one of these breeding 
holes in tho ice, with a harpoon on a line fastened to a 
stake stuck into tho ice; and as soon as the seal sticks up 
his nose through tho holo to breathe, the hunter pins him 
with tho liarpoon, and after playing him, like an enormous 
pike, till ho is exhausted, di'aws him up on to the ice. 
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_ Tlio seal harvest is often a ricli one to the poor fishermen 
m e north of the Baltic, where many thousands are killed 

every year; for a grey seal of 400 lb. weight has generally 

-40 lb. of blubber, which, after the rate of 3 rqr. bco nor 

20 lb., gives a return of 30 rqr. bco., and the skin, which 

is worth b to o rqr. more, is so that a good seal will iirobably 
be worth 40 rqr. ^ ^ 

In the summer they have in many places in the Baltic a 
me jOc of taking- the seals in very strong coarse nets. 

ave had a little seal shooting myself in the Bohns 
Jjancl coast. 1 recoil ^ ^ 

, , JLcoiittt tli.it it ever a seal floated .after it 

was shot it w"as always f-if mi/i n 

rn , , ■ ^ genci-allv a female. 

Ihe males were always thinnest, and .sank when siiot. 

Gijoup 2.—lucisoi’s^ tt. 

Molars small, divided, edged at the points. 

Ctoii. C>f/stop](or((^ Nils.s, 

Head large forehead broad and covered in the adult 
male, with a tuherculated skin, like an inflated bladder. 

39. Cystophoka Ckisi-ata, Erxl. Bliis Skid. (The Cowl 

• Seal). F. 

Lengthy 5 to 12 ft. 

The peculiar homo of this curious-looking seal is tho 
Polar ocean, from which occasionally a young specimen 
wanders down to tho north coast of Norway and Finland. 

Tip of the nose covered with hair, blackish- body 
stee grey; in the young- unspotted, in tho older .spotted 
black ■, in the adult variegated with white, grey, and black. 

Fani. 2.—Walrus. 

Two long projecting- tusks from tho upper jaw, in which 
are 2 to 4 incisors, but none in the under jaw. 

Gen. Triclieclnis, 

^ Body cowered with coarse brown-yellow, brown, or o*rey 
hair; tusks 2 feet lono’. ^ ^ 

O 

40. Trichechus Rositaeus, L. Hvab-oss. The Walrus. F. 
Length, 12 to 14 ft. 
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As it is very rarely tLat tliis animal leaves the fields of 
drift icG, which form its peculiar home, it is only accident¬ 
ally that a specimen, generally a young one, is seen on any 
Scandinavian coast. 


OKDER 5.—RODENTIA. 

The distinguishing marks of this order are the two large 
chisel-shaped incisors in the front of each jaw, distinct from 
the molars. * 

Group 1.—Collar Bone Perfect, 

Fam. 1 .—Mueina. 

Molars tuherculated with divided roots, or com¬ 

posite vdthout tubercles, and with open undivided roots. 
Tail round, naked, always as long as the body, often much 
longer. Hind toes 5; front toes 4, with a knob instead of 
thumb. 

Gen. SmintJmS) Keys, and Bias. 

Upper lip not cloven, covered with hair; ears stand well 
out of the fur, and are covered with hair. 

41. SiiiNTHus Betulinus, Pall. Lang Svansad Buskmus. F. 
Colour, yellow or rusty grey, with a small black 
streak along the back ; below, white-grey. Tail much 
longer than the whole body. Ears one-third the length 
of the head. Length of head and body, 24-in.; tail S-J-in. 
Tail so thickly covered with hair, that the rings could 
not bo reckoned. 

Such is a description of this species, the only one of the 
genus yet known, whose proper home is Siberia, and which 
has, strange to say, been added to the Scandinavian fauna 
from one single specimen killed in Scania in 1835. 

Gen. MuSj L. 

Tail long, rings always apparent. Upper lip cloven up 
to the nose. Ears long, standing well out of the for, and 
nearly bare. 
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Rats. 

Body tind. tciil tog'GtliGr u, foot 
210 to 260. 


lou" 

D 


Einn^s in tlio tail 


42. Mus Rattus, L. Svarb Ratta. Tho Black Rat. D. F. 

ackish above, asli grey beneath. Tail longer than 

body. Ears largo, half the length of the head. Length 
Oo m.; tail 8 in. 

■i-in 1 ©veiyyeai more scarce in Scandinavia wlierevcr 

the largo brown rat gains a footing. Was once common 
througliout the whole country. 


Brun Eatta. The Brown 


43. Mus DECUiiAN'uSj Pall. 

Eat. D. F. 

Yellow-brown, with a few stiff black hairs sprinkled 
among the others. Grey-white beneath, the colours 
shaiply divided, dail shorter than body. Ears one- 
third of the head length. Length, 9 in.; tail, 7 in. 

• c ^ Linne, tho brown rat was unknown 

m Sweden; about ninety years since the first was seen in 
Scania. It has now, however, become gradually spread 
over the land, and is met with in every part to tho North 
Cape. Although at deadly enmity with its smaller brother. 
It does not interfere with the little mouse. Strange to say, 
much as this country is overrun with rats, I never saw either 
a ferret or a rat-trap till I got some over from England. I 
know no country where a good rat-catcher could make 
a better living than in this. I once saw the rats drummed out 
of a house here which was full of them. It was a large wooden 
building. Two regimental di-ummers were sent for, who 
began at the very top of the house, and drammed in every 
room. The rats bolted very fast, and I had some capital 
shootmg outside. It was long before any came back. 


Tail and body together not longer than 9 in.; rings in 
the tail, 120 to 180. 
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44. Mos Sylvaticuo, L. Skogs Mus. Tke Long-tailed 

Field Mouse. D. F. 

A sLarp division between tlie yellow-grey or rusty 
brown upper^ and wliite under part; ears the length 
of half the head ; tail a little shorter than the body. 
Length 4 in.; tail 34 in.; colour duller in winter. 

Is spread over the whole country, except Lapland. 

45. Mus MuscuLus, L. Hus Mus. The Common Mouse. 

D. F. 

Colour above dull grey, by degrees joining the pale 
gre}^ or dirty white under parts of the body; ears half as 
lono* as head. Leno’th 3 in. ; tail 3 in. 

O O ^ 

Is spread almost all over Scandinavia, where the dwell¬ 
ing’s of man are found, althouo-h I never could hear of it in 

O ^ O 

Lapland. It is, however, found both in Iceland and Siberia, 
although not in Kamtschatka. I have a doubt, however, 
w’hether the Iceland mouse is identical with our common 

Qmis 77Hfsculns, 

The W 21 S agrariuSy Pall., which much resembles mns syl- 
vaticus, has been observed in Denmark, never in Scandi¬ 
navia ; and the little harvest mouse, 7nus minutus, Pall., which 
has been taken both in Denmark and Finland, has been 
probably overlooked in Sweden and Norway. 

Gen. Leramus, Geoff. 

Tail covered with short hair, never so long as half the 
body; cars hidden; molars composite, without tubercles 
even on the top; all the streaks on the molars zig-zag. 

4G. Lemmus Ampiiibius, L, Storre Jord Eatta, The Water 

A^ole. D. F. 

Tail about half the length of thebody and unicolorous; 
ears hidden; colour black cr brown above, under brovui 
grey; lips white. Length 6 in. 4 1.; tail 4 in. 2 1. 
Varies very much in colour. 

Is met with in many parts of this continent, from tho 
very south up to within tho polar circle, I obtained a very 
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large specimen at lockmock, in Lulea Lapland, wlierc no 
one had ever seen it before. 


47. L. Medius, ISTilss. Min dro Jord Ratta. P. 

Tail, wliicli is longer than oue-tliird of the bod^- is 

dark brown above, whitish below; ears hidden in Hie 

fur; colour above, dark brown, below pale grey; bps 

to. Length oin.; tail 2 in. ; but I have found them 

vary very much m colour as well as in size, but always 
blue-grey underneath. 

Is never met with south of Gulbrandsdaten, Norway. 
At Quickiock I found it the commonest field mouse in all 
the fell meadows and valleys^ never on the fells themselves. In 
shape it rather resembles the last, but is much more slender. 
I cannot see tins species mentioned by Clermont, and suppose 
it has been confounded with the arvlcola terrestris, De Selys, 
which it appears much to resemble. 

48. L. Glareolus, Schreb. Langsvansad mark Mus. The 

Bank Vole. D. P. 


The tad (half as long again as the head, thin, of an 
equal thickness throughout) is brown above, white 
beneath; ears broad, standing out of the fur, wdiich is 
red-brown above, white below, with a sharp division of 
colour; feet white. Length 3 in. 6 1.; tail 1 in. 6 1. 
Common throughout all Scandinavia to for within the 
polar circle. We met with it commonly at Quickiock. 

49, L. Rdfocanus, Sund. Gra si dig mark J\lus. P, 

Tail scarcely longer than the head, tapering, ending 

m a hare tip; ears very little apparent; back and 

Cl own of the head red-brown; on the sides ash 

grey; the division of colours very distinct; belly light 

grey; the hinder molar above has three lateral edges 

on the inner margin. Length 3 ft. 5 in. • tail 
1 in. 1 1. 

I fo^nd this little mouse at Quickiock, but it was rare. 
It may easily be confounded with the last, and even with the 
short-tailed field mouse, by a casual observer, for the shai^c 
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and size is mucli tlie same^ altliougli tMs is the smallest, and 
the colour is different. But really, -when studying these 
little field mice, a man gets so confused by the different 
shades of colour and size even in individuals of the same 
genus that he is very likely to confound one with another. 
Is confined to Lapland. 

50. L. Rutilus, Pall. Rodbrun Mark Mus. F. 

Tail ratheiTonger than the head, of an even thickness 
throughout, covered with long hair. Ears very apparent. 
Colour, red-brown above; on the sides blending into 
yellow-grey; under parts dirty white; feet grey. Length 
StV in.; tail l-J- in. The innermost molar has four 
lateral ridjres inside. 

Is very like the last, but the ears are about 3-i* fines 
higher, and standing nearly half out of the fur. Confined to 
Lapland and Finland; appears to be rarer than the last, and I 
never met with ic at Quickiock. 

Gen. Arvicola. 

The middle molars have three lateral edc’es on the outer 

O 

margin above, and three on the inner, of which two are like 
those on the outer, the third smaller. 

51, Arvicola Agrestis, Sund. GrS brun mark Mus. The 

Short-tailed Field Mouse. D. F. 

Tail about the length of the head, small, and taper¬ 
ing ; cars scarcely appearing above the bushy fur, which 
is dark grey-brown above; belly, as well as the feet, 
pale ash grey. Length 4 in.; tail l-~ in. 

Is subject to much variation in colour and size. The female 
always largest, and with a longer tail. Is met with all over 
Scandinavia, at least as far up as Quickiock, Lapland. 

Gen. Lenwms. 

Tho streaks of the back molars run nearly parallel, in the 
others zig-zag ; molars behind as broad as in front; tail very 
short, about equal to tho length of half the head ; ears small, 
entirely hidden in tho fur. 
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52. Lemmus Norvegicus, Worm. Fjiill Lemmel. (The Lem- 

ming.) F. 

Colour rusty yellow and black; variegated head; 

neckj and front of the back, black, with a small rusty 

yellow long streak before each ear; tho under parts of 

the body pale yellow. Tail shorter than the hind foot 

without the claw; the claw.s of tho foro foot larger than 

those of the hind feet. Length 5 in.; tail, with the 
nair_, 6 1. 

Confined to the great northern fell ridge, from which 

^ey make extraordinary migrations at irregular periods. 

Have been known to come as far south as Carlstad, in Werm- 
land. 

53. L. ScHiSTicoLOR^ I^illj* Skog's Lemmel. 

T * It grey, with a rusty patch on 

the loms ; below paler grey. Tail equal in length to the 

ind foot without tho claw; above dark brown, beneath 

whitish. The claws of tho hinder feet larger than those 

of the front feet. Length about 3 to 4 in,; tail 44 ], 

Discovered by Lilljeborg in 1843, in Lille Hammar, 

Gulbrandsdaten, Norway, where they were common and 

known by the name of Soart (jra Mus. They were found in 
a lir forest. 

Fam. 2.—Sciueina. 

Molars all with divided roots. Tail covered with 
long hair^ directed towards each side. Feet as in the last. 

Gen. Myoxus, Schreb. 

Tail as long as the hodj, with long hair directed 

laterally; ears apparent; eyes large; body thick and 
plump. 

64. Mtosus Glis, Desm. Hassel Mus. The Dormouse. D. 
Colour, brown-red or brown-yellow above; under pale 

red-yellow; throat and breast white. Length 3 in.; 
tail the same. ^ 

Is confined to the south of Sweden, and is rare even 
there. 
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Gen. Fteromys, Geoff. 

Form like tlie squirrel, but tlie tail is sborter; the ears 
scarcely apparent; and the skin between the front and hind 
legs forms a kind of web, which the animal can expand as it 
floats through the aii\ Must not, however, bo confounded 
with the flying squirrels of Australia, which belong to the 
genus iietaimis, and have a totally different form of den¬ 
tition. 

55. PTEROiiYS Yolans, Desm. Flygande Ekorre. The 

Flying Squin'el. F. 

Length G in. G 1.; tail, without the hair, 4 in. 2 1. 
Colour, above pale shining grey; under white. 

Can hardlv be included in the Scandinavian fauna, 
although, according to Linne, it was in his time met with in 
Swedish and Norwegian Lapland. Not a specimen, how¬ 
ever, appears to have been killed in either country since 
then. 

Sciiirus, 

Tail longer than the body; ears standing far out of the 
fur; skin on the sides sits closely to the body. 

5G. SciuRTJS VULGARIS, L. Allman Ekorre. The Squirrel. 

D. F. 

Ears with a long-pointed hair tip. Body above and 
tail of the same colour in summer; red-brown in winter ; 
more or less grey according to the latitude in which 
they arc met with. Length about 8 in.; tail 9 in. 

Common in all the Scandinavian forests, from the extreme 
south to flir within the polar circle. 

Fam. 3.— Palmipedia. 

Molars '1, compound with flat summits. The three middle 
toes on tbo hind foot joined by a web. Tail horizontally 
flattened, bare. 

Gen, Castor, L. 

Tail flat, broad, scaly; cars very short; five toes on 
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each foot, all the hinder ones united by a web; the 

secon toe on the hind foot furnished with a double 
claw. 

67. Castor Fiber, L. Biifver. The Beaver. F. 

oui bi ou n, with grey bottom wool; bodj’’ behind 
by degrees merging into the tail, which at the root is 
nc' anc covered witli outvv'ardly oval; feet 

oblong and naked both above and below, scaly, about as 
long as half the body. Length 2 ft. G in.; tail 14 in. 

Is quite extermmatod now from all the Scandinavian 
01 ests, except in the c.xtrome north of Lapland and Finland. 

1 *° of Scan¬ 

dinavia, and it IS said even m the extreme south. 

Group 2.—Collar Bone Absent. 

Fam. 4.—Leporina. 

Molars f, with flat summits, the plates of enamel trans- 

verse. Incisors white, grooved. Ears very long. Tail 
skort^ turned up. ^ 

Gen. LepiiSy L. 

Ears as long as the head ; tail shorty turned up * feet 

hp drided licad round; upper 

The European hare [L. TimUJus), which is met with both 

m Denmark and East Finland, is not found in Scandi- 
navia. 

58. Lepus canescens, Nilss. Mo hare, Syd hare. D. 

Ears on the whole tip for about 6 lines broad, and alone- 
a great portion of the hinder edge black ; wool at the 
bottom ash blue; colour in summer above and on the 
sides pllowish grey-brown; in winter blue-gTey • tail 

1^^ 1 * white; oars when laid 

ac in general reach only to, or a very little beyond, 

0 tip of the nose. Length about 2 ft. to the root of 
tJie tail; tail without the hair nearly 2 in. 

This species or variety is most common in the South 
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(and is even found on tlie Isle of Huen, in tliG Sound). It 
is hardly yet determined how far north it goes. I have 
killed them in South Wermland, and they are said to be 
sometimes killed near Stockholm^ but certainly never so far 
up as Norrland. 

59, L. Borealis, Nilss. Fjall Hare, Nord Hare. The 

Alpine Hare. F. 

Ears only on the tips for about 3 lines, broad black; 
fur in the bottom white or whitish; colour in summer 
above and on the sides grey, in the winter pure white; 
ears when laid back reach nearly an inch in front of the 
tip of the nose. Bather smaller than the last. Length 
about 1 ft. 10 in ; tail without hair 2A in. 

Is very rarely met with further south than Wermland, 
but is common from thence far up into Lapland, where it 
frequents both the forests and the bare fells. 

That this is identical with the Alpine hare of the north 
of Britain, and a distinct species from the common European 
hare [L, Thnidus) is I believe allowed by all; and also that 
the Irish hare {L. Ilihcrnlcus, Tarr.) is nothing more than a 
variety in colour of this, is also most probable. But I am 
almost inclined to agree with Blasius, who says that both 
the Swedish hares and the Irish hare are nothing more than 
forms, or varieties in colom* of one species, L. variahilisy 

Pall 

(1) . L. hi hemlcusj Yarr.; L. canescenSj Nilss. A form met 
with in the warmer climes—in Ireland and the south 
of Sweden ; colour both in summer and ^vinter grey- 

brown. 

(2) . L. varlahiUs, Pall.; L. AlpinuSy Penn.; L. hoiealis, 
Nilss. Summer grey-brown, in winter white with 
black ear tips. Found on the Pyrenees, the Alps, in 
Scotland, Scandinavia, Finland, Noi'th Bussia, and 

Siberia. 

(3) . L. glaclaUs, Leach. In both summer and winter 
wliito with black car tips. Found in the high north 
of Europe, Asia, and Greenland. 
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60. L. CUNICOLUS, L. Kaniu. The Babbit. D. F. 

Eais shoitor than the head^ of one colour without 

colour grey, mixed with yellow-brown- 
nec red-brown; tail shorter than the thigh-bone- 
brown above. Length 1 ft. 5 in.; tail 3 in. 

s not met with in a wild state either in Scandinavia, Den¬ 
mark, or Fin and although tame rabbits are kept in many 
parts, at least as far up as Stockholm. 


II.—Q 
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adriijpeds furnished with hoofs. 


jaws, -g 


ORDER 6 .— PACHYDERarATA. 

Hoofed animals which do not ruminate. Incisors in both 


Gen. 8ns, L. 


in 


Molars tuberculated; 4 toes on each foot; nose ends i 
a snout; body covered with bristles. 

61. ScJS ScEOPA DOMESTICDS, Erxl. Tamt Svin The He 

mestic Pig. D. F. -me uo- 

Body and tusks more slender than in the wild nie- - 

ears longer and often hanging doira; colom- white" 
black, red, or spotted. 

Is met i^th throughout all Scandinavia, except in the 

far north, where the price of corn is so dear thL pio-g 
won't pay for feeding." P 

Sus Scrofa-ferus. Vild Svin. (The Wild Boar). 

Ears shorter, rounded, standing erect; tusks lare-er - 
nose and snout thicker and more lengthened; colour bfack 
or dull blackish grey; legs and ears black. 

Although now extinct in Scandinavia, fossil remains 
which are occasionally dug up in the turf mosses of the 

south, prove that in by-gone ages wild pigs of a very lar^e 
size inhabited this continent. ^ ^ 
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Gen. EquuSj L, 

Head oblong; nose covered with hair; ears moderate ; 
body covered Tvitli fine bair: tail and neck with longer, 
thicker hair; teats two ; toes encircled with a single hoof. 

62. Equus caballus, L. Hiist. The Horse. D. F. 

Is met with throughout all Scandinavia^ and far up into 
Lapland. 

Horse flesh is often eaten here salted, but I never could 
hear of anyone wlio much relished it. There is something 
unnatural to my taste in using this food. 


63. Equus Asinus, L. Asna, The Ass. D. 

Ears long; tail only on the tip covered with long 
hair; colour grey-black, with a black streak along the 
back, and a cross streak over the loins. 

Is very rare in Sweden, and I don^t think that I ever 
saw one, although they would doubtless thrive in the middle 
and south of the country. 


ORDER 7.—RUMINANTIA. 

Quadrupeds that ruminate or chew the cud. Ho incisors 
in the upper jaw, 8 broad incisors in the under. Two 
front toes on each foot; encircled with hoofs. 

Earn. 1.—Cervina. 

Horns solid, branchy. Shed annually. 

CcrvuSf L. 

Horns peculiar to the males, except in the reindeer; 
lachrymal sinus under each eye; body rounded; legs high 
and slender; tail short; teats 4. In some species canine 
teeth are present, but only in the upper jaw. 

With smooth more or less palmated horns. 

64. Cervus Aloes, L. Elg. The Elk. F. 

Nosg broad, covered with hair, except just a little 
bare spot between the nostrils; under the throat a 
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tuft of Ion 12 * Iinl]' IiIti « "u t -• 

lock; „,.ci 

8 ft.; height 6 ft.. rfZ. ' 7 to 

summer brown. Youuo- gi-oy-brown, in 

llic ilorns arc sliod jii tlio rm^l t 
they are full-grown again. They 

undivided ; in the third yel SyT ^ut 

fourth 3, when they boo-ir o A h ^ 

are full-grown as to breadth 

become broader, and have more points Z *^’^7 yearly 

About a century age the elk was siiot^uTi*? 
even Halland, in the very »outh AT *i and 

of this animal in .Scand,hn\- the limit 

north lat. to Ct-°. ' I'eckoned from 58° 

The rutting season is in the end of + i 

calf (or two calves) is born about the middle orT""' 

Live principally on branches of fi -n ^ 
mountain ash, and bleaberry fibres ^ 

66. C. Ti.™,, L. (The'Eeiudoer). p. 

iip of the nose altoo*ether covpr^^rl i • 
broad and blunt, a small tuft of hah-Z!hf^ ' 
the hock, and a smaller one outsido 1 
roimd, long, branchy, directed ba 1 ' smooth, 

curved forwards, vL much d!vt"'"i 
males and females have horns. A malt oAT ' U 

4 lu.j of which tho head is 1 ft- ft • i h ft. 

h«*ht ov., th. with ”, 3 J, 0 '■ ' “■ > i“- 

3 ft. 10 in. • ^ the loins 

The wdd reindeer are always larger than fi ^ 
of the tame deer they have two siz^s the SI ^ 

Of the., th, ,„t S, 1,™”"?” 

reindeer will never weio-h abovr^oJ ^ 

often 360 lb. when full 
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TliG soutliern limit of tli© wild reindeer in Sweden is 
62® north. The tame reindeer is common all over the flat fells 
and forests (the latter during the winter) up to the North 
Cape. 

The rutting season is about the beginning of October^ and 
the pairing takes place when they assemble in large flocks 
on the snow fells. It lasts some time, and eight days after 
it is over, in the end of October or November, the old male 
reindeer shed their horns. The rein cow brings forth one 
calf in May, or the beginning of June, on the bare ground 
on the snow fells. "When this is about eight or ten days old, 
and does not require the care of the mother to defend it 
against the rein oxen, the old mother sheds her horns ; and 
at about the same time the young rein bulls shed theirs. 

The young male can pair during the first autumn, or 
about five months after its birth. 

66. C. Dama, L. Dof hjort. The Fallow Deer. D. 

% 

Nose and upper lip naked.; tail half as long as the 
thigh; horns of the male palmate; the beam round, 
with two antlers standing forward. Length about 4 
feet; height about 3 feet. Colour in summer, red- 
brown, with small white spots on the back, shoulders, 
and loins. In winter, grey without spots. 

Has never been wdld in Scandinavia, and it is only in 
very few parks that we see them tame at the present day. 
Horns round from the end to the tip, with numerous 

antlers. 

67. C. Elaphtjs, L. Hjort. The Red Deer. 

Tip of the nose bare ; tail short. Colour in summer, 
red-bvown ; in winter, reddish grey. Length 6 to 7 ft. j 

height 4 ft., or a little over ; tail, 6 in, ,. , 

The horns aro full at the eighth year, up to which tune 

cvoi-y antler will mark a year in the gi-owth. 

la never mot with wild in any part of Swe^n, but is, I 

believe, still to be found sparingly on some of the islan s o 

the Norwegian coast. 
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68. C. Capeeola, L. Ejidjur. TLe Eoe Deer. D. 

Nose bare; tail almost obsolete. The horns rise 

very rough and furrowed, 
with two antlers. Colour in summer, yellow-brown • 

in winter, grey-brown, with white round the tail! 
JjGug'tli about 4 ft. ’ licig’Iit 2-r ft. 

Is still to bo met with in Scania, Halland, and Blokinife 
but in no other Swedish province. ^ ' 

Pam. 2. Horns permanent for Life. 

l.—Caprina. Horns angular, hollow, and rough. 

Gen. Capra, L. 

No lachrymal sinus. A beard on the chin. 

69. Capra Hircus, L. Get. The Goat. D. P. 

Beard long; body covered with long coarse hair. 
Colour, white, black, brown, grey, or spotted. 

s to be met with tamo in many parts, but no whore 

Wild. 

Gen. Ovisy L. 

No beard. Body covered with fine wool. 

70. Ovis Aries, L. Piir. The Sheep. D. P. 

Is met with tame as far up at least as Quickiock, Lap. 

2.— Bovina, Horns rounds smooth. 


Gen. BoSy L. 

Head oblongs with broad bare nose; horns round, pointed; 
the bottom furnished with rings, each one of which determines 
a year m the animaPs growth. Tail long. 

71. Bos Taurus, L. Tama Ox. The Ox, D. F. 

^ Colour, size, length of horns, etc., much alike in 
different races. 

The breeds indigenous to Sweden are small. 

Met with throughout all Scandinavia, far up into Lap- 
land. Of the wild oxen which inhabited Scandinavia in the 

16 
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olden time^ and skulls and bones of wbicb are at tbe pre¬ 
sent day met with in tbe turf mosses of the South, we may 

notice the— 

Bos Utils, Antiq. Ur Oxen. The Wild Ox. 

Bos Frontosxis, N, Sp. Hog Nackad Oxe. 

Bos Longifrons, Owen. Dverg Oxe. 

Bos Bison, L. Bison Oxe. (Aurochs.) 

HI .—Body fuj'nislied with Fins, 

ORDER a—CETACEA. WTEALES. 

Body, fish formed; skin smooth, naked; tail fin hori¬ 
zontal, deeply cloven; hinder extremities altogether want- 
ino* • the front extremities consist of fins. 

^ O ^ 

1. *Whales with teeth.—Spout hole, single, crescent 
shaped, placed on the top of the head; both jaws furnished 
with numerous simple teeth. Form of the body smaller 
than in the following. 

2. With Whale Bone.—Spout holes in the form of two 
longitudinal furrows, lie nearer the point of the nose than 
in the last ; no teeth; but in their place the palate is fur¬ 
nished with transverse plates of baleen, or whalebone; no 

dorsal fin. 

—It is probable that some of the species mentioned 
below may occasionally appear in the White Sea, off the 
north coast of Finland, but none arc seen on the Finnish 
coasts of the Bothnia, except those that are marked F. 


Fam. 1.—Whales with teeth. 

Gen, Belphinns, L. 

Body tolerably largo; 6 to 8 feet long, and well propor¬ 
tioned ; head conically pointed, with a depression over the 
nose; teeth numerous, pointed; the row of teeth in the 
under jaw longer than half the jaw. 





dolphins. 2J3 

72. Delphinus Delphis, L. Gomfarad Dclfin. Tlio Com¬ 
mon Dolphin. 

teeTh Is'To^r'^ ^°’Phin; 

reem 4o to 50 on onrli onVl^ +i t ; 

T . ^(icn side or the upper and lower 

jaws; skin smooth o-loscj^r P^i i ^ 

1 , , . ’ 8‘ossy. Colour, above a’rey-b ack • 

S'! “ •»«ft- .• <ft, 9 L10 L; 

Tl.“ . 1 ™ ftogcr; tail 12 iu. broad. 

tvare in these seas. 

I may here remark that the fi,h to which sailors com- 
monly gave the na.ne of the dolphin is not thi.s, but a true 
, he Cori/pJurna ILj>p,rn\ L., ccloliratod for it.s .swift¬ 
ness m swnnnnng, and d.s brilliant and beautiful colours. 

73. D. Eupuro-syne, Gray, Fin Tandnd Dclfin 

Gums without a furrow; teeth in a bent row, 42 to 
4G in each jaw, very small, pointed, crooked; (J to an 
ch along the nose, the length of which is equal to 
three times its breadth ; a half round rib, with vertical 

Sku Is of tins and the next species are depo.sited in the 

Lund lluseum, supposed to have been taken in the Cattc-at 

ather a loose authority for giving either of these species 
a place in the Scandinavuan hxuna. ^ 

74. D. Obscurus, Gray. Dclfin mod riita Tandradcr. 

ieoth m a straight row; 30 to 32 in each j.aw ■ 4> to 
an inch; length of the skull 15 in.; nose 8 im 0 ] 

75. D. Ledcopleurus, Ra.scli. Hviteidig Delfin. (The 

White-sided Bottle-nosed Dolphin.) 

Teeth thirty on each jaw, four to the inch; nose 

8™ Gl” ? “ft- > ft-! ■»« 

CO oul above blue-black; below white, with a 

pTof cal” ir »“ ft* ft-lor 

76. D. lasa™. EschU. Grtf Tandad DdSn. (Tha -wiife, 

beaked Bottle-nose.) D, 

Teeth 26 to 27 in each jaw, large, conical, 3 to an inch . 
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lengtli of tlie noso equal to 11 of its breadtli; whole 
length about 9 Swedish feet^ number of vertebrae 94 
(the greatest number in any dolphin^ and 12 more than 
in the last). 

Nilsson^s description appears to be taken from a skeleton, 
and ho adds, if this is the same species as Gray’s D. 
alhirostns (which ho fancies it is), the colour above is pure 
black ; below 'white, dorsal fin high. Has been taken in the 
very south of the Sound, 

Gen. Tursio, 

Sub genus Tursio, 

Body clumsy; head blunt; teeth few and conical; from 
7 to 24 in a jaw; the tooth row in the under jaw shorter than 
half the jaw. 

77. Delphinus Tuesio, Fab. Ore svin. The Bottle-nosed 

Dolphin. D. 

Teeth 22 to 24 on each side of jaw, straight, conical, 
the thickness of a swan’s quill, 2 to an inch; length 10 
to 12 ft.; nose tolerably pointed, dorsal fin 10 in. high, 
crcscentishaped behind; colour above black, which by 
degrees merges in the white underparts, sometimes 
altogether black. 

Is principally confined to the North Sea, where it goes up 
as far as Greenland, and sometimes seeks the coasts of Nor¬ 
way, Sweden, and Denmark. 

78. D. Orca, Fab. Spiick Huggare. The Grampus. D. 

Snout very short and obtuse ; dorsal fin veiy high; 
nose much more sloping, and the whole animal much 
larger than the porpoise; teeth 11 to 12 on each jaw, 
thick, blunt, crooked; colour glossy black above, below 
pure white, a white spot above each eye. 

Tho largest recorded on these coasts was a specimen 
noticed by Gunnorus, which was taken oft the coast of Nor- 
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lyay near HoHgolancl, iu 17(32, wliicli w.as 24 ft. Ion- 0 ft 

tluck, and ha^d a dorsal finG ft. high. Is principally confined 

o e 1 or 1 Sea from whence specimens occasionally wander 
down as far as the sonth of the Sound. 

79. D. Globiceps Cuv. (Mdas, Trail.) Grind Delfin. Tho 

Kound-headed Porpoise Cain- Whale. 

ead short and round, with tho forehead very convex 

pi eminent; teeth conical; usual leno-th “’O ft 

rhe th? V"T-/''“" i colour black, under 

sM ^ ^ strctchc.s back like a small 

stieak on tbo under j^arts. 

with^in rT Cattoo-at or Baltic; only met 

With m tho North Sea, off tho coast of Norway. 

80. D. Leucas, Pall. Hvit Delfin. The IVTiite Beluga. 

o dorsal fin; colour white, sometimes tino-ed with 

teeTh^^" °blunr1 produced; 

leecii olunt; leno-tli 12 to 14 ft. 

The Greenland, Spitzbergeu, and Iceland seas are tho 

si'z: ~ «; 

Sub-genus. Phoccena, 

Body small; head blunt, pointed; no depression in front 
o nose; teeth small, blunt, rounded, compressed. 

81. D. Phoc^na, L. Vanlig Tumlare. The Porpoise. 

Snt oT""” ol^tuse, not beaked; teeth 

0 to 24 on each side, .above and below, differing inform 

from those of any other cetaccaa ; instead ofbeino- conical 

they are compressed and rounded at the .ape.x; colour 

upper parts blackish, gradually becoming lighter on the 

A + ^ pure white; pectorals brown; usual leno-th 

4 to O It. o 

the from 

the Baltic right up into the Polar Sea. 
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Gen. Monodon, L, 

Teetli two^ one generally remaining undeveloped in the 
jaw, the other stretching forward in a line with the body, 
straight, long, and spirally twisted; no dorsal fin. 

82. Monodon monoceros, L. Vanlig Norhval. The Nar¬ 
whal. 

Length 13 to 16 ft.; tusk often 9 ft.; colour yellow¬ 
ish white, covered all over with round gi^eyish spots. 

Only met with off the northern coasts of Scan¬ 
dinavia. 

Two small pointed teeth in the very front of the under 
jaw ] nose forms a pointed kind of beak. 

Gen. HyperoodoTij L. 

A dorsal fin, snout produced, forehead much elevated. 

83. HYrEROonoN borealis, Nilss. Nabbhval. The Bottle 

Head. D. 

Head like that of a dolphin, but the snout is not so 
long*, and the jaws are without teeth ; length 20 to 25 
ft.; head black above, white underneath. 

Is principally confined to the very northern seas, but 
specimens have been taken in the Cattegat, Sound, and 
even in the Little Belt. 

Fam. 2.—Whales with whalebone. 

1. With dorsal fin; longitudinal folds on the throat and 
belly ; plates of whalebone, short and thin, 

(a-). Pectorals short. 

Gen. Balcena, 

Body largo, fins as in the dolphin; blow-holes formed by 
two longitudinal furrows. 

84. Bauena rostrata, Fab, Vik-hvalen. 

Tho smallest of all tho whales, and is oftoner taken in 
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bays and shallow water than the others; Icno'th never 
over 32 ft. 

Body sinall^ pectorals short ; dorsal on the posterior third 

of the back; colour black above, wbito beneath, pectorals 

w 1 0 above. Is met with occasionally oflf the west coast of 
JNorway, principally in summer. 

Deep Sea Whales. 

B. Physalus, Fab. Silblivalen. 

I cannot identify this w'halo or the last with any de¬ 
scribed by Clermont. Whalebone black; breast fins 
blackish; dorsal fins inserted behind; iiiimber of vertebral 
54 to 5G; ribs 14 to 15 pair; body nearly round; pec¬ 
torals lanceolate, equal in length to one-seventh of the 

body; colour black above, ivhito below; length G5 to 
70 feet. 

Comes on to the west coast of Norway after the herrings, 
(h) . Pectorals lone-. 

O 

8 C. B. Boors, Fab. Eor-hvalon. The Northern Eorqual. 
Pectorals oblong, tapering, equal to one-fourth of the 
whole body length; ivhalebone black; dorsal very 
small; vertebi’fe 54,- ribs 15 ; length GO to 70 ft.; colour 

black above, under part wdiito spotted or marbled with 

olticlc j pGctoriils Ijloocl rod* 

The North Atlantic is the principal home of this whale. 

4-1 * dorsal fin ; body smooth underneath ; whalebone 

tliick_, long*. 


Gronlands Hvalen. The 


87. BaLJDNA IITSTICETUS^ L. 

Common Whale. 

Body more conicab head much broader and blunter 
than the last ; whalebone blacky and very long; length 
60 to 67 ft.; diameter 13 ft.; circumference 40 ft. 
Nilsson remarks that the weight of such an animal beino- 
100 tons or 2200 ctnr., or 220,000 lb., is equal to 88 
elephants, or 440 bears. The whalebone in such a whale 
may be taken at 33G0 lb., and the blubber at 140 to 170 
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tuns. Was formerly seen off tlie Scandinavian coast, but 
never now, so tbat it can scai^cely any longer be said to be¬ 
long to its fauna. 

J^.^nsca. Fossil Fen bvalen. 

The fossil remains of tbis wbale wMcb bave been found 
on tbe coast off Ystad, in tbe Baltic, and even far inland in 
Wangapanse, Westergotbland, betoken a wbale wbicb, 
altbougb not more than betweeri 50 and 60 ft. long, must at 
least bave bad a body 27 times larger and heavier than tbe 
common wbale. 


CLASS II.—aVES. 


List of all the birds met with at the present day 
IN Scandinavia, Len.mark, Finland, Greenland, and 

Spi'j L’ZBERGEN. 

Note. Tlio limit for tlic Finland fauna is this : from 

the bottom of the Gulf of Finland, through Ladoga, Omega, 

and the White Sea, to ^Varangor Fjord, near the North 

Gape, from thence following the Tana Kiver (which is the 

political division between Sweden and Norway) south 

doivn the Gulfs of Bothnia and Finland to the startin.^ 
point. ^ 

DIVISION 1.—HETEROPHAGA. 

of wliicli cannot feed tliemsGlves, 

ORDER 1.—RAPTORES. 

Birds of prey may be always distinguished by the sharp 
hooked beak, and the sharp, long, pointed, crooked claws. 

DIURNAL BIRDS OP PREY. 

Eyes placed on the sides of the head, small. 

None of the vultures have as yet been observed in Scan- 
toavia; but two species, the VuUnr Fnlvus, L., and 
Vultur Cmereus, L., have been added to the Danish fauna. 

Fain. 1.—FALCONiDiE. 

Head feathered, nostrils lateral, placed in a naked cell 

Se roor°* 

Gen. FalcOj L. Falcons. 

Beak short and thick, furnished with a pointed tooth 
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on tlie edge of tlie upper mandibles^ just beldnd the tip. 
Wings long and pointed^ second feather longest. Tail 
scarcely longer than the closed wings. 

1, Falco GyepalcOj L. F. Gyrfalco Norvegicus, Wolley. 

Bla Falkj Norv. Jagt Falk, Sw. Rip. Spen- 
ning, Lap. Jahti Havkka, Fin. The Norwegian 
Jer Falcon. 

By the Swedish naturalists, F. Ghjrfalco, L., F, IslandU 
CHS, and F, Grcealandiciis, Hamck, are considered one 
and the same species, in different states of plumage. 

I must confess, however, that I agree with Mr. Wolley, 
and consider this Norwegian Jer falcon, a distinct and 
good species, whose peculiar breeding home, is on the 
great Scandinavian fell range. 

I have not space here to enter into details to prove on 
what grounds my opinion is formed, fmther than briefly to 
observe that although, in all the specimens which I have 
seen of this Norwegian Jer falcon, there certainly was a 
gi'eat resemblance between the two birds, the plumage has 
quite a different character to that of the Iceland or 
Greenland falcon at any age. The back is of a deeper, 
more uniform, and uninterrupted blue colom', and you see 
little or no difference in the shadings of the different speci¬ 
mens, as yovi do when looking over a series of the Iceland 
falcon skins. They may probably become lighter by 
age, but that is only on account of the blue colour fading^ 
they never become white hke the Iceland or Greenland 
birds, and the greatest resemblance between the two species 
is in the middle-aged birds. Wright observes that tliis 
middle-aged dress of the Norwegian bird, as described by 
Naumann, ag’rees ndth the figme in the Swedish Spoiling 
Magazine of a Norwegian Jer falcon shot at Karuscando 
(Lapland), 1833 1 and the coloured figure, which is said 
in the description to represent the bird in its nmol dress, 
is as dark and very similar to Dr. Breeds coloured engraving 
of the Norwegian falcon in his Birds of Euiopo not 
Observed in tho British Islcs.^^ This is much dai'ker than 
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the usual colour of oven the young Iceland falcon; moreover 

I alwaj's foucy that there is a considerable difl'erence in the 
size of the birds. 

In the winter they occasionally wander down from the fells, 
for I have seen a specimen which was shot in Wcrniland' 
apparently in its second year, and there was a marked 
difference between this and a young Iceland falcon with 
which I compared it. This falcon, in fact, more resembles 
e peregrine, although I certainly never saw the plumage 

so dark as in this latter bird. It has moreover, no white 

on the nape of the neck, and the moustache is not nearly 
SO perceptible. # 

The egg rosombles that of the Iceland falcon preeiselv 

perhaps a trifle smaller. I have seen them cjuite brick-dust 

red and again much more highly coloured. They breed 

m the feUs, generally on the ledge of a rock, and the full 
number of eggs is three. 

Note. As this list is mtended principally for a guide to 
the coUector and field naturalist, I shall endeavour, as far as I 
am able, to describe correctly the breeding habits of many 
species of birds, as well as the nest, number, size, and colour 
ot the eggs, from my own observation. This latter, how¬ 
ever, IS no easy task, for although a man may be able to give 
a goo general description of an egg, yet all coloured eggs 
are liable to so much variation, that, with but few excep¬ 
tions, I will defy a man, in one de.scription, or even in one 
coloured engraving, to give such a reiiresentation of an eo-o- 
as can be safely relied on. I have now collected in the 
North for upwards of ten years. Ornithology and oolon-y 
have been my principal studies, and although during thtt 
time thousands of eggs have passed through my hands, in- 
cludmg (with perhaps the exception of a dozen or so of the 
very rarest species) all the birds that breed in Scandinavia, 
have never yet been able to form a good type coUection" 

Aff that I can do, therefore, is to describe the ego. as it 
most usually appears when fresh. It is nearly impossible 
to give an acem-ate measurement of the egg of any bird. 

I he number stated is always, as far as I know, the general 
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fall number; but except in the sandpipers and plovers, 
many birds often sit upon less than tbe full number. 

2. Falco Gyrfalco, Nilss. {CandicanSylslandicus^Greenlandi- 

cus, Busticolus), Jagtfalk, Sw. The Iceland Fal¬ 
con. D. F. 

« 

Nilsson, who considers this and the last as nothing more 
than varieties of the same bird, gives us measurements and 
descriptions of fourteen specimens (some of which doubtless 
came from Lapland). They appear to comprise all the shades 
of colour to which this bnd is subject, and to vary in ske 
from 20 in. to 27 in. He does not, however, state that a 
sinfi'le one was killed on the Scandinavian fells. Some are 
from Greenland, some from Iceland, and many (young birds) 
were shot in Scania. Now, this does not help to clear up 
the point one bit, for no one denies that the Iceland and 
Greenland birds are subject to great variation in colour, or 
that this new Norwegian Jer falcon does not resemble the 
Greenland and Iceland birds in a certain state of jplumage. 
"What we want to prove is that this dark-coloured falcon 
•^yhich breeds on the Scandinavian fells, when mature, is 
never so white as either the old Greenland or Iceland falcon, 
that it is never so large, and that, in fact, at all ages, it more 
resembles the peregrine than either of the other two named 
falcons. This can only be done by a careful study of the 
bird in its native uome, and the examination of undoubted 
specimens killed on the Scandinavian fells, at all ages and 
in all stages of plumage; and this will be a work of time 

and trouble. 

Kjarbdlling's description of the three forms is as fol¬ 
lows ; and I insert his description in preference to Nilsson s, 
because ho clearly identifies the bird ho is describing, which 

Nilsson does not:— 

Jaijtfallc—Yn\QO Gyrfalco, L. Fal. IsJandicus, Lath. 
Falco Caiulicam, Gmel. (Old Male).—Cero, eye-lids and tlie 
largo feet, blue ; after that greenisb; in old ago pale yellow. 
Tati longer tlian tiro wings, marked -witli from twelve to 
fourteen brown or white transverse bands. Old bird, white 
above, brown spotted; middle-aged bird brown-grey above 
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spottel rtilo, jollomsl, wl.lec, witb browp 

bo„l or »col shopoO opo,., Yoopg bird bro™ „bovo 

below 3’cllowisli-whito wi’fL ^ ^ , 

rri Ilf , , ’ IJI'OWU longitudinal sticaks 

The old female has white ground colour huf +li/^ i 

dark brown bands on the unnnr n-n*f ^ r fi i i . ^ 

+],„!„ .- 1 . T , J 1 * fis well as 

and l-irter 'Tt 
the mafe 

nud he says, " to the northern part of the world 

land, Jsoi way, Lapland, the north of Sweden, tho north of 
A„e™., .„d Grco,*uJ. T|,o „„ bird, „o i.lionnJ „„ 
the contrary, tho young birds in the winter often mi urate to 

r 'r'"'’ r- “ '“■' “' ''“"■> *>» “S":: 

shot 111 Denmark are only young individuals.” 

In his appendix he notices the Greenland falcon and the 
J^aL Gijrfalco (Sclilcg*.) thus;_ 

“Jarjffalh.~F. Candicans, Gmel.—This white falcon 
belongs to Greenland and North America. It is doubthd 
whether that which breeds in Iceland and is in 

larger, and seldom becomes so wliite,* belongs* tflS 

thet “af T r Keyserling. and Blasius,have considered 

them as distinct species. Schlegel, who above all has 

studied the falcons, finds all the specific distinctions between 

AccorlAff to h-"PP>‘“blo at times to both, 
ccoidmg to his opinion, the only difference is in the colom- 

In the mature Greenland falcon the head, neck, and under 

parts, as well as the tail (sometimes), are pure white. On 

and t^ P^ts of the body the ground colour is also white 
d the dark colom’ aiipears on the back and wings in the 

Th?L°ak transverse bands, 

o-xiu ucciK IS oiten yerv vellow * fLo .. 

^ , tae leet arc soaietimes mlo 

Iss, tbe bird has 

re tmf. Iceland fhlcon 

and t1 transverse bands. The breast 

he under tail coverts have small dark streaks The 

. lie pale spots on the upper parts 
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of the body have always the form of more or less developed 
transverse bands. The pale cross bands on the upper tail 
feathers are blueish white, and those on the sides of the 
rump ash grey. The head, neck, and back of the throat 
have also small transverse bands or streaks. The beak 
at the root, and the feet are yellow, at least in dry 
examples. The figure in the atlas represents the island 

falcon, (Jatithccins Xs/uud, Sclil. 

Falco Gijrfalco, Scbl. Den Norske Jagt falk. F. 
LanarhtSyJj. This never becomes white, but the old bird 
has, on tho contrary, a considerable resemblance to the 
young Iceland falcon, viz., the female of the first and the 
malo°of the last, which resemble each other most in size. 
This is met with in summer, and breeds, as far as we know, 
only in tho north of Scandinavia. The examination of 
specimens sent from thence, and information received from 
residents and hunters living there have fully convinced me 
that it is a distinct species. From the young Iceland and 
Greenland falcon, it differs in its smaller size (in the 
same sex), in the dark check spot (as in the pere¬ 
grine), in its yellow-green legs, and by the spots on the 
under having tho 

form of transverse bands. It is very probable that even 
this falcon ^^sits us (in Denmark) more frequently than tho 
foregoing, with which in tho immature dress (and only such 

visits us) it is easily confounded. 

I have given above tho best and most concise description 

whichl have ever seen of these three falcons, and as to whether 
they arc only varieties of colour of one bird, or distinct 
species, I can offer no further evidence. I must say, 
however, that I place as much faith in Kjarbdlling on this 
subject as in any man living, and from what little opportu¬ 
nity I have had of comparing specimens, I am decidedly 
of opinion that it will turn out at some future day, when 
tho different stages of plumage become better known and 
authenticated, that this Norwegian Jor falcon is as good 

and distinct a species as the peregrine. 

I do not believe tho true Iceland falcon has over been 

known to bi*eed in Scandinavia. 
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3 . r. PeBEGRINUS L. Polprrmma T? 71 mi ^ 

Falcon. D. P. " Falk. The Porogrino 

Length, about 16 in. ■ tail level -with tbo tips of the 

c o,ed „.g,, <listbg..i,hT,t : 

g^bnoe from cthm- of tlm hsl, i„ „Licl. M ,• 

always nearly 2 in lonr,-ov fi /i i ^ ^ 

alcZ dark ash o-rov al)nv« ,„vi i, . ° ' 

T to .7 ‘ ove^ \\ itii Llack trail sver‘?:n 

bars; under parts, redtii.sl, wln'ff. -.i 

lines. Tail with nine to f-w >1 <• * ’ ‘ 

black streak under the cyes'^ ^ 

one. He.d doll bio g,'. ’ , " '>“• “t''" 

vellnw Tiio, ,• mown. Cere and loo-s 

yellow, iiio younrr bird iImi-n k, i ° 

pavl, olio, 01 . 1 . i 

t.dlo.1 Toil .-i.b fc„„,. ,.™„,rro Z" 

n the mature plumage the sex-es arc much alike 

Is not lare, but certainly yery snariindv rV f i 4 .* i 
our midland forests. It is 7 nuch mo“ ^ li^trihuted over 

Lap fells, right up to the North C 

either on the ledo-o of a rod- o i • i I plnced 

blotched red, much resembS: dioso'S r'l 

but smaller. I alwavs find %1 • ° Iceland falcon, 

obtain. ^ most difficult egg to 

broe*?!: d",T.A.“™ ““ ‘'0“ -oMboliooe, 

havf bfenlmS fn tbts c^ou’T 

bolm museum Lnf xm n ^ tne fetock- 

museum, but Nilsson does not include it in tto 

dinavian fauna, where iu mv m-.,' • m. i Lean- 

right to a place. There is ^uo ^ dTu \ no 

least one youm^ i ' however, that at 

indodrf io w-igb...‘ "BMr^^^Sd'I wri?'- 
no particulars as to locality, date of capture; etc. 

4. P. SoEBUTEo, L. Lark Falk. The Hobby D P 

thant'^“'*!i ft'-^tber iouf^er 

breadth, 31*^ ffimfffi “ptlf ^ 
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small moustache as in the peregrine^ which bird it 
much resembles in miniature. A white spot on the 
back of the neck. Upper parts all dark black-blue. 
Throat white. Breast and belly with long black spots. 
Legs, feathers, and under tail coverts, pale rusty red. 
The female much resembles the male, but the spots 
on the breast are thicker and larger. Back darker and 
duller. In the young birds the red thighs are paler, 
wdth dark brown oblong spots. A rusty tinge on the 
cross bands under the tail. 

A summer migrant to the north. Breeds in the south 
and middle of Scandinavia, but does not go so far up as 
Lapland. 

pjggs—generally in an old crow’s nest—red. There is 
so little difierence between the general character of the eggs 
of the hobby, merlin, and the kestrel, that if a lot were 
mixed, it Avould bo impossible to know one from the other. 
Those of the merlin are, however^ generally the smallest, 
and when fresh, have a pinkish tint. 


6. F. Lithofalco, Gmel. Dverg Falk. The Merlin. D. F. 

Tlic smallest of tlie nortkern falcons, generally 2 m. , 
shorter than the hobby. TaQ longer than the wings. 
First wing feather shorter than the fourth. Male, light 
bluc-groy above, as also the tail, which has a broad 
black\and, and narrow white tip, but no other' cross 
bands. The female and young are grey-brown aboy^ 
with the edges of the feathers paler. Below yellowish 
white, with brown long spots. Tail grey-brown, with 
five to six pale bands across its upper surface. 

Is a summer migrant to Scandinavia, but passes over 
the south and middle of the country to breed on the Lap 
fells, where it is very common in the season, as ar 
up at least as Tornea Lapland. Eggs, six,-red. Nearly 
always laid on tho ground among heather. 

C. F. EtJFirES Bechst. Edd bent Falk. The Eed Legged 

Hobby. D. F. 


HAWKS. 


or*' 


Tail exactly of tlio same length as the closed win.^s 
First wing feather like the third. 

Very miich rcsonihlcs the hobby, but the body colour 
IS much darker, and the thighs, feet, and logs, as well as 

the under tai coverts, arc deep red. In the young, rusty 

yGiloWj Ijut tlic iTjflwk/ii- 

lu tiio iirst A^ear, so innr]i 

resembles that of botli the merlin, and hobby, that it 
can ^rdly bo d.shnguishcd, except by the dilfermico in the 

NilfsoiHn tho's"'^ 1 included by 

Ailsson m the Scandniavian fauna, I do not believe it has 

ever been properly authenticated in Sweden or Norway 

Solitary examples have been .shot both in Denmark and 

and smaller. of 'l‘o last, but i.s rounder 

7. F. TiXNtTNcoLDs, L. Torn Falk. Tlio Kc.strel. 

Tail longer than the wings by one-fourth; in the male 

blue-grey, with a black baud in front of the pale ash blue 

tip, in the female, red-brown, with id,out ten blackish 

rainsvcrse baiuis. Body colour in llm mule brick-red 

with small black heart-formed drop.s over the whole 

upper surface; pinions dark. In the young female the 

body colour is paler, until dark transverse bands ; lenenh 
about 14 in. 

and^lof ••^11 the falcons ill Scandinavia, 
and builds very frociuonlly iu church tower.s, wlieiicc its 

theme r ”‘to Lapland, but not so far as 

tilo merlin. A summer min'rant 

Subgen. Asfio-, Bechst. Hawk. 

Beak as in the falcon’s, but without tlie pointed tooth • 
distinguished by the long thin logs, and tail, the lattci- 

W two-third.s of it.s length beyond the closed 

wmgs; fourth Wlug feather longest. 

8. Astcr PALUMBAMDS, Keys. Duf Hbk. The Goshawk. 

D* F. 

Tarsi stout, of a moderate length, feathered halfway 

own; ength 2 tt. ,• tad nearly G in. beyond the wim>-,s • 
ii'is, gape, and eyelids yellow. ° ' 
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It is always said tliat tlie old males and females are of 
the same colour, ash-grey, with dark transverse spots on 
the breast. That this is more or less the plumage of very 
old males I do not deny, but they are extremely rare with us. 

■ In all the females, however, which I have shot from the nest, 
and some have been very old (at least very large), the body 
plumage has been the same, and I take this description, 
from a very large female shot from the nest, with three re¬ 
markably fine eggs, on the 2nd May, 1864. The whole 
upper part dark shiny brown, rather rusty on the head; 
secondaries edged with white ; tail more grey, with about 
four dark transverse bands across the upper side; under part 
yellowish white, with large longitudinal spots on the breast 
which are much smaller and fewer, though longer, on the 
belly; thigh-feathers with a pale rusty yellow tinge, and very 
thin longitudinal dark streaks. This I take to be the general 
plumage of most of the goshawks, both male and female, 
that wo kill. In both old and young the legs and cere are 
yellow. I never had the luck to kill a male in the bleeding 
season, when alone we are able to determine by dissection 
ivith certainty the male from the female; but that this grey 
plumage is not the common plumage of the male, but only 
assumed at a very late period of life, I argue from the fact 
of their being so very scarce. That the brown plumage be¬ 
comes greyer from age, even in the females, I know from 
examination, but probably it is never SO ash-blue as in the 

old male. 

Wriglit observes:—''In stuffed specimens, especially 
among sucb as bave for a long time stood in a museum, tbe 
colour becomes by degrees altogether grey-brown. Even 
other birds, whose colour when living is grey-blue, undergo 
a similar transformation when stuffed ^ on which account it 
is always safer to study the colom-s in living, or fresh killed 

exam pies. 

The goshawk is one of the few of the family that remain 
in Scandinavia throughout the winter; and Nilsson say^ 
which is probably the case, that it is the young birds which 
leave the breeding place, and wander away j the old ones re- 






goshawks. 

main near the nest. Tho noof r 

always ni a far, often on tl.o cnlo-o f V 

+ ! T 7 , tlireo^ usually wliitc-blue but in 

the eggs I have just mentioned, one was clear wh V tl 
otlier two dashed faintly with red at tl.o t i ^ 

Wemland, and also in Quicldock, Lapland 

JNdsson remarks that, “in An.al ti,o .i' o . 

takes place, avhen amoinr the feathers ^ o P mnago 

the body which characterize the voiinn-p,. f * 

yellow, with dark brown In, a t ^ ('•/«., ochro 

avith dark brown t °"8>tndmal streaks), white feathens 

selL " NoTu rrT to show them- 

after the bird was bom and as ‘ n of tlicyear 

old birds in one dns • V ' ° mcludc.s both sexes of tho 

u on as in one description —“ under wl,,tn ,„:n .. 

wavy stieats, and the youim- bird “wl.it.sl. +■ i a, 

^ctiOM^ y^ith dark brownlonoutuclfnnl i 

means that both sexes when a,I n ^ 

4-1 1C 11 <i till Its firo clitii^npf pi'i y f^/7 l\tr 

which ap^ar irtho TpHng- birth" a" 

IS not the slightest indication of a transyersr d i k 

on tho breast; all are lomritudik i 1'“° 

2*« obtoed (e„q,t o« 0 ), this h., been i.vLiby the 
to ° most dostruotioo bi„, of pooy 

Subgeu, •A.ccij^xtcv^ Briss, 

pjarsi long and slender; feathered only on the upper fourth 

9. Sparf Hok. The Sparrow 
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Tail readies nearly 3 in. beyond tbe closed wings ; 
length about 1 ft. 

The old female resembles the male in plumage, except 
that the back and shoulders are less ash-grey and more 
grey-brown, but the wings and tail are the same. 

Adult. Upper parts greyish blue, under whitish, with 
small long black streaks, and reddish wavy lines on the 
breast and belly; wings greyish brown, with dark brown 
bands on the under side ^ tail blueish grey, with five blackish 
cross bands, and a white tip. 

The young male resembles the old female, but the young 
female is much browner. Very common from the south of 
Sweden up to Lapland, but I do not believe it is met with in 
that country. A few remain even in the middle of Sweden 
during the winter. Builds in a tree, and the eggs, generally 
four, arc, I think, the handsomest of any bird of prey; white 
ground very apparent, dashed all over with large deep red 
brown ; blotches often crowded at the large end, and occa¬ 
sionally forming a line round the middle. 

Gen. Aquilcij Briss. 

Head with flat crown, as well as the neck, clothed with 
long pointed feathers; beak long and strong, with a sharp 
hooked point; wings long and broad, reaching nearly to the 
end of the rounded tail; third and fourth feathers longest. 

Land Eagles. 

Tarsi feathered right down to the toes, the middle toe 
joined to the outer one by a web as far as the first joint. 

• V 

10. Aquila chrysaetos, Cuv. Kungs Orn. The Golden 

Eagle. D. F. 

Length near 3 ft.; wing breadth G ft.; tail in the male 
12 in.; docs not reach beyond the closed wings ; in the 
female 15 in., extending beyond the closed wdngs; head 
and neck above brownish yellow; chin and throat black; 
body above dark brown, more or less tinged with grey, 
under blackish, with or without a rusty tingo; in the 


eagles. 
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and from the root white 

the old bird, scarcely lonc^er tlnn t, ' 

marbled from tbe root two'-tW -d! of > 

that blackish brown. length, and after 

here\rS^yoar° for it remains 

winter in wolf-traps' i„ WennIamr'°T" 

mjself^ but the eo^o-s . * ‘ took the nest 

«.o.e of ,lo “S”''»■■% «. largo a, 

Wotohed with rod.Woi™ ' Ti’ “ “ ’'"I" "'Hj 

procui’e. very difficult to 

11. A. I^jEvja Th’wc! c ® >\ 

S».lIo; t),o„ tko": E-as'a. D. 

lengll. rarol,o„ocd.W 2 ;rH°T. 

body colour brown above with o • *?'Tt ^'’own ; 

Tall ocvo/,f„^; .trook,: 

brown (noifber widte or -i-ev It'Tl '' ***T’ ''^’l^Sotbor 
Side is marked with abo'’ut^s- *the top 
transverse bars. distinct 

barfb”^;: “«:r«r,r t “o^i: 

never in Finland. ^ Denmark, although 

Tarsi only fcatt^T^do^^'rairth^'^^ 

botwoon a, ,0.0 p.,,. “ '“Sti- Tko w.b 

19 TT. Sea Eagles. 

• tlALlAETOS AlBrcILtA, g-iv TT-,r A 
tailed Eagle. D. P' ' 

About the same size as t1,„ 71 

brown or brown-.“ .'if'*" “f*I colour 

Ihroughonl its whok lo.n.fb' !,j ‘c"'' ''b'lo 

.wX“s Su'd is: 
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It seems tliat in Scandinavia there are two forms of this 
eagle which some have fancied distinct species. The one, 
the F, ossifraga, said to be peculiar to the far north, is 
larger than the southerly form {F, alhicilla), measuring 
sometimes 8 ft. between the wings. It is, however, most 
probable that the ossifraga is nothing more than the young 
of the alhicillaf for in the eagles, the young in general are 
larger than the old ones of the same sex. The reason of 
this is, that the bones in the older birds are thinner and 
more drawn up than in the young, and it is a common 
rule that the tail is shorter in the older birds. This eagle is, 

I fancy, far more common in Scandinavia than the golden 
eagle; it is dispersed pretty generally but sparingly over the 
whole country, and in the winter congregates much on the 
soiithern coasts, so that in a small island off Engelholm I 
have counted seventeen together. The nest is generally in 
the neighbourhood of water; eggs two (very rarely three) 
laid in April, dirty white. About 3 in. long by 2 in. thick. 

Subgen. Pandiorij Sav. Ospi^ey. 

Beak much smaller than in the true eagles; tail round 
and compressed, shorter than the closed wings; nostrils out¬ 
wardly covered with a web; toes underneath rough, for the 
purpose of grasping; the outer toe free, moveable; tarsus 
strong and short; second and third wing feathers 
longest. 

13. Pandion Halla.etos, Sav. Fisk Ljuse. The Osprey. 

D. F. 

Legs and cere always pale blue, never yellow, as in 
the eagles; all the upper parts of the body dark brown, 
underneath white. Length about 2 ft.; tail shorter 
than tho wings, with dark bands across the outer 
feathers; iris yellow. 

Is tolerably common and pretty generally dispersed 
throughout all Scandinavia, to far up within tho polar 
circle. Nest generally on an old pine, somewhere in the 
ueighbourhood of water. Eggs smaller and more oblong 



kitk-buzzard. 

tlltlU tllOSG of* tlio linf 1 

clear wliitP .vlnvt ” %; IiaiKlsoincr; ground colour 
deal uduto, avInch IS often very apparent. Elotched all 

over with deep rod-brown. F„li 

m f • T Tern., the short-toed ca-de 

«nce bml i. SoUoswil *» 

o * 

Mile US, Sav. Kite. 

Tail long and deeply cloven; third and fourth feathers 
of the wing longest. leaiuci.s 

14. Milvfs Eeo.vlis^ Briss. Glada. Tho Kite T) 

Length a little over 2 ft.; head and ntt wlnd;h with 

brown streaks; body colour above lio-ht rnrt.T i / ' 

M'ith paler feather edov-s anZ i 

,o.«, ;:imf ?:■ 

1.11,1 rf r »..tei ,viri. 

bands on tlio luider side. Iris in tke old 
U'd pale yellow, in tho young bird pale grey. 

s a summer migrant, and tolerably common in fl. 
south and middle of Scandinavia l,nf i 
far north, m,, ,, the 

that arrives. I saw a kite in AVermland on M T'o 
1864, but it wa,s no herald of sprint fo; i;“" ; f 

weeks. ^ ^ for sis 

The egg of the kite is most difficult tn nUf * 

I „ Ifu : 

buzzard, which is far more easilv f • , 

substituted for it. They both b 1 

The full number of eo-o-s in both no f if 

s J birf “IT" » > 

wiin red-blown; Is not known in Finland. 

in the Ly'fou^litn pftin^s!" 

Butco, Cuv. Buzzard. 

Beak rounder and smaller than in the kite; head thick; 
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iDody plump and round; wings round; fourtli featlier 
longest; tail rounded, scarcely longer than the closed 
wings. 

* ft 

15, Buteo vulgaeis, Bechst. Orm Yrak. The Common 

Buzzard. D. F. 

Wings equal to the tail in length, the latter having 
about twelve grey transverse bands on a dark brown bot¬ 
tom ; shafts of the wing, and tail feathers white. Little 
difference in the colour of the male and female (but the 
latter is largest), and just as little difference in plumage 
between the old and young birds. They vary very 
much in colouring ; body colour usually dark brown; 
breast and belly often transversely marked with white. 
Lcno'th about 20 in. 

O 

Is a spring migrant to the north, and certainly one of 
the commonest of the birds of prey, especially in the middle 
of Scandinavia, I never met with it in Lapland, nor do I 
believe that it goes so far north. 

IG Buteo tagopus, Briin. Fjosbent Yrak. The Eough- 

Ic 0*0' ed Buzzard. D, F. 

O O 

May at once be distinguished from the common 
buzzard, l)y the tarsus being feathered ncaidy to the 
toes, and by the root of the tail being white, two-thirds 
of its leim'th. A little larger than the last, and the 
colour lighter; but they vary much. Tail scarcely 
longer than wings. 

A summer migTant, and only scon in the south and 
middle of the country during the periods of migration. Its 
principal breeding' haunts are the Lapland fells j and to 
prove how common they are in some places, I may mention 
that in one season, 18G2, just round Quickiock, I am certain 
more than thirty nests were destroyed. I generally found 
the nest placed on the ground, on the ledge of a rock, but 
occasionally in a stunted tree. I may notice that, although 
you never meet with this bird breeding in the forests at tlio 
bottom of tho fells, it does not seem to go far above tho 
limits of the forests, never into tho snow region. Goes up 


no^fET BUZZAED 

2G5 

fo the far nortli of Lonlmirl 

I take fcco to bo the ''>11 Finlaml. 

have found more in a nost 'niT"” ^ I 

that of the last, but is ~„1 w l'°® 

may use the term, a bolder cliarth... T , >1 1 

specimens of both quite white. ' ’ liowovcr, seen 

Subgen. Tcmis, Cuv. 

Tarsi half feathororl 

r r+i, 1 7 • Iho nose between the eve 'intl 

base of the beakj covered witli a i i ^ ‘ be 

instead Of bristles, as in ovo,,' .Z p!” 

fmm ™;.rr "" ■.-.rd 

* 

17. Pbrnjs apivoeus. Cuv. Ri-Vr-il- nn n- 

j) p ' Honey Huzzard. 

About the size of the Incf. 4 ..U j • i 
the closed ^vin..s rrrcl 1 ^ 

largo broad dark bands, and sovoral smallor. 'ibo bodT 
colour varuo, so nmeh, that it is eliinclt to giro oven a 

good general descrqDtion; usually orey-brown lio-l f 

on the head • hrpnJ ,,-i •/ i ^ -Drown, lightest 

fl,.- v ^ white, barred with brown. When 

flj iug. It may be distingmshed by the wings appearing 
wliitc underneath, the feathers t pped witt bill 

Biddle of Soandinivia, is said LcTTlTo '’1^”““ 

W.tb us in tbo middle of Swodon ZT , '■ 

latest of anv of flio ^®st 

June. I often take fh^LT ofll 

early, er in the middle of April Nest cT^T 

.ard usually placed in a fir, Lliahi; aslls fl 

m a small forest mixed with much birch - and in ev 

;?fl -en I have observed some glu bfril 

mtei^oven with the dry fir sticks, of ^hTck ho 1 f 

chiefly composed. Eo-o-g two T r,A„.b ^ ^ 

two. I never saw more; very like 
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those of the peregrine, but perhaps rounder. I have seen 
them of a uniform red colour, and again with a white ground 
with large red blotches, sometimes foiming a crest, some¬ 
times a zone, around the middle. This latter form of egg is 
remarkably handsome. 

Subgen, Cirms, Sav. Harriers. 

Distinguisbed by tbe disk of feathers round the face ; 
something like the owls, the long thin legs, and long pointed 
wings, shorter than tail; third and fourth feathers longest. 
Frequent low, marshy, fenny tracts. 

18. CiKcns CERUGiNOSUS, Lath. Rostbrun Karr hok. The 

Marsh Harrier. D. 

Head whitish or rusty yellow; upper parts of the 
body brown ; thigh feathers rusty yellow; under parts 
soot bro^^^l, with a broad rusty band over the breast; 
the under side of the wings grey-brown, without trans¬ 
verse bands ; tail and secondaries ash grey in the male, 
brown in the female. Length 22 in. 

All the hariiers arc summer visitants to the North, and 
none of them so common as might be expected from the 
nature of the country. All build their nests on the ground 
in marshy situations, and lay from three to four blueish- 
whito eggs, more elongated than any other of the 

hawks. 

The marsh harrier is more common in the south of 
Sweden and Norway than any of the others, but does not 
appear to liave a very uudo nortberly raugo. Is not known 

in Finland. 

19. C. Cyaneus, Cuv, Bla Kiirr hok. The Hen Harrier 

The lliug Tail H. F. 

Upper plumage in the male blue-grey; under white, 
unspotted ; wings underneath, from the root to the 
middle, white, then black. Length 18 in. Female 
brown above; below rusty yellow, streaked longitudi¬ 
nally with browm; wings underneath transversely barred 
with black and white. Length 20 in, heather disk 


haeriers. 


2 C 7 


.t' ';l:' :'rz;trr 

ri X -1 1 ^ wietlindj first and scvont]i 

alike; tail longer than the vono-s • upper tail rr f 
pure white. ° ' ^ coverts 

_ Is certainly commoner than the last, in the midland dis 

nets and appears to go much further north, for spcchnens 

lave been shot up at Munioniska, in Tornca Laiiland Is 
spread over the whole of Finland. ^ 

20. C. CiNERACEtjs, Mont. Miudro Kiirr hok 

Harrier. D. F. “ “ ^ Montague'.s 

Very much resembles the last, but is smaller. Male 
and female, subject to the same variation in phimao-o 

. lied V ith rusty brown. Length from 15 to 17 inches 
o distinguish this species from the last, observe that 
the tad ,s own with the closed wings; the feather disk 

3 not near y so plain; the third vdng feather is the 

t^f * second comes much nearer 

that of the fourth, than of the fifth ; first like the sixth • 

grey transverse band.s. 

S accMcntal in Scandinavia and Finland, but more com 
mon m Denmark, where it breeds TT^o . i 11 
hitherto confounded with the last. ^ ^ 

21. C. Pallidus, Sykes. Blek Karr hok. F. 

Eesemblos the last in size and appearance. Subiect 
to the same variation in plumage, but the male Ly 
always be known by its pure white throat and ches^ 
(whence its English name), which in both the two last 
species are blue ash. The feather disk is indistinct 
-potted. The tail is considerably longer than S 

tin feather longest; the 

of the fifth 

AccWental specimens have been shot both in Gotliland 

blt lu h Gothenburg^ 

ave been females. Two examples have been shot in 
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Finland, both males. Not known in Denmark. Figured by 
Dr. Bree as tlie pale-cliested harrier. 

nocturnal birds op prey. 

Fam. 2 .—Strigid^. Owls. 

Eyes large, in front of the round head, surrounded with a 
disk more or less perfect, of stiff hairy feathers; beak small; 
plumage soft and downy; legs always thickly clothed with 

soft feathers. 

By some naturalists this family is subdivided into no 
less than four, and nine genera. I think it far better and 
simpler to follow Nilsson, and separate it into two divi¬ 
sions—the diurnal and nocturnal owls. AH lay white round 
eggs, either in holes of trees or in clefts of rocks, very few 
troubling themselves to make a nest. 

1 .—Dhmial Owls, 

Ear openings oval, of a moderate size, and with no fiap 
or covering. Feather disk small, and divided at the top. 
The form of the body appears smaller, because the feathers 
arc not so downy as in the nocturnal owl, and the head is 
smaller in proportion. 

Koctua, Sav. 

_"Witli no perceptible ears or horns on the forehead. 

22. Strix Nyctea, L. Fjall Uggla. The Snowy Owl. 

D. F. 

Length about 2 feet; tail 2 inches longer than the 
wings. All the body plumage white, more or less 
spotted vuth blackish grey; head small; beak and 
claws black; eye orange-yellow. The old birds are 
nearly pure white; the younger more or less spotted. 
Unlike any other owl, the young of which obtain their 
full mature plumage at the first autumnal month, the 
snowy owl does not arrive at its mature white diess 
until after several moults. 

The peculiar homo of the snowyr owl is on the snow- 
clad summits of the Scandinavian fells, although in the 



OWLS. 


2C9 


^Vinter mdmduals, priacipally voun^cr bir,l^ i . 

distance, and solitary c'cainnlo-. * a? i ’ 

, V tlien shot in maiiv Tn,.f. 

j . ±u IS a hno bold bird, and its solitarv hal)if-« 
and loud shriek, ‘^‘^kra-n Vvn n 

oj • ^^rau, kia-u, arc lu perfect keenino-Lvifl, 

the wild regions which it frenneut^ \ ^ ^ 

and its wanderino-s are miipl 1 * i ^ tic bird, 

Tlio nest, placed on the around nftpti r,„ • ,• 

rock is n. Inro-r. o'ten on a projectina- 

rocK, IS a largo ball of romdocr moss, and a fow stick, P.. 

, , . T ’ °'°*’ff‘^tcd, poriectly wh to The nc,^ T 

took in Lapland on Ttme o , • ; . ° ■*■ 

female we shot was nearly pure white. 

23. Steix FunoEEA, Lath. nohUgglu. The Hawk Owl D F 

bovonf ? T"' k reaches Sin 

coveiW all n J“P°n «ge and season ; 

sWdm^Lrhld:"’^ 

Bu/luhoug?^„ckr“f winter “ ^'vls. 

two or throve specimens in tho'nnSirl/tli/^emin'lry 1“h! 
northern forests, at the foot of the fells arc h ^ 

Home, and I never could hear of It^ 1 % ^ Propor 

else. In habits and fl oJ t I 

the falcons than the owl.s'’^ resembles 

»? “borri™ f-p™. 

• . ^ ^ taken more out of a nest- and 

oftE'sh'"''? often much resemble ^hose 

ttem from r t,""'- , ^ -vor took 

fir or pine Zd tfr' in a dead 

which other nTh r t information 

bird No si^ns f hreoding habits of this 

wood, 

April. ooupecEei &. bo to nest in the end of 

24. S. Passeeina, L. Sparf Uggla. F D 

This IS the smallest of all European owls; scarcely 7 in. 
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long; and 11 in. across tlie wings. May at once be dis¬ 
tinguished from the British Httle owl by its toes being 
covered with thin bristles instead of feathers^ by the length 
of the tailj which extends nearly l-J- in. beyond the closed 
wingSj by a difference in the comparative length of the 
wing primaries, and by its toes being thickly covered with 
small feathers. Upper plumage grey-brown, strewed all 
over with whitish spots; underneath hghter, with longi¬ 
tudinal streaks; tail with four white bars, and white tip; 
colour of the sexes alike ; iris bright yellow. 

I fancy this little owl is much more common in Scan¬ 
dinavia than the Swedish naturalists suppose; and although 
I never obtained the nest, I know they breed both in South 
Wermland, and also at Quickiock, Lapland. What the 
egg is like, I cannot say, but as I obtained four young 
ones which could scarcely fly, out of the same family, at 
Quickiock, we may take it for granted that Temminck is 
quite wrong, when he says that the full number of eggs is two. 

Is one of the earliest birds in our forests, and the note, 
one shrill whistle, like blowing into a key, followed by a 
number of finer notes, ti-weet, ti-weet, ti-weet,^^ is heard 
during the pairing season, in March and April, long before 
daybreak. 

Figured by Dr. Bree as the Least European sparrow- 
owl.” Only accidental in Denmark. Common in the south 
and middle of Finland. 

25 . S. Nudipes, Nilss. Minervas Uggla. The Little Night 

Owl. D. 

Has no more right to a place in the Scandinavian fauna 
than the common barn owl. But one specimen of each is 
recorded to have been ttiken in South Sweden. Pretty com¬ 
mon in some parts of South Denmark. 

Buho, Cuv. 

B.—With feather tufts, or horns, on the forehead. 

26. S. Bubo, L. Borg Uf. The Eagle Owl. 

Length about 2 to 4 in.; tail rounded, 2 in. longer than 
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tliG closed wings; Lonis 2 in iio.], Pnl i 

black, spoeklod with nistv vnll 

jellow, with black streak- l " '^'^11 I’wsly 

bellv and sides Littl 

s-s, save th^t thTti^ 

purer and larger in the male ^ ^ 

thronghont al, 

found the uesfc on a rock and I • " 

tkree; the largest of all tli: 

am veiy fond of liaviuo- this bird n 
am rarely without one or a°nair Of n 
least trouble. I never knew Vi 
are satisfied if they o-et a o-ood V 

diurnal, like the littlo mVl if ^'’eek- Although 

wake un and tl>r> i ^ ^ when they 

wuKe up, ana the ineasnrod “ boo Imn ” , r *1 , ^ 

like the distant bark of a oaaitf old V t V 1 ^“ ® 

throughout the whole summer nio.htbv''""^ ‘^"8^ is heard 

to intrude on the vicinitv of tl ° ^ any one who chances 

bawk, I think the ean-le Vwl i V! i 
birds of prey in thesoforest!. B T 
and even the cunning fox, fidl a pieVtV 

said to i! V ^ deal of food Is 

said to breed in Denmark, but I fancy very rarely. 

2,—Nodttrnal Owls. 

sbor^^-'eTtn Sd 

remark that both those species can hunt by dljdight as 3 

freqlSr tbrVJmoVtlst iT 

as dav • and T i,„r .1 , ^ ° I'glit 

nff 1 1 / ^ ^ ^ ol" daylight quite as littio 

•feta tWr ajea a, it d „3 those of ,1, e.^lo ow) ° 

Geu. Ululcij Bon. 

covf ^orXV-T “00^ shaped, furnished with a 

^ery large; feathers silky. ^ 
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(1.) Witli horns on the forehead. 

27. Strix Otus, L. Skogs TJf. The Long-Eared Owl. D. F. 

Length about 14 in.; tail 1 inch shorter than the 
win 0-3 ; with six to eight transverse bands. No differ¬ 
ence in the plumage of the sexes, save that the female is 
much lighter coloured. Horns projecting about l-J- m. 
beyond the head feathers. Body colour, above speckled 
brown, rusty yellow, and grey; below rusty yellow, 
with long brown streaks. 

Is common throughout the south and middle of Sweden, 
but does not go up into Lapland. Eare in Finland, and 
only met with in the south. 

28. S. Brachyotus, Lath. Kort Orad Uf. The Short¬ 

eared Owl. D. F. 

This is the only one of the true Swedish owls which 
leaves the country in the ivinter, and returns in spring to 
breed on the Lapland fells, strange to say, passing over 
the south and middle of the country, where thousands of 
acres of heather are to be found, apparently quite as well suited 
to the breeding habits of this bird as the northern British 
moors, where they arc not uncommon in the summer. 

The car-feathers hardly perceptible till they are raised 
with the linger. Length about 13 in. Colour much like 
the last, but lighter and handsomer. The tail, however, is 
scarcely half an inch shorter than the closed wings, and has 
but three or four brown cross bands. The eye is moreover 
entirely encircled in black; in the last there is only a black 
patch in the front of the eye. The iris in both is yellow. 

I never found the nest any where but on the Lap fells, 
where these birds are tolerably common in the summer; and 
I have often been amused, as I lay by my camp fire, in 
watching their airy gyrations, much resembling the flight of 
the peewit over their breeding grounds, during the whole 
of the light summer^s night. The eggs, six, always placed on 
the ground; nest a few bits of dry grass scratched together, 

(2.) Without Ears. 

29. S. Lapponica, Sparrm. Lap. Uggrla. P. 

Lono-th a llttlo over 2 ft.; tail rounded, tlio sido 
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eatbors U in, shorter than tlie rest and t; i 
than the closed wln.^s • the hnrl i " “ ’"• I'^nffor 

weight of the whole^bi'rd not ® 

round the cyo Jlroy ^ 

./ T-\itn dark cro^;'^ li-m/ic. i i 

upper plumao-o sneel' 1,.,1 „ ai i , Panels; whole 

..«L Ihi&k, w ”V“* -.o™, 

long, pointed, grey-brown streaks ; tail 

dark tip; ii-is brilliant yc'Ilow!' ^ 

The home of thi^ i 

northern owls is the very north“of S l^oautiful of all tho 

it rarely wanders, althomdi I once 'ohT' ^vhenco 

™ t;ned i. a» -..I J Sh°,v:;:;!,,^ ““ 

.p o„ Lire r,fr rti;:: ■»'■" r 

in a high fir or pine T rln , i i ^ nest g’cnerally 

the bh-d itself, „,ost probably nor'Vneif 

save one nd.ich Mr. A. Neivton kindly gave 110 “" TM 

was rounder and more cloimated Uv Jih f r ?i 

It was tnl-ATi nf ^ tliat of the oaHe owl 

was taken at Muncovnra, and the nest contained sev^n e^^s 


30. S. Liturata, Gni. Slag Uggla. D. p. 

Length 1 ft. 11 m. EnHish • breodfl r • 

9 in.; length of tail 12 in., ex’tendbT! ^ 

wings 5 in. First wdi r l^ ” ^<?Jond the closed 

t».h, .ec»/ t cLtf r 

s«th; 

the brown owl, but much more nnifi 1 ^ 

any tawny tino-e The 1 "“'firmly groy without 

disWu Ji thi-rLl b': always 

Is certainly the rarest of all tho Scmwi;., • 

Mvr appear, lo g„ ,» ;,,f «<1 

however, met with in tho south of ti 

1864,1 shot a remarkably fine female in s'^°f 1 ” w -''-P'Hp 
I do not think one was over 'hot so f u\ ^"''"'and, and 
believe it is met with in T 1 i before. I do not 

f«na, but I ibiat „„ veryTItf., aeZrir “ 

tion IS from a fresh kiUed snecimor, +1 ‘^®scrip- 

naturahsts have had the opportunity of “obsm^nir^ 

18 
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dark (appeared blueisk black), not as I liave seen it depicted 
in every coloured figure except Kjarbolling's, bright yellow. 

Of its breeding habits (at least in Scandinavia), nothing is 
known, and I do not bebeve any collection contains a well 
authenticated egg of this bii’d. Figured by Dr. Bree as the 

ui’al owld^ 

31. S. Aluco, Gm. Katt Uggla. The Brown Owl. B. 

Length 14 in.; breadth of wings 2 ft. 10 in.; tail 
6 in., extending about 2 in. beyond the closed wings ; iris 
black ; coloui' above speckled with brown-grey, rusty 
yellow, and white, with long brown spots ; below whitish, 
with long blackish brown streaks, and a rusty white spot 
on the shoulder. The female is always more red-brown 
than the male, especially on the back, where the male is 
grey and white. I fancy that this owl never attains so 
red a tint in Sweden as in more southern climes. First 
'wing feather like the tenth, much shorter than second; 
second shorter than sixth * third shorter than fourth^ 
which is equal to fifth, and longest. 

Is the commonest of all the Scandinavian owls, but con¬ 
fined, I think, to the middle and south of the country. Is 
not included by Wright in his Birds of Finland,^^ and does 
not appear to be known in Lapland, 

32. S. Tengmalmi, Gm. Perl Uggla. Tengmalm^s Owl. 

D. F. 

Length 10 in.; breadth of wings 22 in.; tail 4in., 
reaches scai’cely 1 in. beyond the closed wings; iris 
clear yellow; colour brown above, with white spots; 
below white, Avith brown transverse bands; a ruddy 
tinge over the breast, which, as in the female hawk owl, 
is most conspicuous in the breeding season. 
Independently of its much greater size (for the head and 
body appear double as large), this owl may always bo dis¬ 
tinguished from the Stvhv by the eyes being en¬ 

circled with a pale white colour, and in the 8, pd^soTiuev by a 
dark circle. 

The young which I have shot just after leaving the nest 






OWIS—'WOODPECKERS. 

are very unlike the old bir( 1 <, Ti i , , 

brown, the white .spots very fiint Id ' ^ k r “I"’ 

This little owl Lsi 7 7 ^ indnstinct. 

at least from South Woi'nihu.rr f ° 

circle, and has even been mn ' 1 “ 

south. Only accidental in O extreme 

“*> “™ fatureJ, „,tl,„r olonn-iteJ ' °T ‘'S“® 

loll.,, too, Ap,,„ . o;^ “ 

33. S. G,„, u ■ , ^ 

Wm^s long.,. Ilian tbo M. a, 

14 in.; colour, unner ivn-r7. “i ‘ 

and marked, with very smal/'b]- f watered 

under parts ru.sty yellow, with very J,mil b7^!^° 

An accidental specimen wa.s .shot f T, ^ 

“ Ystad harbour. South Sweden friK-’t 
account the bird has been added to the V 
Net known in Finland, and rare n Denmark 


order 2.-SrLTICOE.E, Veil. 


class of birds^ alVpmFipt ^ wholo 

not 3o m,... In .liiaTiibS ~",t‘ 

longing to this order geuerallv'asbo- 
perching, with claws not adapted ^tT^^ • 
prey, and beaks without a naked cere as in 
not consider Nilsson^s arra.K.ement of to '’ .^7 ^ 

means the best, but as I follow his arrann-',^ 

I adopt it here. ‘ o'-'^ent throughout, 

1st Sub-Order, Zyrjodacti/U.—Two tr,«. • 

(except m very exceptional cases) two behind. ^ 

Scanso7'es, Climbers. 

Fam. 1.—PiciDjs. Woodpece: 

Cren. Picus 

^ io.g, ^ 
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stiff and pointed; tongue very long, with a horny tip, capable 
of being drawn out of the beak to a great length. All lay 
their eggs, pure shiny white, in the hole of a tree. This 
family is represented throughout the whole world, with the 
exception of New Holland. 

34. Picus iFAETius, L. Spill Kraka. The Great Black 

Woodpecker. H. P. 

All the woodpeckei’s remain in Scandinavia through¬ 
out the whole year. Length 18 in.; wing breadth nearly 
30 in.; tail 8 in,, extending beyond the wings about 
3 in.; body colour deep black. In the male the whole 
crown of the head, in the female only a patch on the back 
of the neck, deep crimson; eye in the younger birds 
straw yellow^, in the older ones white. 

Is common throughout the whole of Scandinavia, from 
the extreme south to far up within the Polar circle. Goes to 
nest the earliest of all our woodpeckers, in April. Eggs 
five, generally a little larger than those of the green wood¬ 
pecker, but often so much resembling them as to be 'with 
difficulty distinguished. 

Like all the other woodpeckers, the male sits on the eggs 
as well as the female. I have taken three clutches of eggs 
(in all fifteen) in one season from the same pair of birds. 
The cry of the great black woodpecker is a loud wild pey- 
oh and is generally hoard before rainy weather, 

35. P. Yirinis, L. Gron Hack Spett. The Green Wood- 

]U'cker. D. 

Length about 14 in. ; tail extending 2.V in. beyond 
the closc'd wings ; eye wliite ; legs lead coloured ; body 
colour o’l'oen above, with a. red head, and black tract 
around the eye ; under parts greenish grey; all the tail 
feathers with pale transverse bands. In the male a red 
stripe ii’oin the gape l)ackwai’ds, which is wanting in the 
female, and tlic red on the head is not so vivid. 

Is moi’o common in the south of Scandinavia than the 
lost, but rarer in the midland forests; is not known either 
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in -uapland or Pinion /7 t r 

fuU number of eggs'. ' ^ fiv'o is its general 

Bod fspott. r D 

in the Li: zsz^ f: 

in.; iris rod; ,.o, gnjis^Zren 
is nowjioi’f' ^ 

confined to tho middle ofTbi"'' »Ppoars to be 

I^aplaud. Not rare n, (be middr' T' in 

only accidental in Dei, marl- ^"'’*>••'“<1, and 

tbrougbout all Siberia In «-;,V " common 

and I often seo then scraanblin.r.'bout B 
peasants^ wooden cottages. "" ^ ^ ^ 

Ihc eog inuch resembles that of f] 7 
bulky. Figui^ed by Dr so 

pecker. ^ tko gz-ey-Iieaded wood- 

^7. p. Letjconotus. Beeli^t 

Length about 1 1 i„'.; brc'idJP'f ^• 

extends I-L beyond H of wmgs 17 in.; tail 

brown; legs lead gL • collm T, i ««‘- 

gated, the hinder ijart of tl , i u‘“'’' ^'n’-io- 

and sides of the belly with ^bub 

ri/eaS 

cipally °onte7r7tir”^^^^ P-in- 

parhal to birch than to fir woods Tb ’ i' ^ 

shot m the south, but I never met whh 'irf 7^"'"'“’”^ 

than near Umea. Strange to say tl r \ 

should never have been identified in 1) i "'°°‘iP®^i^’er 

last IS not unfrequently seen P’ • 'vhero tho 

than those of the P. anbor ’ larger 

white-rumped woodpecker. ' L>r. Bree as the 

""trodptke?'D. Spotted 

I-nSlh 10 i„.; b,.,t 
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back and rump blacky a wbite spot on each shoulder; 
head above black, a deep red patch on the back of the 
neck'in the male, which is wanting in the female; under 
tail coverts carmine red; sides dirty white, unspotted. 

In the young the top of the head is red in both sexes, 
until the first autumnal month, and at this age they may 
easily be confounded with the P. Medius^ but may be 
distinguished by their larger size and much thicker beak. 
That the P. niedhis, however, is not the young of the great 
spotted woodpecker, as some have erroneously supposed, is 
pretty clearly proved by the fact of this latter bird, always re¬ 
taining the crimson coloui' on the top of the head through life. 

Is common in all the Scandinavian forests, from the ex¬ 
treme south to far up into Norway and Lapland. PuU 
number of eggs six. Nests in ^ATermland in May. 

39. P. MEDitTS, L. Mellan spett. D. 

Length about 8-^ in.; general colour very similar to 

the last. But the sides of the old birds are covered 
with longitudinal dark lines, and the upper part of the 
head and neck is red at all ages in both birds (but not 
so bright in the female). Iris brown, encircled with a 

white ring. 

Is confined to the extreme south of Sweden, and we never 
meet with it in AV^ermland. Frequents principally planta¬ 
tions of oak and aspen. 

Is much more likely to be confounded with P. Tjeu^ 
conohis than with P. 'inoJoV) in my opinion. Eggs six, scarcely 
smaller than those of the P. major. Figured by Dr. Bree 
as the middle-spotted woodpecker, 

40. P. MINOR, L. Lilia Hack spett. The Lesser spotted 

Woodpecker. D. F, 

Length C in.; black and white variegated; back 
white, w ith black transverse bands; crown of the head 
in the male carmine red, in the female dirty white. 

Is distributed over the whole of the middle and north of 
Scandinavia to far up into Lapland, but does not appear 
to be ever seen in the extreme south, except duiing the 






• j ^/t 

pecker. Tlic grrarjZd w wood- 

never saw the white-rumne 1 ^°r *l>oro. I 

woodpeckers .so far north ,s't 1 f^‘’‘^J'-keadod 

the Lap forests is the tliren f n*" * ° commonest in all 

Goes to nest tho latest of nil *i kocivci. 

number of eggs five wlnV't. ' woodpockoi-s. General 
those of tlio wrynek • but^”'! distinguislicd from 

... hid to,,,Lei, I w „f fc‘:;; «f ti. t« 

chalky white, and altogether want ^ 
which characterizes tho eo-,rs of all the / 

But the ooloc-ist mnsfT * '™o'lpeckcrs. 

egg of any of the woodpecLiriJot^ 

proper identification. ^ ^ cabinet ^\’itliout a 

^_S7\C;iecker^' 

Lengthabout 

kead in the male golclenyellow/ii; he 

white siDotted ; iris broun, . 1 i , etack and 

Is common durim. the b f 

, Wermland up to aAeast m ‘ke north of 

they avander further south In tho winter 

most partial to such forests as 

fives; very common in Finland aT^ estroyed by bush 

been once observed in Dcntark ^ 

authoi%.“^° ciitremely doubtful 

...iTi/riX ‘lirir i: 'i:,n ? ^ d^“ 

Gen. Tnnxj L, 

42. Tom Tcloilu, L. Gok tj„. He Wrpieck. D. P, 
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Length 7 in.; colour aboYe grey, beautifully varie¬ 
gated with black, white, and rusty streaks and spots; 
below rusty yellow, with dark transverse lines. Iris 
brown-yellow. 

Is a summer migrant to Scandinavia, and met with in all 
the southern and midland districts, but does not go up into 
Lapland or North Finland. 

Eo’o's in o-eneral more in number than any of the wood- 
peckers, I never met with them breeding in deep forests, 
generally in gardens or avenues near houses. 

Fam. 2.— Cuculide, Bp. Cuckoos. 

Beak slightly curved downwards; tongue short, weak; 
legs short; the outer front toe reversible. 

Gen. Giiculus, L. 

Beak shorter than the head; nostrils lateral, round, 
surrounded by an elevated skin. Tail long, rounded with 
ten feathers. 

43. CucuLus CANORUS, L. Gok. The Cuckoo. D. F. 

Length about 14 in.; tail 7 in., extending 2 in. 
beyond the closed wings; colour, above blue-grey; 
breast and belly white, with blackish wavy Hues; tail 
blackish, with white spots and tip; gape, eyelids, his 
and legs, bright yellow. 

The old female is smaller than the male, and her colour 
less grey-blue and more grey-brown. The young of the first 
year arc reddish browm. 

The breeding habits of the Eui'opean cuckoo are well 
known to all. The nests usually selected in this country in 
which the female deposits a single egg are the wagtails^, 
pipits’, and some of the 'warblers. The egg of the cuckoo 
is round and blunt, and though the usual colour may be 
described as being dirty white, speckled all over 'with ash or 
nutmeg brown, I have often observed a great similai’ity in 
the general colouring of the egg deposited by the female 
cuckoo with those of the intended foster-mother. 



KmaFlSITEHS. 

Thro!1oe?L' W’ - With unequal toes, 

grown up with the middil t?<^“erally 

iam. 1.^ ■AngulirostreSj Ill. 

together at the bottom ^''bea'pT, S>-own 

the birds belonging to dd. • Z "‘’S'oJ- All 

hood of streams. They lav 'cqncnt the neighbour- 

eggs, usually six, iu a hole in a^bank ^ round, shiny 

Gen. A/ccilo, L. 

plump; 'vingl^lnd’2\j;™^ 
and no difference between the ii;: 

4A Alcrdo W., L. BF 

fisher. D ^ Isfog-el, The King. 

Wnsj Lod nml wb»°”*w'"I” ''"•“tiM azm-o 

»"■!«• l»b, ...d f a,*,r''l,r .'"r ““’I"''- 

red. ‘ ^ through the eyes, rusty 

Is Gxceedino*Iy rnr/z* , 

in the southern inwiuccs of Sveden’°h^^' occasionally .seen 

b^een detected breeding in 8caudin ‘'r ^ 

Denmark. Many yea,,, r ^aid to breed in 

of Ti'olhattan, and I sawakiu(-.fi^ke/*^f^,f“5 falls 

I scarcely deemed the circii.n°,f ' ' stream. 

-t know then how rare th^rSHr;:' 

r:"T - ^^-utumr"'" 

t,eneiaiiy but spariuo-Jv fL\:nnv. i 

Denmark, and I could ‘^PO'sed over the whole of 

S.z<le«-. .ou.,.T “r <■" ■» scare,ly 

Its place in tlie latter couutrv^a " inbits. 

Wler-e„,el, a bird which is icif Z"i^ D° “? ““ 

the summer. ^ laie m Deumark durino- 

iz) 

Gen. Merops, L. 

Beak long and crooked; wino-a inr.„ j 

’ and pointed; tail 
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longj tlie two middle feathers considerably longer than the 
others. 

45. Meeops apiaster, L. Bi atare. The Bee-Eater. D. 

About the size of a common thrush. Back and wing 
coverts brown-red ; throat yellow, encircled with black; 
body underneath sea-green. The two middle tail 
feathers nearly one inch longer than the others. 

Has only been killed accidentally in the south of Sweden, 
and is very rare in Denmark. Does not breed in either 

country. 

Earn. 2 .—Tenuirostres. 

Beak long and thin, either bent or straight; legs short; 
toes divided. 

Gen. Upupa, L. 

May always be known by the long beak curved down¬ 
wards, and the high crest of feathers on the top of the head. 

46. UruPA EPOPS, L. H r fogel. The Hoopoe. D. E.. 

Length about 11 in. Back and wings black, with 
yellow-white transverse bands; tail black, with one 
white transverse band; breast, head, and front of the 
back, reddish grey, vdth a rusty yellow tinge; crest on 

the head rusty yellow, with black tips. 

Is a migrant to Scandinavia, and is distributed but par¬ 
tially and rarely over the south of both Sweden and Norwa)-, 
where it breeds, according to Nilsson. I have never seen the 
bird here, nor met with any one who has. Is very rare, 
even if it has yet been properly identified, in Einland, 

Breeds in South Denmark. 


Gen. Oerthia, L. 

Beak long, very tkin and bent; tail wedge-sliaped, stiff, 
like tlio woodpecker’s; wings short and round; feathers 

soft. 

47. Certhia familiaeis, L. Tra Ehypare. The Creepei. 

D. F. 

Length 5 inches. Above brown-grey, with oblong 
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iite spots; under parts wlii’to 77 

over til0 wings. ^ yellow-white band 

Is met with both i’ +1 
and also in South FinI.“ndlndT 

these countries throu<.-hout tl and reniains in all 

tlistributocl. ^ ^ ^ cverjwliero spar- 

^ ^ . Gen. Sifta, L. 

Ga s raiglit^ conical; tail ovon i 
twelve feathers. consisting of 

48 . SiTTA Europea L ■■ i 

I>ength about 6 in. Nuthatcli. D. P. 

streak through the eve • / "f with a black 

tail feathers blue-grey ko T “^ddlo 

Kemaius in i ■ 

where very common!' 'I'rirnot ^ 

it goes, but certainly as far how far north 

seen in Finland. Cominon ' n‘^' ’^^en 

believe, allowed that the ^ cT ' « now, I 

3—Gregaeii, III. 

'^000 i. cs:;: .latsr 

Bill 

top; -sMX;i;tal,XXt''' -t the 

^ngs pointed, fourth feather lo L^t'’"^^'^'fo^thers; 

&st. Mode of progression 

1. t^orra^.-Tail moderately rounded 

tie habitTof S^ldllto^rS^ ^‘^■'•Ptod to 

met with everywhere from the bird, which is 

^orth of Lapland. " ®°“th of Scania to the 

^TngSTit^; D. P. 

•, wmg breadth more than 4 ft.; tail 
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wedge-shaped; the closed wings 2 in. shorter than 

the tail, and half an inch shorter than the side tail 

feathers. Colour black, with purple gloss; iris with 

two circles, of which the inner is grey-brown, the outer 
white. 


The eggs of all this genus have the same character, blue- 
ish green, or pale greenish grey, with dashes, stains and 
spots of a darker shade. Build either in trees or on rocks. 
Number of eggs from five to six. The eggs of the raven 
are, of course, much larger than those of any other species. 


50. C. CoRNix, L. Gi-a, Kr&ka. The Hooded Crow. D. F. 

Length 18 in. Body colour ash grey; wings and 
tail black. First wing feather shorter than ninth. 

Is very common throughout the whole land during the 

summer months, although I fancy many leave the country 

altogether, and return with the starlings in March. A great 

many remain in the south, and even in the middle of the 

country, if the winter be open. Breed in woods solitarily, 

far inland from the coast. Assemble on the meadows in 

laige flocks, like the rooks, in the spring and autumn. Very 

common in Finland, but I think do not breed in Den- 
mark. 

The carrion crow lias harcllj been properly identified, in 
Scandinavia. Some naturalists (but I am not among the 
number) doubt whether the carrion crow is anything more 
than a local variety of the hooded crow. 


Ivjai boiling remarks that^ in the south of Denmark— 

where the carrion crow is, I fancy, more common than the 

hooded crow they assemble in the autumn in larg*e fiocks, 

as the hooded crows do in Sweden. This I never observed 
in England. 


51. C. FiiuaiLEGus, L. Raka. The Rook. D. F. 

Length 1 it. G in. Plumage black, glossed with blue; 
base ot the bill in the old bird bare, covered with a 
white scurf; body form much slenderer than in the 
crow, beak thinner, and feathers on the head and 
throat much more silky. None of the shafts of the 



JACKDAW—MAGPIE*~JAY. oo- 

Hoo 

neck feathers are apparent. More gregarious in breed 

mg and otl.er i.abits than any other crow. 

J-S cl Slim 11101’ nil O'rn Ilf fi-. ^1 T 

with eYcent in tl ° ^ ‘ * country, and rarely met 

: o.xtrenio .soutli; but I saw a pair (one of 

bavinc received a .n Wright mentions 

imm,, lecened a spocmicii trom Kittila, Lapmark 

52, C L. D.F. 

of a:«; i.s.i'ir,;' "" ’r“ r" 

Is common in all the towns in tl, ji 

the countiw • and if n t of 

winter, a great many remain l^ r 1 "’'M'-ate in the 

■my lemam bohmd, especially in the south. 

„ . Cuv. 

in thr'crlwl " wlse-shapcd. Other characters as 

53 . Pica caudata. Bay. Skata. The Jfao-pio. D. F 

Length 18 in.; tail 9 in Head tlim t i *i 
breast black, with a blue and ‘ 

breast, and belly white. ' 8’®““ 8’shoulders. 

Is universally dispensed oven all Qa t 
extreme south even nn tn W * r' ^iicbnavia, from the 

remains throughout the year ” j”’j“ Knmark; 

in sweta, ,U, ,i a" 

around their old ne.sts, as if to decide who ms'to 
.ess..,, „d to Safe p„. 

Ggh* 33riss 

Beak shorter than the head, which 7s’ covered with In 

bushy feathers; the whole pluman-o .oft 

rounded, longish. pnimngc soft and bushy; tail 

54. G^MULr s oiANDARirs, Briss. Hdtskrika. The Jay DF 

Length 14 m. Colour reddish brown-grey with bla^’ 

... 1 . yp... ,„d „.,a„ ,„i, 

blue ’vviug coverts_, with «:rm]l + 

bands; iris grey-white. No difier^nee L r 

the sexes. JJcicuce m plumage of 
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Is stationary in tlie country ttrougliout the year, 
Altliouo*li met with pretty far north, and throughout the 
whole of Finland, I never saw it myself in Lapland, but 
from what I heard, I have every reason to believe that it is 
occasionally met with there. 

55. G. Infaustus, L. Lafskrika. F. 

Smaller and more slender than the last, which, how¬ 
ever, it much resembles in form. Body colour, reddish- 
brown and grey, Avith a black-brown head j wing 
coverts, upper and under tail coverts, as well as the tail 
itself (with the exception of the two middle feathers, 

which are ash grey), rusty red. 

Is far commoner in the extreme north of the country than 
the jay is in the south and midland districts. Its southern 
limit appears to be North Wermland, from whence it is met 
with hir within the polar circle. It is a very bold, fearless 
bird. I never saw them higher on the fell sides than the 

Hmits of the pine forests. 

The nest is built in April, while deep snow is on the 
ground, g*enerally in a small fir, and in a conspicuous situa¬ 
tion ; large; formed outwardly of dead fir branches, and 
thickly lined mth feathers. Egg a little smaller than that 
of the jay; ground colour pale blue-grey, mottled and dashed 
all over, especially at the large end, with darker grey and 
h"ht brown. I fancy three eggs is the usual full number, 
like the crossbills, and, like these latter birds, the Siberian 
jay begins to sit as soon as one egg is laid. Excellently 
figured by Er. Breo as the Siberian jay.’' 

Gtgh* (jctvyocctiO/Ct&s^ Grosu# 

Beak longer tlian tlie Lead j tail moderate; appear to 
form a kind of link between the jays and the woodpeckers. 

56. Cabyocatactes outtatos, Nilss. Not kraka, Sw.; Nod- 

do kraako, Noi'V.; Piik kina-bak kinen, Fin. 6 

Nutcracker. D. P. 

Length, 1 ft. 2 in. Body, colour brown, covered 
with white drop-formed spots. Wings and tad black. 
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That the nutcracker o T»r.^ t 
the nn-cldlc a„a „o,,L ‘f 1 ;,k ° 

It appears iu nu.cJi o-rciter ' all Iioo,!:.Ii 

others. The bird i.sai:o,;^,n. years lh,„i 

and yet strange to say ,vo v T I'■nland^ 

I may say, except in tlio ^ "“''O'h 

I beliovo no one yet Jjas been ..i V|“O’^tery. 

the egg (cortainij^ not in tlm *" y antheuticato 

had three full .sets of e-ro.., tlir/T^ ’ ’ ‘‘‘^though I have 
every possible reason to l.eli‘ I J'<'‘vo 

this bird, yet as I ,h\] Z',]^ genuine eggs of 

old bird or the nest m .W/„ j ‘ 'nl 7 *"'"1 

In mo, I proenred two .sets r r “ ■'"'‘^‘cntic.ato them. 

I sent to England, and one of hut one, 

the Zoological Society by Jb- " heforo 

that of the cxainple.s then cxhibitedl'^-T' " 
ho one m which he Avas most ;> r ? ”’y ^'og'"’as 

sets were taken in South Wemihnd'Trt^ 

I li"e. In both case.s the ne t 

instance on a largo island • tl ' r , one 

-- four. I procured^ 0 'oft f - each 

that of the common fay j,,,/ «ot unliko 

Newton’s dc.scription of the nest ofTt ^ ^N’. 

he received in 1861, from tho isl 7 ^^r ""‘'^’'"^^or, which 
altic, with young Inrtl.s. This i!h ° °™’‘oIni, in tho 

the 30th May, and the youn/l ird 7 Ti’r '^ on 

days. My eggs Avere taken^esh fr’Af P^''^><aps eight 

took them, and in AA’hom I can nln ^ tho boy who 

the bird as tho nutcracker Ar ' descrilied 

Promics soon of thi,. o„j ^ vm I H i a 

received my eggs, says that in / ‘ I 

m a tract called Hassel Skol fon province, 

nuts Avhieh grow there) th^e nuteracr 

m the summer. The erro- avhieh T^‘ 1 “°*' nncommon 

cabinet is scarcely so largo"“s of 

and blunter. Very glossy Cr \ ^ thicker 

y g ossy. Ground colour green, strewed 
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11 wUli dark ask krown irregular klotokes of two 

a 1 over tke larger end. In one of tko 

tt’i TeX C ro™ed . .... .o..d th. .ddffle 

, -i„fi -ficmre cives a good general idea of the 

“r “Xf 

Sfn m cgV Hi. dg™ copied ^ 

a“i 1 f TsW i. . dr .do't “ f'c‘ f““ 

Hr'.y.' tie »st liVe *li.‘ «' ‘>‘c ‘ 

Ho saj SI ^ gj,ft grass 

“d*:;™ M. Lrgcr end dcpcr .d.. -e* .»« -f 

P™cip.n, ““ “k"7dXK. W 

. ^as no kair in ^ I Je read two otker 

pretty we agrcc^ German kooks, wkick exactly 

desciaptwns of tke e r^^^ble tkat dwarf eggs 

“f r^:;\rff won as o7tke%ikeria.n py, kave keen 
represented as the 

could not 1^-- likely'tkat they could have 

breed here, and V 

keentke eggso ^ ^le same character pre- 

and every egg m both nests u ^ rnust, I 

• 1 tlio eo-o- IS fau’ly authenticaxeu, nyc , 

csely. ifil the e y 

fancy, be fain to consider my „ ^ 

i.v. boo. '■'•'icf d«.... 

l.«d ,. *'>' 7'“ k„,k Mr. N.W.O.’. ..d 

is worth anything), speaks quite ^ke comiaiy^ 

Is said ky 1^ irkid W more 

proper, during . P ^^r«ing tke 

northerly home . ^ Kjarbdlling must have 

summer by ivi. v. 

seen authentic nest and eggs. 

Gen, Sturnns, L. 

• 1 i. * i^f rliflfAvino' from hll the others or 

Beak conical, straight, dilieiing uom 
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the family in being, depressed, not compressed II , 
Tarsus longer than the middle "Pcssod, tlironghout. 

fcatlier loDg- Gst. Tail short. f^ccond 

57. Stuknus vulgaris, L. Stare TI n 

D. F. ^^'0 Common Starling. 

Lcng-tli^ abou6 8 ni n i 

green, and blue metallic groTs aimt;''^^ 

green below, bestrewed with s,n.,ll 

spots. Both .sexes alike. Youn” "" 
spotted. ioung, grey-brown, un¬ 

is a summer mif'*rant ir» +i • 

with m all parts uji to within tliTpSw c?o 

it is not seen in Finmark. kf r av • \ ^^^®son says 

that it IS met with in <>-reat ' V however, says 

country, and even in smaller m '"i" *" of that 

immbers near Uleaborn. 

o * 

Grnci(/a, Cuv. 

oa V ong, straight, conical; head crested . i- i 

58. Gracula rosea Pi r> ■ ed; tail square. 

j uv. Roscnfiirgad Drossel mi n 
coloured Pastor. D. F 'o..,scl. ThcPo.se- 

Longth about 8 in • bo',Lr i 

..d tail ™«■■“11 

over the neck. ^ ^®ad bent back 

the example^ have Tlways^btln tfr/ Scandinavia, and 

according to Nilsson, boon once killed X 

cording to M. v. Wright, once near 21:! in Snli"^^^ 

Gen, OrioluSf X/. 

^^eak conical; leers olmr^f . 

longest; tail long, .square at^r'°®^^i feather 

than middle toe. ^ ’ tarsus not longer 

Orio^r"* Cylling. The Golden 

the point of the taf^ amUts"d '=°^crts, 

--hBght yeiw, 

19 
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beak and eye (wbicb is red ); wings and tail black ; 

female and young olive green; below wbitisb, witli 

small dark longitudinal spots. 

Appears to be very rare and only accidental in Scan¬ 
dinavia and Denmark, whereas it is very common, and breeds 
in the eastern parts of middle and south Finland. 

The nest and eggs of the golden oriole are, perhaps, the 
chastest of any ; the latter about the size of those of the 
thrush, pure white, with deep red-brown spots. 


Gen. GoraciaSf L. 

Bill robust, straight, upper mandible bent at the tip; 
nostrils basal; gape edged with stiff hairs; toes entirely 
divided ; vdngs iong pointed ; second feather longest; tarsus 
shorter than the middle toe. 

CoKACiAS GzVRKULA, L. Bla Kraka, The Roller. D. F. 

Lcugth about 13 in,; whole body colour blue-green, 
with brown-rcd back, and black wings; iiis brown- 


60. 


Is a summer migrant, and, according to Nilsson, not 
uncommon in many of the leafy ^voods in tlie middle and 
south of Sweden. I never, however, had the luck to meet 
witli it. Appears to be rare, but breeds in Finland, and 
aho in Denmark. Eggs round shiny white, laid in the hole 

of a tree. 

Fain. 4 .—Sekicati. 

Gape wide ; bc.ak short and straight; plumage soft and silky. 

Gcu. Bomhi/cilla, Briss. 

A, crest of ibathers over the neck from tlio back of the 
Load ; bright red tips on the cuds of the secondaries; beak 
broad at the root; gape wide; third wmg feather longest. 

(il. BoMEveiLiA GARKULA, Veil. Suleiisvans, Sw. Jonhi 

Ihiulu, Fin. Kukainen, Lap. The Bohemian Wax- 


,Tcy 


IV mg. 


D. F. 


Length 8 in,; body colour ash grey, with a rod-brown 
tiin'c, a nointed crest on tho back ot the hoadj wings 
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of tf 

with a red narolin.., . i-T .• ^ ^ secondaries 

ab.nd„vc.'a„ e,e a^u lra'"’ 

tail in front of tl.e j-dlon S’ t" 

on tl.o outer side yellow on tl ‘'P 

male); the colo.n-s boeo.no d ”’T' «io 

seen .noro tbl. sovL o'Sas.Wair"' ' 

tips appear on the ends' of tl,: ifSfeXsSSf "'f 

vL oU i-s da,.k brown-i-od 

lilC old foinO-lo dlffpl’^s Imf Ir + 'f] r 

in tie absence of tie wiite cdo-e tipSoftf 

primaries. Tio.so are l.n,.. “ P® tie inner fan of the 

females, but ncTCi- so'clear ca7'ii°Sr'°'7i'*'^''*“'^‘^ 

latter, tie white spots on tie ' which 

tinged with yellow Tie bhek n°r7”f' 
chin in tie female is nef r so la ^ i t’ 
tie yellow colour on the o.der L”7ff .e S’ 

as on tie tip of tie tail io -r. i i ^ manes, as well 

ochr^ and the red tips Ire felm- 7nd smllle 

and ligder yellof pitch oI lilf ulll'kf If 

sr.:;t.r:,r"ir/ 'r 

Cl Close. In females of a like ao-e • 

dom any yellow on tie primaries K i n’° * 

outer fan are white. Tie 'red ‘tins ^ ■!7 

altogether wanting. ^ or 

Description of a youno- bird ef n 
tember 13ti, 1850 by m'’ v W ■ . ^ ®®P" 

was yory unike tie old bird. Head all - n ^ 
back of tie neck, ear tracts f ' l ! 

upper tail coyerts ash grey with akeio^T*^ 

beak and tie eve a hlaei ^^^^ow tinge ; between tie 

pale grey; forehead whiLfl;7iII blmlfki• ‘T 
tmge under the black at tie back of tie p ^ ^ 

tie eye a small white band, as in tie old bi 1 ^fi’ 

-potted, after that tie clloi: if “ 
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of the neck as well as the body darker grey-brown, with 
pale longitudinal streaks. The feathers here have pale grey 
ochrc-ycllow edges; middle of the breast and belly pale, 
nearly white, and unspotted; sides of the rump pale grey; 
tail beneath tinged with dull rusty brown; back and shoul¬ 
ders paler and more yellow-grey than in the adult bird. 
Wings and tail exactly as I have described above in the 
birds of the year; beak pale yellowish; head grey; legs 
light lead coloured; iris brown. The crop was filled with 
blackberries and the remains of insects. 

The summer home of the waxwing, as far as we at pre¬ 
sent secin to know, appears to be within the Polar circle. I 
believe no nest has been as yet obtained farther south than 
the one I procured at Quickiock, although I have every 
reason to believe that they breed farther south, even as low 
as Ostersund, in 63° north lat. About the end of autumn, 
probably early in November—but this depends upon the sea¬ 
son,—large flocks travel down the country, clearing ojGf all the 
mountain ash berries as they pass along, like a swarm of 
locusts. These migrations do not appear altogether to be 
regulated by the state of the weather, or the profusion of food. 

I have, however, remarked that their first appearance in 
Wermland preludes the first fall of snow. One thing, how¬ 
ever, is certain, that of late years we have never seen such 
flocks of ^vaxwings in the middle of Scandinavia as we used 
to do some few years back. In default of mountain ash 
berries they will eat the berries of the juniper, and on their 
return in the spring, which is usually early in April, I hate 
observed them feeding on the young rye wherever it was 
bare. I fancy in their summer home they are chiefly insec¬ 
tivorous ; in flight and habits they much resemble the star¬ 
ling. Their note, according to Nilsson, in the winter is low 
and melodious. I never (and I have had many in confine¬ 
ment) knew one utter any other sound than a kind of 
hissing twitter, which is principally heard when a flock 
sweeps down on to the top of a rowan tree. 

The nest, which has now been obtained from many places 
in Lapland, is built apparently in the birch as well as in 
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the pine forests, at different distances from tlio ground, 
and the birds do not appear to breed in colonies. It 
is thick and clumsy in appearance; the walls of fine fir 
branches mixed with the moss Usnea harhata, leaves, and 
inwardly lined with dry grass, and sometimes feathers. The 
usually five, are thickly strewed with small black- 
brown spots, and dots, on a pale greenish white bottom 
colour. They are scarcely so long as those of the common 
bunting, but nearly as thick, and blunter and rounder. 

The bii ds breed in June, and are very quiet during the 
breeding season, and the old female darts away from the 
nest when distuibed, betraying* little of that anxiety which 
chaiactei ]zes most other birds under the same circumstances 
and as the Lapland forests have not till lately been much 
^^ploied by oologists, there is little wonder that the brecd- 
ing habits of this bird have so long remained a mystery. Still 
it does appear strange that out of all the Swedish naturalists 
who have visited Lapland, no one should liavc been able to 
give any good account of either nest or eggs, till Mr. Wollcy 
untied the Gordian knot in 1856. 

I may here add, that the Carolina wax wing, or cedar 
bird, which may be confounded with our European wax- 
wing, has the belly of a pale yellow colour. The wings of 
both sexes are of a plain deep slate colour, without any white 
or yelloiv marldngs, and the female has never any red appen¬ 
dages to the secondaries. 

Fam. 5.—Fissieostres. 

Bill very short and broad; gape wide, extending beneath 
the eyes; feet weak. 


NOCTURNAL. 

Eyes very large ; plumage soft. 

Gen. Capriynulgusy L, 

Bill short, flat, and broad; tarsi short; toes long and power¬ 
ful ; hind toe joined to the inner at the base; tail rounded 
with ten feathers; wings long; second feather longest. 
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G2. Capri MULGUS EuROPiEUS^ L. Natt Skarra. Tke Niglit 

Jar. D. F. 

Length about 10 in,; tail 2 in, beyond the closed 
wings. Colour^ above grey, spotted with longitudinal 
black spots and streaks ; marked underneath with rusty 
3 ’ellow, and black-brown transverse bands. The female 
is like the male in colour, but entirely wants the large 
white spots on the inner fan of the wing feathers, and 
the wdiite tip on the outer tail feather. 

Is a summer migrant to Sweden, and although it seems 
to go pretty far up, is not met with in Lapland. The eggs, 
usually two, laid on the ground among heather, are oblong 
shiny white, marbled with brown and grey spots and dashes. 
Common in Finland as far up as Kupio. 

DIUPvNAL. 

Eyes moderate; plumage close. 

Gen. CypselaSj Ill. 

Wings long and curved, hke scymitars. Second feather 
longest; tail cloven, ten feathers; tarsus very short; plumed 
to the toes, which aro aU in front. 

63 . Cypselus Apus, L. Torn Svala. The Swift. D. F. 

Length 7 in.; wings 1-J- in. longer than the tail. 
Colour altogether black, with a greenish tint; throat 
white. 

!Met with everywhere, far up vdthin the Polar circle. The 
Alpine swift has once been in the w^inter found dead in Lod- 
dcrup church, in Denmark. 

Gen. Hlrundoy L. 

Tail deeply cloven; the two side feathers considerably 
larjrer than the rest. 

o 

6 1<. lIiKUNDO PusTicA, L. Ladu Svala. The Swallow. D, F. 
Length about 7 in. Colour, above all black, with a 

O ^ 

blue gloss; forehead and tlu'oat red-bro’svn; breast, belly, 
and under tail coverts whitish; tail feathers "Nvith a 
white spot on the inner fan. 

]More common than the last, and goes quite as liigh up. 
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Gen. Chchdon, Boie. 

Tail moderate^ not deeply cloven. 

Grbica^ li. Hus Svala. Tlio Martin. H. F. 

Length o V in. Colour, black above, with a blue 

gloss , upper tail coverts, breast, and belly, white; tail 

very little cloven; no sj^ot on the feathers; legs 
feathered to the claws. 

Equally common both in the south of Sweden and Lap- 
land. 

66. H. Hiparia, L. Strand Svala. The Sand Martin. D. F, 
All the upper parts, and a transverse band on the 
breast, bro-^vn. Logs and toes bare, not feathered. ' 
Very common in many parts, but local. I did not ob¬ 
serve them so common, however, in Lapland as the last. 

Earn. G.— Dentieostkes. Song Binds. 

Tip of the upper mandible slightly toothed and hooked; 
outer toe united to the middle one at the base. 

Gen. Musclcapa, L. 

Bid shoit, broad at the base, which is furnished with 
bristles ; wings long and pointed; third and fourth feathers 

longest; hind toe long; tail even at the end; extends one 
half beyond the closed wings. 

67. Musctcapa Grisola, L. Gra Flugsnapparc. The 

Spotted Flycatcher. D. F. 

Length 6 in.; upper parts brown ash; under parts 
^^kite, head and breast dusky spotted. Second wdng 

feather longer than fifth, fij’st scarcely longer than 
nearest covert. 

Has a wide range over Scandinavia, to far up within 

the Polar circle. Eggs greyish white, red-brown, spotted 
all over. 

All the flycatchers are summer migrants to Scandinavia, 

68. M. Parva, Bechst. Liten Flugsnappare, L). 

Length 4 a in. Colour, above brown, unspotted; 
below whitish without spots; on the breast shaded 
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witli rusty gr^y ; tail feathers blackish; the four outer 
ones on each side white over the middle. Second wing 
feather shorter than fifth; first much longer than the 
nearest wing covert. 

This is figured in Dr. Breeds Birds of Europe’^ as the red¬ 
breasted flycatcher, but his figure represents the bird with a 
far redder breast than I have ever seen. Is only accidental, 
and very rare in the North. Met with in South Bussia 
although not in Finland. Egg resembles that of the last. 

69. M. Atricapilla, L. Svart och hvit Flugsnappare. The 

Pied Flycatcher. D. F. 

Length 5A in. Colour, male black above, white under¬ 
neath ; female brown above, white grey underneath. A 
large white spot on the wing; second primary shorter 
than the fifth ; the first a little longer than the nearest 
wing* covert; first, fourth, and sixth of one colour; the 
second and third side feathers of the tail white towards 
the tip of the outer fan. The male has a white forehead, 
but no white collar. 

Was formerly very rare in Scandinavia ; now, however, 
it is met with in many places both in Sweden and Norway, 
but is, I fancy, local. I saw many up in Quickiock, Lapland, 
where, rather contrary to their habits in other parts, they 
nearly always frequented w’’ater, and bred in old willows. 
Nest in a hollow tree or stone ; eggs five, pale blue. 

70. M. Albicollis, Tern. Hvithalsad Flugsnappare. D. 

Very similar to the last in size and appearance. The 
second wing feather is, however, longer than the fifth; 
the second and thii’d side feathers of the tail, white on 
the outer fan. The male has a plain white ring around 
the neck, and a white forehead. 

The male is easily distinguished in the breeding season, 
but the males in winter plumage, the females, and young 
birds of both species, may easil}’ be mistaken for each other. 

Is rare in Scandinavia, but breeds on the Isle of Gotland. 
Accidental in Denmark, Nest in a hollow tree; five eggs, 
resembling the last. 
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Excellently figured by Dr. Breo as the “ white collared 
lijcatcner. ^ 

Gren. Laninsj L. 

Bill strong, straight, hooked at the point; stiff bristles 
on le gape ; nostrils covered wth bristly feathers from the 
forehead,- claws strong; tail long, more or less graduated. 

a, very good transition from the falcons 

to the warblers, and should properly stand next to the 

Mapaces. 

71. Lanius Excobitok, L. Storro Tornskata. The Ash- 

coloured Shrike, F. D, 

Length 10 in.; tail 3 a in. beyond the closed wings, 
o our pale ash blue above; below whi^e; a black 
band through the eye; wings black, with two white 
spots on each ; tail graduated, black ; sides and tip 
white, b irst wing feather broad, reaching beyond the 
fust wing spot, second primary much shorter than the 
third, which is longest. The females and young have 
the under parts finely watered with a darker colour, 
s ocal, and nowhere very common. I never met with 
t e nest except in Lapland. Eeniaiiis in the middle and 

south of the country, throughout the winter, but I never saw 
it m Wermland during* the summer. 

Ihe nest^ usually placed in a small fir, is one of the 

warmest and most comfortable I ever saw; built outwardly 

of dead fir branches, and lined with a very thick layer of 
feathers. 

Eggs five; considerably larger than those of the red- 
backed shrike ; greenish white, marbled ndth grey and brown. 
They go to nest in Laiiland early in May. 

72. L, Minor, Gmel. Svartpannad Tornskata. D. P. 

Length about 8 in.; colour above ash grey, under¬ 
neath white, with a rosy tint on the sides and breast; a 
deep black band over the forehead, and througli the 
eyes; wings black, with only one white spot; tail 
black, white on the sides; first wing feather small. 


I 
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pointed^ only readies to the white wing spot; second 
primary scarcely shorter than the thii’d: tail not so 
much graduated as in the last. 

Is not nearly so destructive to small birds as the last^ 
its principal food being insects. 

The nest and eggs rather resemble those of the last. 
Bothj however, are small, and the egg more bluish white, 
with the brown dashes always much larger. 

Is only accidental either in Scandinavia, Denmark, or 
Finland, and never breeds here. Figured by Dr. Bree as the 
lesser grey shrike/^ 

73. L. CoLLURio, L. Brunryggad Tornskata. The Red- 

backed Shrike. D. F. 

Length about 7 in.; back, red-brown, no spot on the 
wings; head, back of the neck, and rump in male ash blue, 
in female red-brown ; under parts white in male, tinged 
Avith rose red, in female with light brown wavy lines. 

Is a summer migrant to Scandinavia, and does not go 
up much above the middle of the country. 

The Avoodchat is unknown in Scandinavia, but is met 
with in parts of Denmark. 

Gen. Saxicolay Bechst. 

Bill flat at the base; nostrils round in a groove; wings 
long, third and fourth quills longest j tail even, reaching 
about half of its length beyond the closed Avings. Are all 
spring migrants to Scandinavia; build on or near the 
frround. Ejicfs six, of different shades of blue. 

o o o ^ 

74. Saxicola Rubetha, Bechst. Busk sqviitta. The Whin- 

chat. D. F. 

Leno-th 5 in.: colour above black, with rusty grey 
feather edges; a Avhite stripe above the eye; a white 
spot on the wings; chin and sides of the throat white; 
throat and breast rusty brown; tail white at the root, 
then black. Sexes differ but little in plumage. 

Is common everywhere in the summer from Scania to 
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withm Polar circle. I observed tbem bigb up on the 
Lapland fells, but not so bigb as the wbcatear. 


75. S. PoBicoLV, Becbst. Svart Lakad Busk sqvatta. 

i-lie btoiiccliat. D. 

Mucb resembles tbo last in size and .appearance, but 

0 iio.a IS ^ ach; no white band over the eyes; tail 

feathers totally black-brown without white, ‘and the 

first wing- primary is much longer than the nearest 
wing covert. ueaicsi 

Is quite accidental in both Scandinavia and Denmark 
and not known in Finland. -‘-'cnm.ii k, 

76. S. .^NANTHE. Beeh«l -i. m. 

, iicclist. sten sqvatta. The Whoatoar. 

Length 6 in.; back grey; rump, forehead, and a 
siea-over tie eyes white; a black b.and throiioh the 

eye; tail square at the end, white with a blade tip 

Female is more rusty grey, and in the autumn both the 
young and old birds are much alike. 

navfa irthe throughout all Scandi- 

fi e n goes far into Lapland and high 

Up on the fells to tlic very snow region. 

Sylviida’. Wakblers. 

Bill slender, with a few weak bristles at the base, com¬ 
pressed on the anterior half; nostrils basal, lateral, placed 
m a broad groove, and half covered wth a membrane; 
arsus longer than the middle toe ; third and fourth 
wmg feahers longest; outer toe united at base to mid- 

fquirm “ 

The warblers foi-m one of the largest divisions of our 
birds, and one which it is .almost impossiblo to separate into 
genera I think the amangement which I have adoiited is 
one of the simplest, although the strictly scientific naturalist 
ay piobably find fault with it. The warblers are all sum¬ 
mer migrants to Scandinavia, leaving in the autumn, although 
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I have seen an occasional robin in the Wermland forests 
during the severest winter. 

They are for the most part small, plain-coloured little 
birds, frequenting bushes, groves, plantations, and reeds, 
and all sing more or less well. In most species the female 
differs very little in plumage from the male. 

Section 1.— Sylvia, Keys, and Bias. Curruca, Bechst. 

TREE WARBLERS. 

Beak small, as high at the root as it is broad; legs 
rather short, toes weak. Distinguished by their uniform 
dull grey colour, are very lively and all good singers. They 
build deep but thin nests, in bushes or small trees, and 
the eggs of all may be at once known by their grey-brown, 
shiny, mottled character, not spotted. Those of the black 
cap, are much larger than any of the others. Those of the 
garden warbler, and white throat, are often very much alike 
in size and markings. Those of the lesser white throat, much 
smaller than any. Number of eggs four to six. Frequent 
gardens, woods, and plantations. 

77. Sylvia Atricabilla, Lath. Svarthufvad Sangare. 

The Blackcap. D. P. 

Length 6 in.; colour ash grey above, wdth an olive 
green tinge; throat, breast, and sides pale ash grey; 
head in male black, in female bi’own ; logs lead coloured. 
The first wdng feather longer than the nearest covert, 
second much shorter than fourth. 

Is sparingly distributed over this whole continent, from 
the extreme south at least, as far up as Tornea Lapland, I 
think it is the finest songster of all. 

78. S. Hoetensis, Bechst. Tradgard SS.ngare. The 

Garden Warbler. D. F. 

Length fi.V in.; first wing feather much shorter than 
the nearest covert; second longer than the fourth; third 
longest; colour above brown olive grey; breast and 
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sides pale grey, with a yellowish tinge ; legs and beak 

lead coloured; whitish feathers on the edges of the 
eyelids ; iris red-brown. 

Is met with as far up at least as Quickiock, Lapland. Is 
7uore common everywhere than the last. 


79. S. CiNEREA, Lath. Gra Sangare. The White Throat 

D. F. 

About the size of the last; top of the head cinereous; 
ac ^ and wing coverts^ grey-brown ; throat and belly 
pure white; breast pale rose red (which is wantini. in 
the female) ; logs brown-yellow; iris nut brown; all 
the inner wing feathers, and the larger coverts are 
broadly edged with rusty yellow, and this will distin¬ 
guish the bird at all seasons. First wing feather 
shorter than nearest covert, second like the fourth. 

About as common as the last, but I do not think it -ocs 
SO far north. ^ 


80. S. CuRRUCAj Lath. Ai^fc Sangare. The Lesser White- 

throat. D. F. 

Scarcely so large as the last, which it rather resem¬ 
bles, but the wings want the rusty, and tho breast 
the rosy tinge; head and rump ash grey, under parts 
silvery white; shoulders ash grey; legs dark lead 

coloured. First wing feather longer than the nearest 
covert, second like sixth, third longest. 

About as common and widely spread as the last. 


81. S. Nisoeia, Bechst. Brdstvattrad Sangare. D. F. 

The largest of all the northern warblers. About 7 in. 

long; body colour above dark ash grey, white below 

with brown-grey wavy bars or streaks; tail feathers 

grey-brown, the two outer ones with a white spot on 

the point of the inner fan. The male becomes much 

darker after the breeding season. Legs grey; eye 

bright yeUow. Excellently figured by Dr. Breo as the 
barred warbler/^ 
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Confined to the south-east of Sweden. Rare in Den¬ 
mark, where, however, it breeds. Has only once been 
observed in Finland. 

The nest is large, placed in a bush, and the eggs, gene¬ 
rally five (not larger than those of the black cap, although 
the bird appears considerably larger), are more spotted than 
blotched, with ash grey on a white ground. Dr. Bree’s 
coloured figure gives a very good representation of the egg, 
but his spots arc rather larger than I have generally seen 
them. 

Section 2. TPiccdulfi^ Bechst. Lusciolctj Keys, and Bias. 

BUSH WARBLERS. 

Beak slender, broader than high at the root; tarsus 
longer than the middle toe, smooth in front; tail always 
more or less red-brown; eyes and feet large. 

Frequent bushy tracts and thick-leaved plantations; 
build in banks, holes in stubs, between tree roots, generally 
or never, far from the ground. The nest is large, and the 
eggs, although they vary, are of one single uniform colour, 
except in the robin, which is white, often thickly spotted 
with red, so that the ground colour appears reddish. In 
this class the females differ in colour from the males, more 
tlian in any other, and the young at first are always 
spotted. 

82. Lusciola Philomela, Keys, and Bias. Nordlig Nak- 

tcrgal. D. F. 

Is very similar to the common nightingale, but rather 
larger, and the colours are duller. May, however, be 
distinguished at once by the difference of the ^^dng 
feathers. The first is ver}^ small, pointed, and much 
shorter than tho nearest wing covert; the second is 
like the third, and longer than the fourth. In the 
common nightingale, tho first wing feather is equal 
to tho nearest covert, and the second is like the 
fifth. 

Is mot with only in tho south-eastern provinces of 
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Sweden, as .far up as Gotland, but never on fl.o ^ 

re:tfet"tiSToutr'^: Norw:;^*^;: 

far as Lipparvirtr^ in Tuo”^ whore it goes up as 

Denmark."^ fts jn-L Lf bo ^ 

Europe. ^ to bo the east of 

E:gured by Dr. Breo as the -thrush uirditino-alc’’ but 

Morns, ni bis-British Birdo ” r xi but 

Moy. (whicli belongs to tl,„ "f‘ 

“ List of Eiii-onoaii'’Bir(l3 ” ' outl in Breo’s 

as the “ thmsb ivarblei-” ^ svai-bior) 

»lo“toort'o?f(«■">* ai-Win- 
Nc« ani “ ?'■“»" ‘° f*-». 

nightinoaie cSor ''' '“»'»«■■ 

Sab to si g aslr ‘ Tl ” 

W tho Inoito W ii ’ I ««™ 

The common nightingale (L. LmcLnia, Eovs and i 
» not clearly identified in cither Sc.ndinavi. o, Fin^d 

bat rs known in Denmark, where it is, ho" e« n^i 

common. ^ •‘^^vyuvci, not 

83. L. SuEciCA, Keys, and Bias.; S. CcEpcirrnrk 71 n 

ahdken. Ibe Blue-throated Warbler. D P 

It is the opinion of Dr. Bree that the Swedish bino 
roated warbler, figured by him in his -Birds of Europe » 

given the name 

of the Scandinavian blue-throated warbler for it is or 1 

land) and which is characterized by hai-iug the spot on tl!n 
San -^tead of white, is notLio. 

Siose ni blue-throated iwu-bler 

hose native homo appears to be the south of Europe But 

before exactly agreeing with this opinion which , 
entertained by many other naturalist, I koidd ceit, f 
recommend a careful examination and comparison of tan^ 
specimens, in both summer and winter plumao-e • and this I 
fancy, has never yet been done. I do ntt know what is tL 
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exact \Nanter plumage of o?tr Scandinavian Mue-throated 
warbler^ and tliis perhaps will be difficult to prove^ because, 
unless it retains the yellow patch through the winter, it 
would be hard to distinguish it at that season from the 
British bird; but if it can be clearly proved that the northern 
bird retains the yellow patch through the winter, and that 
the southern form has a white throat patch at that season, I 


tliink tliat they should then be considered as two species. 
Moreover, 1 think that, upon a careful examination, some 
diflercnces in structure will be found. I know nothing of 
the breeding ha-bits of the white-throated bird, for it has 
never in a single instance been noticed in Scandinavia, nor 
does it appear that our Scandinavian form has ever been 
seen in England. 

Description of our Swedish blue-throated warbler, from 
fresh-killed specimens :—Length 5-t in. to in ; from carpus 
to tip of wing 3 in.; tail 2 in,; beak 4t 1. ; from gape G 1.; 
tarsus 1 in. 1 1. ; middle toe 71.; hind toe 4.Jr 1. (Sw, measure). 
First Avin<^’ feather much longer than the nearest wine covert; 
second a very little shorter, or equal to the sixth; third 
longest. Colour, above dark olive-grey; brown throat; in the 
male bright blue, with a reddish yellow spot in the middle; 
in the female white, with a black border; the inner half of 
the tail red-browni, the outer half black, but the two middle 
feathers arc wholly brown; iris brown; legs dark yellowish 


grey. 

The young birds in the first dress, have the breast and 
sides rusty grey, with confused spots. The old males in the 
autumn have the throat whitish rusty yellow, edged with 
black ; sides of throat blue above, then a yellowish red spot; 
below that a transverse blue streak, below which are some 
black spots; and the rest of the breast is rusty red. The 
lower figure in Dr. Bree’s plate is the female—the upper 
one the male. They arc in breeding plumage. 

Is never seen in the middle or south of Scandinavia, 
except just in the periods of migration, for they all appear to 
go up to the northern fell tracts to breed, and their southern¬ 
most summer range appears to bo between 62*^ and 63° north 
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]at. I Lavo twice killed tko bird iu Werndand while 

and both times in high g.-ass by the river Ti e 
but the pnuapal migration does not take place thromd; 
Sweden for it is supposed that the NorwegiL birds p^s 

Finland. ' ^ Swecbsh birds through 

Ihe song of the bluo-throafr.fl ^.-11 
1-1 T . , cnioatecl warbler i.s verv cloav 

highj and so varied^ that amono. +],„ t •/ ^ ’ 

r ff o n T liuong tiic L/ai:)s ifc o’ocs l^v 

name of “ Saddan Kiollinen ” o,. 1 i i . ^ »y tlio 

1 , . or hundred tommes Tf 1.^ 

clearly an aquatic warbler in its habits to . t ‘ 

with it in Lapland in the breedinr- ' ^ itevcr mot 

fell meadows, in bushes, by the side of sS°” <5'^cepb in the 

although, after the youno-could lb- fi.„ n i- 

™.,d ,ate tlen. ..Z, c. b'tte'^ 1“'”'"™' 

]2jo*li. ° out iicvxr very 

The nest always on. or in the ground oftnn o b i 

formed altogether of dry grass; cup-slnpod F 

Wue,sh g.-ee„, .'usty ^4 ri.*:'t 

eggs a rusty ajipcarauce. ^ fe vin,^ tlio 

“■ dV ’■io E.d. 

Leng-th 6 in. Upper part dark olive green, or o-rey- 

bronm; wings and tail dark brown, with rusty broini 
edges; throat and breast red. ^ 

Aiyough a spring migrant to Scandinaida, some remain 
here ^.oughout the winter, and those which do m" 1 o 
leave the latest, and return perhaps the earliest of ° 

migvant. During the summer tlmy are met with gSe^a^y 
throughout the country, almost as far up as wdlun t 
po ar circle. Unlike the British robin, they seldom approach 
the dwellings of man hcre-at least in the middle of tl 

countiy-but are usually seen in the deep forests I no 
met with the robin in Lapland ^ ^ ^ 


85. 


^ sterrTp!"^^"' The Red- 

About the size of the redbreast, but more slender Tail 
and rump rusty red; the middle feathers brown; the mde, 

20 
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throat black ; breast rusty red; forehead white; back 
ash grey ; the female above brown-grey ; thi'oat whitish ; 
breast reddisli Ijrown; second wing feather like sixth; 
third a little shorter than fourth, which is longest. 

Is met with in the summer, dispersed over all Scandi¬ 
navia, from Scania up to Enare, Lapland, 70^^ north lat,, and 
next to the willow warbler, is the commonest of all the 
wai'biers, both in Scandinavia as well as Finland. 

86 . L. Tithys, Keys, and Bias. Svart Bodstjert. Tithys’ 

Bedstart. D. 

About the size of the last, but may at once be dis¬ 
tinguished by the darker colour of the whole body, the 
different proportionate length of the Aving feathers, and 
the total absence of all red on the body, except the tail. 
Tail as in the last, but scarcely so bright; in the male 
throat and breast black ; head, neck and back ash blue ; 
no white on the forehead as in the last; in the female 
body colour above daid^ ; below paler ash gi'oy; second 
wing feather like the seventh; third, fourth, and fifth 
nearly equal, and longest. 

Is only accidental in the North ; only three examples are 
recorded as killed in Sweden, and none in Norway, The 
first at Upsala many years since; the second, a female, 
was shot by myself in the spring of 1851, near Kullen, 
ill Scania ; and the third, a young male, AA'as taken in 
autumn at Stockholm by Conservator Monies. Accidental 
in Denmark, and not known in Finland. Unlike the last, 
the eggs of which are light blue, the eggs of this species are 
pure white. 


Section 3 .—Flccdulaf Keys, and Bias. 

TL^ANTATION WARBLERS. 

Beak thin and small, more broad than high at the root; 
legs thin and weak ; wings longer than in the tree Avarblers, 
reaching beyond half the tail, which is indented; the outer¬ 
most or second feather longest. May be known by their 
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olive green or yellow colour. Are principally found in leafy 
plantations^ and all^ with the cxccj^tioii of the firsts build a 
thin cup-shaped nest on the gTouud_, under a busli or tree 
root, ii'ggs all distinctly and minutely spotted with red or 
1 eddish biown^ generally on a clear white g’roniid, 

— llippolais, Bp. 

Beak very broad at the root, and depressed throughout 
the whole length; legs with from four to five notches. 

87. Bicedula niPPOLAis, Keys, and Bias. Bastard JSTakter- 

gal. The Melodious Willow AVarbler, D. F. 

Length about 5 in. Colour, greenish g'rey above; 
all the under parts, from tlie chin to the tail, bright 
yellow; secondaries and side tail feathers with white 
giey edges; legs load grey. First wing feather 
shorter than the coverts ; second shorter than fourth, 
longer than fifth; third longest; tail square, brown. 
The female scarcely differs in plumage from the male. 

Certainly the finest warbler of this class in Scandinavia, 
and is disj^ersed throughout the summer (but sparingly) over 
the whole of the south and middle of the country, at least as 
far up as Wermland ; in Norway, north of ah’ondthcim; in 
Finland, as far up as Kupio Land. Is seldom met with in 

fii woods, only in such plantations where birch and leafy 
trees are mixed with bushes. 

Of all the warblers, I think this builds the sweetest little 
nest, and lays the handsomest eggs. I have generally found 
the nest in June, in a small tree, perhajis four feet from the 
ground, placed in a cleft between the branches ; formed of 

giuss and leaves, ornamented outwardly with the white 
outer bark of the birch, and inwardly lined with horse hair. 
Eggs generally five, larger than those of the wood warbler, 
rose-red, thinly bestrewed, especially towards the largerend, 
with round purple-black spots and streaks. 

There is a great resemblance between this warbler and a 
continental species, VielloFs willow warbler,'-' *5^. Hip- 
polais (Tern.), Ficedula icterina (Keys, ^nd Bias.); and Dr. 
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Brco observes—^‘'Wc have tbe two birds tbe samo size, 
colour, and form, but they may be distinguished by the fol¬ 
lowing characters :—In SyJvia hippolais (the Scandinavian 
bird) the wing in repose does not reach half w^ay to the 
tail, and the first primary is equal, or nearly equal, to the 
fifth; in S. ieferina the wing is always longer by two-fifths 
of an inch or more, than that of S. liippoJais, and it conse- 
qncntl}' reaches l)cyond the middle of the tail, and the first 
primary is equal in length to the third; and these distinc¬ 
tions are constant botli in male and female.^^ 

AVhatcver confusion has existed in the synonymes of 
these two birds, and this has not been slight,it seems 
clear that the Swedish Bastard Naktergah^ is the true 
MotaciUa hrppolals of Linnaeus. 

B.— PhyJIojmeuste, Mey. 

Beak outwardly compressed, thin. Legs slender, with 
few notches. 

88 . F. SiBiLATRix, Keys, and Bias. Gron Sangare. The 

AVood A^arblcr. D. F. 

Length, 4^ in. Upper parts, bright yellow-green, 
with a yellow streak over, and a dark one through 
the cjG. Front of the neck and sides of the head 
yellow. Breast, belly, and under tail coverts, white; 
rump, light green. First wing feather shorter than 
the covert, second a little shorter than fourth, third 
longest. Legs brown. The outer tail feathers rather 
the lono-est. 

c_> 

Is tolerably common throughout the wLole of the middle 
and south of Scandinavia; certainly as far up as Stockholm, 
but does not appear to go nearly so far north as the next, 

89. F. Trochilus, Iveys, and Bias. Ldf Sangaro. The 

AA^illow AA^arbler. D. P. 

About the size of the last, which it rather resembles. 
Colour above, pale oli've green, tinged with yellow; 
under tail coverts j^ellow. Legs yellowy-brown. Front 
of the neck and breast yellowish. The paler coloured 
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legs, longer wingSj and purer yellow colour, dis¬ 
tinguishes this from the last. The first wing featlicr 

longer than the nearest covert; second shorter than 
fifth, longer than sixth. 

Is much commoner in Scandinavia than the last, and is 

met with throughout the country, from Scania up to the 
North Cape. 

90. F. ALiETiNA, Nilss. Gran Sangare. The Chiff Chaff 

D. F. 

Rather smaller than the last. Upper parts grey- 
brown, tinged with olive green; under, yellowisli 
white. First wing feather mucli longer than the 
nearest covert; second mucli shorter than fifth, shorter 
than sixth, equal to the seventh. Legs dark bi'own. 

Is met with in many of the fir forests in tlie middle 

of the country, but nowhere so common as tlio last; nor 

does it appear to go so far north, although I shot one 
example at Quickiock. 

Tlie Dartford warbler is unknown in the north. 


Section 4.— Calamohcrpe, Boie. 

MAKSH W^ARBLERS. 

Foiehead flat, beak strong’, broad at the root; a few 
biistles at the gape. Wing’s short, rounded. Feet and 
claws large. Tail long*, rounded. Colour, g’enei’ally browm- 
grey; in some tinged with olive green. 

-A.ie always met w^ith among* bushes, reeds, and g’rass, 
in the neighbourhood of wuiter. Some of them build a 

hanging nest. The egg.s are generally more mottled than 
spotted, 

91. CALAiiOHERPE PHRAGiiiTis, lloie. Saf Saiigui’c. The 

Sedge Warbler. D. F. 

Length, 5 a in. Upper plumage olive brown. Spotted 
on the back and shoulders w^’ith brown. Ujipcr parts 
rusty bro'wn, unsjDottcd; rump y^ellow. A broad, 
streak over the eyes, and the under parts y^cllowisli 
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white. Secondaries with broad pale grey edges. 
Fi rst wing feather shorter than the wing covert; second 
and third alike, and longest. Tail 1-^in. long, broad 
and rounded. Iris red-brown. Legs flesh-coloured 
grey. 

Is partially distributed over the whole of the countiy, 
as flir at least as Stockholm, Supposed to be met with 
in the north of Lapland, but this I believe, is by no 
moans well authenticated. Is the only one of the marsh 
warblers met wdth in Finland. 


92. C. Artodinacea, Boie. Ror Sang are. The Reed 

Warbler. D. 

About the size of the last, but may always be dis¬ 
tinguished by the lighter coloured, unspotted body, and 
longer tail, 2 in. Second wing feather like the fourth; 
third a little longer, and longest. 

Is much rarer than the last in Scandinavia, and I fancy 

confined to the south of the country. I have shot it near 
Gothenburg. 

The nests of the reed warblers which I have taken, have 
invanably been cup-shaped, suspended a foot or so above 
the water s edge, fastened between upright reeds growing 
in the wntcr. Fg’g’S 'svhitish, mottled green, I never myself 
took the nest of the sedge W’arbler in such a situation. 
The latter nest is ahvays built wdth much less care, placed 
often on or close to the ground, by the side of the river, 
among sedge and high grass, and the eggs have the ap¬ 
pearance of being marbled with pale brown, often rather 
resembling those of the yellow wagtail, but darker. As 
in Lugland, I fancy this bird is local, but they both fre¬ 
quent the same tracts. 

93. C. PALUSTRIS, Bechst. Karr Sangare. D, 

In size, colour, and appearance, much resembles the 
reed w'arbler, but the rusty yellow tinge on the sides 
of the body, the light bluo legs, and the orange-yellow 
(not orange-red) gape, are aU good marks of distinc- 
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tion. Moreover tho wing is joroportionably longer^ 

and tlie second "wing featlier is considerably longer 

than the fourth, nearly even with the third, whicli^ is 
longest. 

Phe breeding habits of this *^^uiarsh warbler more resemble 
those of tho sedge v arbler, although tho egg is more liho 
that of the reed wai'bler, but not so green. 

Is said to be the finest songster of all the water warblers. 
It does not frequent tho same localities as either of the two 
last, but in Sweden is generally found in the vicinity of 
water, among low bushes or nettles, corn, high grass, etc., 
and in the summer most among green rye or peas. Is 
seldom seen, but the song, which is so unlike that of either 
of tllG Icistij Cflllliot fclll to strilvG tllG Gcir Jit OllCG* 

It is met with in the south and south-west of Scania 
and also in Denmark, but, as Kjarbolling observes, it has 
so long been confounded with the last, that it is hard to 
define its projicr limits or localities. 

The aquatic warbler {Sylvia aqiiatica, Tern.), the grass- 
hopper warbler {8* locustclla-y Boie), the great sedg'e warb¬ 
ler, or thrush warbler ( 8 , turdoides, Mey), and the 8. 
cavicetiy Naum, or i^triata^ Drehm., are included in the Danish 
fauna, but none of them have been identified either in 
Sweden, Noinvay, or Finland. 

I fancy this 8. Cciricefi must be cither the Sylvia ayua^ 
tica, or a variety of tho 8, ijlLvayrnitis (sedge warbler), both 
of which it very much resembles. I do not find it figured 
in Breeds “Birds of Europe,’" or mentioned in his list 
as a species, but in his list of synonymes to the aquatic 
warbler he gives, Calamodyta Sclicenohcenus et Cariceii, Bp., 
1838; Gerbe; Diet, 1348 ; so he probably considers it as 
the same bird. 

Kjarbolling gives it the Danish name of star sangare, 
and describes it—Pale yellow-grey, black spotted. Rump 
rusty red. A yellow-white stripe over the eye. Forehead 
black with a yellow-grey stripe in the middle. Wing 
feathers edged with pale grey. Under parts yellowish 
white, with many fine blackish streaks on the front of the 
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breast and sides ; and he adds : It differs from the S, Sclice- 
nohccuKs in the smaller size of the five streaks on the head, 
and from S, aqnatica by the longer beak, the shorter 
tarsi, the sliortcr wings, the colour of the back, and the 
sharper, dark streaks on the sides and breast 

Nilsson notices two other warblers, both new species. 
The first is the Sylvia raaynirostris (Lilljeborg), which 
seems to differ only from C, qyaliistris in the second wing 
feather being a trifle shorter than the fourth, and the 
wings being a little shorter. As to the size of the beak, from 
whence it appears to derive its name, Nilsson remarks that in 
size and form, the beak is precisely tlie same as in the Jutland 
sj^ecimens pahistris which he has received from Kjarbolling. 

The second is the S, calamolicrpe mediae Malm,, which 
seems to differ from S. turdoides only in the size and 
relative proportion of the wing’ feathers. The first of these 
appears to have been discovered by Lilljeborg, in Lussia, 
and the last was described by Malm from a specimen shot 
near Gothenburg in 1849. 

Nil sson does not appear to consider them good species, 
and as neither of them arc noticed by Dr. Bree in his 
List of European Warblers,^^ I think we may faiidy 
conclude, that their claim to be regarded as such is at 
present more than doubtful. If such trifling differences as 
these show, will form a species, there is hardly a collector 
who will not be able to gain a handle to his name. Savins 
warbler is not known in the north. 


Gen. TUrdusy L. 

On account of the shape of the bill, approach near to the 
crows. In all, during the breeding season, the ring round 
the eye and the gape are yellow; bill strong’, sides com¬ 
pressed, curved at the tip, which is bent over and toothed; 
wings long ; gape bristly ; tarsus longer than middle toe; 
legs and feet strong and large ; third or fourth wing feather 
longest. All, with the exception of the dipper, are summer 
migrants to Scandinavia, although in a mild winter some 
few remain in the south of tho country. 
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94. Tuedus VISCIVORUS, L. Dubbel Trast. Tbo Alissel 

Tbrusb. D. F. 

Tbc largest of the northern thrushes, about 1 ft. lonn- • 
colour above, light olive grey, below white, with black 
pomted spot.s on the neck, oval on the breast; under 

wing coverts, and the inner tips of the three outer tail 
feathers white ; tail grey-hrowii. 

Is mot with generally throughout the country, and I have 

taken the nest m Quickiock, Lapland, but it doc.s not o-o 

much farther north, for there the nest was considorcd'"a 

rarity, as well as that of the coninion thru.sh. The boy 

who brought them to nio considered them worth as much as 
that of the pine grosheak. 

95. T. Vaeius, Pall. Manfliickig Trast. White’s Thrinsh. 

Nearly the size of the last; yellow brown-grey above, 
below white; each feather on the upper and under parts 
of the body edged broadly with black, in the form of a 
half moon; tail consisting of fourteen feathers; second 
wing-feather like the fourth ; third the longest. 

The native home of this sjiecies, according to I’allas, is 
the rocky mountains of South Siberia, and .also Japan. ' It 

has been killed twice in England, and once in Jemtland, 
in Sweden. 

Another forni^ or it may be a closely allied species^ the 
Tu'idus liuiiilctius ) Avhich is also said to have been shot 
in England^ is a native of Australia. I cannot for certain 
say whether or not we had both forms in Australia, but a 
specimen of our common mountain thrush of Australia, as 
well as its egg, taken by me in Ahetoria, in 1855, now lies 
before me. My Australian bird exactly ag*recs with NilssonAs 
description, as far as the size and relative length of the wing- 
feathers. Considerably smaller than the missel thrusli, but 
larger than the common thrush. Length 9 in. 5 1.; tail con¬ 
sisting of twelve feathers; second wing feather equal to the 
sixth; third, fourth, and fifth nearly alike, but fourth a little the 
longest (of course I conclude that he reckons the fii'st very 
small pointed wing feather as one), from carpal joint 5 in, 2 1. 
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(in tliG Japan bird lie gives tliis as 6 in. 4 1.). I question 
wlietlier there can be siicli an extraordinary difference in the 
length of the wings of two birds of very much the same size, 
for in my Australian specimen this portion of the wing, and 
I have very accurately measured it, scarcely exceeds 5 in. 
English in length. His description of the colouidng is as correct 
as can be expected from a general description. I cannot help 
fancying, however, that Nilsson^s descriptions of the measure¬ 
ment of Tardus varius are correct, because they are taken, 
doubtless, from the Jemtland specimen shot in 1837. 

Although we called our Australian bird the mountain 
thrush, they always bred in our districts, far from the moun¬ 
tains in the tea-tree scrub, near water, and they seemed to 
come down to breed. The nest, placed some length from 
the ground, resembled that of the common blackbird; the 
eggs, three, considerably larger than any of the missel 
thrush, wdiich I have seen, were fully as large and even 
thicker than those of the jay; light ground, covered all over 
with such minute pale red speckles that the whole egg has a 
rusty red appearance. 

Morrises figure of the egg of Whitens thrush, pale light 
blue, with a few black scrolls on the larger end, does not 
certainly represent the egg of the Australian bird, and if it 
is a correct figure of the egg of the Japan bird, there is httlo 
doubt that they are two distinct species. 

The mountain thrush in Australia was very shy and soh- 
tary in its habits ; we never saw more than two together; 
they were generally on the ground, very hard to rise, and 
I never heard one utter a single note. I generally took 
the nest in August, which is very early in the Austrahan 
spring*. 

9G. T. Musicus, L. Siing Trast, The Song Thrush. D. P. 

Length 9 in.; olive brown above; the lower wing 
coverts edged with red-yellow; breast, sides, and belly 
covered with oval blackish brown spots; throat un¬ 
spotted. 

Common throughout the whole country dui'ing the sum- 
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mer, and I took the nest up at Quiokiock. It ccrtaiulv 

however, is nowhere so common in tlio north as the field* 
f.re c- red„i..g, it j 

rest, occasional specimens may remain in the middle and 
south of this countiy^, throughout the winter. 

97. T. IliacuSj L. Kodvinge Trust. The licdwino'. J) 

Length about 8 in. 2 1.; colour above oliv^-brown • 
the under Aving* coverts, and flanks deci) orano'e rod • a 

bread ,vl.ile rlrc.k over ,1,„ o,or; fri.t of'l.e „c’d“ 

covered with blackish, breast and sides with -rev- 
brown, long spots. “ ^ 

Is universally dispersed throughout the brooding season 

from the south of Wermlaud, where I have taken the nest 

up to the North Cape. Nc.st smaller and more neatly 

built thau that of the fieldfare, and the oggs, five or si.x, are 

always smaller, neater, and purer in colour than those of 

that bird. It has, when fresh, a peculiar green tinge, 

which, however, fades soon after the egg is blown. You 

rarely see an egg spotted like that of the fieldfare; they 

are usually of a uniform green colour, which soon fades to 
green-brown. 


98. T. Pilaris, L. Bjork Trust. The Fieldfare. D. F. 

Length nearly 10 in.; lore black ; head and rump, ash 
grey; back, dark chestnut brown; under wiug coverts 
white ; tail black ; abdomen unspotted. 

Is as common, and in many places much commoner, than 
the last, in the north of Scandinavia, during the nesting 
season ; and although on one occasion I met with them breed¬ 
ing in Wester Gotland, and even, according to Nilsson, they 
breed on Gotland, it is certain that their true summer home 
is in the pine forests of the far north. But they certainly 
nest in North Wermland and Dalecarlia. They are more 
gregarious in their breeding habits than the redwing, but I 
never saw them like rooks at home in a clump of trees, 
with many nests on one tree. AVherever you find one 
nest, you are, however, sure that more are in the neighbour¬ 
hood ; and in the Quickiock forests the redwing breeds in the 
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same raannei% andj in fact, in company witli the fieldfares. 
In Wermland, however, whei^e they breed very sparingly, 
I have always met with this redwing, breeding* solitary in a 
low bushy fir. 

I think no tlirusli^s egg is subject to so much variation 
as that of the fieldfare, and it would be almost impossible 
to describe it better, than that it much resembles the eeror of 

^ OO 

the blackbird, but is usually a very httle larger and deeper 
coloured. 

99. T. Torquatos. Eing Trast. The Eing Ouzel. D. F. 

Length 11 in.; plumage black, edged with grey; 
a large half-moon formed spot on the breast, white in 
the male, rusty-grey in the female. 

Although very sparingly dispersed everywhere, the ring 
ouzel has the widest range of any Scandinavian thrush, for 
it is met with breeding in Bohus Land, and also right 
up near Warangcr Fjord, close to the North Cape. Nest some¬ 
times on the ground or else on a small tree, always near 
mountains or rocks. The egg resembles that of the fieldfare, 
but is larger, with a bolder character, and I always fancied it a 
little longer. 

O 

100. T. Merula, L. Kol Trast. The Blackbird. D. P. 

A little smaller than the last. The male glossy black, 
with yellow beak, and edges to the eyes; iris and legs 
brown ; the female and young, black-brown, with white- 
grey throat, and indistinct dark spots in front of the 
breast. 

Is not very common, but breeds everywhere as far up 
as Lyksell, Lapland. I have seen occasional specimens in 
South Wermland during* the winter. 

Gen. Clnclusy Bechst, 

Beak thin and straight; head small; tail short; wings 
short; body short and plump; frequents running 
streams; can swim and dive, and also sings. 

101. CiNCLUs AQUATIC us, Bochst. Strom Stai'c. The Water 

Ouzel. D. F, 
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^ 7i in.; tail only 2 in.; general colour Llack- 

ish, with a ivhite throat and breast. Female differs littlo 
fiom tlie male in colour, but is smaller. 

Eemainsin Scandinavia throughout tho year; does not 

appear to breed in the south, but bred near us in South 

^Wrmland, and I found tho nest up at Quickiock; eo-n-s six 
white; nest sometimes covered. "' 

Gen. MotaclUaj L. 

Tail very long and square; beak straight and thin; second, 
third, and fourth iving-feathers alike and longest; one of th J 
secondaries (the seventoonth wing feather) as long or Ion n or 
than the rest of the wing. Colour always varicp-ated-yellow 
white, black, green, blue, etc., never lark grey Are all 

summer migrants to Scandinavia; all build on the ground - 
nest of grass and horse-hair; eggs six. ^ 

A. 

Hind claw not longer than the too, much bent; tail as 
long as the rest of the body. 

102. Motacilla alba, L. Ring Aria. The Continental 

White Wagtail. D. R. 

Length 7^ m.; tad 2 in. beyond the closed wino-g; 

htick ash grey ; rump black-grey ; forehead white; crown 

of the head,'neck, and upper part of tho breast Uael: 

under parts white. ^ The external web of the two outer tail 

feathers white; wing coverts with broad white edges. 

The females are always lighter in colour, and sometimes 

the black on the head is altogether wanting, and all tho 
upper parts are ash grey. 

This is the breeding* jdumage in which alone tho 

tails are met with in Scandinavia. In the winter the black Is 

all changed to grey, excejit a shield over the breast. 

Is veiy common tlirougbout tbe countiy, up to tlio 
North Cape. 

Nilsson considers tbe pied wagtail (If. yarelli, Gould.), 
wbicb is the common wagtail in Britain, and is distinguished 
from the .If. alba, L. (wbicb is tbe common wagtail°on tbe 
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continent), by its black being pure like that of the head, 
as nothing more than a local race of the M. alba, L. This 
has, I believe, been occasionally killed in Sweden and in 
Denmark; described by Kjarbdlling, and one of the sy- 
nonymes he uses is M, lugiihris, Tern., which, however, is 
described by Dr. Breo as quite a different species, “the 
sombre wagtail/^ This latter may, however, at once be 
distinguished from any variety of M, alba by the wing pri¬ 
maries, more than half of the upper portion of which are 
pure white, wliile a white fringe, broader in summer than in 
winter, runs along the outer edge of the secondaries. The 
middle wing coverts are also pure white. 

_ • • 

10*3. M. Boarula, Lath. Gra Aria. The Grey Wagtail. D. 

Length 8 in.; rump yellow, tail longer than in any 
other wagtail; the outer feather white, the two following 
white, with black on the outer fans; head greenish ; 
back ash grey; under parts yellow, tlmoat in the male 
black. In the female rarely pure black. 

This is the breeding* plumage, and in the winter the male 
assumes much the summer plumage of the female. 

Has been shot only once in the south of Sweden, and is 
very rare in Denmark. 

B.— {Butlifies, of Authors.) 

Second hind daw longer than the toe, and but little 
bent; tail shorter than the rest of the body, 

101. M. Flava, L. Gul Aria. The Grey-headed Wagtail. 

D. F. 

This is the common Scandinavian yellow wagtail. 
Bather smaller than M, alba ; back olive green * head 
ash gre}^, black, or green; tail black, the two outer 
feathers white on the outer edges; under parts yellow. 
The colours in the female are not so pure. 

Common cverj’Avhcre up to the North Cape; but I never 
saw any other than the black-headed form, M* flava melano- 
ccjjhala, Bp., in Lapland. 

I do not think our British yellow wagtail, AT. Rayii^ Bp., 
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m wliich the head and neck are yellow-green like the hack 
has yet been observed in Scandinavia. 

In describing this M. mclanocephala, Bp., in ],is ''Birds 
of Europe nnder the name of "the black-headod yellow 
wagtail Dr. Bree observes : " Mr. Tristram has informed 

tT yl 7 711 it rT ffr>iclation of colour from 

M.flavcola (the British yellow wagtail), up tothoil/. melano- 

cephala, and has .sent me specimens which boar out the 

opinion of Temmiiick, that its claims to be considered a good 

species are doubtful.^’ In Met, ho observes, it is very 

probable that all the European yellow wagtails are perma¬ 
nent varieties or races of the same type. 

L.-which, of course, as being the common Scandina¬ 
vian form he considers the type-ho mentions Jli. rnolano. 

cephala as a northerly, and M. Bayii as a westerly, form of 
that species. 

I can only say that in Scandinavia I could never sec any 
transitions in colour from ouv M. Jlava, to that of df viclano 
cephala. The difference in colour of the head is apparent at 
a g ance, and I have examined scores of specimens. I have 
occasionally seen M. mdanocephala with a white streak 
over the eye, but the head is always deep black. It'is tlio 
only yellow wagtail I ever met with in Lapland. I never 
saw the grey-headed yellow wagtail there, nor have I 
clearly identified the black-headed bird breeding with us in 
IVermland, although we see lots in the .spring. Strano-e 
that Wright docs not mention this black-headed form In 
his Finland fauna, but he says that the grey-headed yellow 
wagtail IS common in summer throughout the whole country. 

I always fancied that the call-note of the black-headed 
bird was much sharper than that of the grey-headed. The 
breeding localities, nest, and eggs of both are alike. 

This form is not mentioned by Kjiirbollino- in l,is 

of Deomori.,.. but L, describes o Li f„™ u.teownS 

bcandinavia, which appears to be not so very uncommon in 
parte of Denmark, and this is the M. flaoa clnereoccrpiUa, 
bavi, which Dr. Bree figures as the " grey-headed yellow 
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wagtail,” and in this the head is dark lead grey, -ivith no 
stripe over tlie eye. 

It is extremely difficult to decide wliether these birds 
should he all taken as separate species, or only varieties in 
colour of one form ; and I shall close my account of the 
wa<>-tails with the following very sensible quotation from Dr. 
Breo’s work, which I strongly recommend to the perusal of 
the modern school of species-mongers. Ho says : “ As Dr. 
Zander has well remarked, wc find the two ends of the 
'series of varieties, and constitute them species, hhe inter¬ 
mediate forms do not come under our observation so fre¬ 
quently, and wo therefore lose the significance of the serial 
affinities. Believing as I do, that much of the system of 
determinings species in natural histoiy in modern days is 
deficient in sound scientific principle, I have no occasion to 
seek for a solution of the difficulty in the theory of trans¬ 
mutation. I think that difTerences of elimate and food are 
all sufficient to produce a gTcat majority of the variations 
wo meet with, and as it is more than probable that the 
world contains a vast number of special causes wherein 
thc-e influences of food and climate opeiate distinctly, I 
have no difficulty in accounting for the variation of species, 
or of satisfying myself that tho difference of a feather here 
or there, is not sufficient to justify the splitting up of our 
naturally defined genera and families, into an interminable 
loiio- list of Greek derivatives, quite sufficient to frighten 
away nine-tenths of tho students of nature, from the most 
beautiful and instructive of all pursuits.” 


Gen. AnUiiis, Bcchst. 

Colour lark grey, tail shorter than in the wagtails, of 
twelve feathers indented. Bonn a very good transition from 
the wagtails to the larks, which latter genus they resemble, 
but differ in the more slender build of body, the longer tail, 
the more crooked hind claw, tho more pointed head, and 
tho uncovered nostrils. 

Like tho latter birds they build on tho ground, and lay 
about five dark-coloured eggs, either mottled or spotted. Are 
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all; except tlie rock pipit^ summer migrants to tlic north or 
accidental visitors. 

(а) . Hind claw shorter than the toe. 

105. Anthus Arboreus, Bechst. Trad Pipliirka. The 

Tree Pipit. D. F. 

Length about 6 in.; colour above olive green, with 
dusky spots; breast and sides spotted oclirc yellow; 
wings with two transverse bars of yellowish white. 
Common during the summer as far up as Enarc, 
Lapland. 

(б) . Hind claw longer than the toe, 

106. A. Kicardi, Vein. Pichardos Pipit. 

Length 7 in.; upper plumage deep brown, under 
parts rusty yellow, with black spots on the breast and 
sides; a broad rusty streak over the eye; hind toe 
1 in,, of which the claw is 5 L; resembles the lark more 
than any other pipit. 

The only specimen that was ever taken in Scandinavia 
was in 1856, when a young female was captured on a steamer 
lying during a fog in Calmar Harbour. 

Not known either in Finland or Denmark. 

107. A. Campestris, Bechst. Fjiill Piplarka. D. F. 

Long 7 in.; hind toe 5 1., of which the claw is 2\ ; 
rusty grey above, with pale brown spots; underneatli 
yellowish, with small brown streaks on the breast and 
sides of the throat; a white streak over the eye; the 
two outer tail feathers, white on the outer fan. Iris 
brown ; legs pale flesh. 

Is very common on all the sandy plains and landbanks 
on the coast of the south of Sweden, but never in Norwav. 

^ V 

Fhe^ in jerks, uttering a loud cry—zirrly-zirrly-hvit.'^’ 
Nests in a tussock of rough grass. Eggs four to six, very 
pretty when fresh. Blue-white, with violet and red^brown 
spots and streaks. Common in Denmark. Has only once 
been kiUed in Finland. 

Excellently figured by Dr. Bree as the tawny pipit. 

21 
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108. A. Rupestris, Nilss, Skiir Piplarka. D. F. 


Lengtli near 7 in. ; tarsus 7 1.; kind toe 6 1.^ of wkick 
the claw is 3; colour above dark ash grey, with dark 
brown spots, especially on the back; below whitish, 
with a rusty yellow tinge on the breast and belly, and 
grey-brown spots ; only the outermost tail-feather with 
a whitish edge ; legs dark. 

This is certainly the common rock pipit of Sweden, and 
IS met with np to the [North Capo. Can always be dis¬ 
tinguished from the 13ritish rock pipit, cLTitJius (t^uottcusy 
Tern., thus : the spots on the breast of aqiiaticus are 

of the ground colour of the 
they are more distinct, and 
more than one-fourth of the 
and, moreover, the ground plumage of ru- 
2 )cstris is considerably richer. There is also a pale spot on 
the auriculars of rnpestris not in aqiiaticus. Although a 
112 X 11 er niig’rantj I have shot specimens off the southern 
coast throughout the whole winter. Habits like the common 
rock pipit, and the eggs are also much alike. Figured by 


large, and occupy one-half 
breast, while in rupesfris 
very small, not occupying 


OTOund coloui 

O 


^ * 


Bree as the water pipit.^^ 

The common rock pipit, A. aquaticus^ Bechst, is not in¬ 
cluded in the Swedish fauna. I have, however, shot more 
than one specimen of this bird off the coast of Scania, and it 


is well known in Denmark. 

The Pennsylvanian pipit, which has recently been added 
to the British fauna, has probably been overlooked in Sweden, 
and I will, therefore, quote the following remarks from Dr. 

AVhen placed beside A. pvatensis^ there is a general 
resemblance between the two birds in size, colour, and mark¬ 
ings. It differs, however, from antlius pratensis in the 
following points : the wing is half an inch longer ; the hind 
claw shorter and more curved; the beak stouter and broader 
at the base. Plumage of the back is more uniform, oHve 
grey, and less mottled, and on the lower part of the body 
there is a rufous tint more or less pronounced,^^ 

109. A. PRATENSIS, Bechst. Ang Piplarka. The Meadow 

Pipit. D. F. 
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Lengtli Gin.; back too oj- 1.^ of wliich the claw is G ' 
colour above olive grecu^ with dusky spots; neck, 

breay, aud sides witli a yellow tinge, spotted; beak 
small, thin. 

As common as the last, and appears to go as far north. 
Respecting the cni/Jnis rerv!nits, Pall., which Pr. Breo 
considers adi.Pinct .species, and has figured under the name 
of the “red-throated J.ipit/’ Kils.son ob.serves: “ In everv- 
tlnng else, except the rusty yellow throat and In-ca.st, it 
exactly rescmble.s the meadow pipit, and is clearly nothing 
more than a local variety or race of this bird.” Put Breo 
observes very pro])erly; “ It belongs to the rock pipit 
blanch of the family, the claw being very much curved; and 

if it IS a local variety, or race of anything, it must ho of the 
rochemd not of the meadow 

Gen. Aeemdor, Bcchst. 

Beak stiaig'ht; awl-shapcd nostrils, pierced in a hu’ixo 

membiane, naked; tarsi strong; tail long^ square; tliird and 
fourth wing feathers longest. 

no. Accentor modularis, Cuv. Jern Sparf. The Hedge 

Sparrow. D, F. 

^ y back rusty brown, with black spots ; 
head, neck, and breast ash blue, with brown spots on 
the head. 

Is a summer migrant, and goes far up into Lapland, 
but is no where very common, and, unlike tlic socialdc 
little bird m England, they do not hero seem to seek the 

companionship of man, but confine themselves to the 
dee]? woods. 

Gen. Trofjloduteti^ A^eill. 

Beak long, very thin; wings round; third and fourth 
feathers longest; tail short, weak, earned upright. 

Troglodytes Europ-Eus, Leach. Giird Smyg*. The 
Wren. D. F. 

Length 4 in. ; tail 2 in,; back, wings and tail rusty 
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b^o^vIl^ Avitli black wavy lineSj wbicb are very conspicu¬ 
ous on tbc wing and tail feathers. 

jMct with in summer throughout the whole country, 
from Scania to Lapland. Winters in the south and middle 
of the country. 

Fam. 7,— Conirostkes. Hard-billed Birds. 

Beak strong and conical; wings moderate ; tarsi strongly 
sealed. Unlike most of tlie members of the last family, 
wliose food consists of worms and small insects, the members 
of this family live on hard seeds, etc., which their strong 
beaks enable them to crack. 

1,—jEgithaU, Yeill. 

Beak short, awl-like, more or less compressed. 

Gen, Pams, L. 

Beak short, straight; nostrils concealed by the feathers of 
the forehead j fourth and fifth vdng feathers longest; tail always 
considerably longer than the wings. All small lively birds 
variegated in plumage, remaining in Scandinavia throughout 
the winter. Mostly breed in holes of trees, and lay a great 
many eggs, white, generally spotted with red. 

112. Parcs major, L. Talg Mes. The Great Tit. D. P. 

Length 5 in. 4 1.; tail 2 in. 5 1.; heaa and bi’east 
black; cheeks white; back olive gi'een; breast and 
belly yellow, with a long dark stripe down the middle. 

Common throughout the whole country as far up as 
Tornea Lapland. There is little or no difference in the 
plumage of the sexes in any of the tits. 

113. P. ater, L. Svart Mes. The Cole Tit. D. F. 

The least of all our European tits; little over 4 in. 
long; head and neck jet black, with a great white 
spot on the sides and one on the neck; back ash blue; 
breast and belly white ; sides with a grey tinge. 

Is never seen in the south during the summer, at which 
season it is confined to the fir forests, in the middle and 






TITMICE. 


•li'i 


north of the country. I never met with it, Iiowevcr, i 



M 


114. P. CRisr-VTus, L. Toffs Mes. The Crested Tit. P. 

Length about 41- in. ; tail 2 in.; head with a pointed 

crest; throat, collar, and front of the neck black; body 

colour above reddish brown, with a grey tint, below 

whitnsh; ins rod-brown; legs lead-coloured; cheeks 
grey. 

This handsome little tit i.s, 1 consider, very local, and is 
never seen out of the fir forest.s. Its northern range seom.s 
to be Augermanland, about 03° north latitude. In winter 
they flock much with the other tits and gohlen-crestod wrens. 
The note IS a peculiar shrill - kiri-it,- <p.ickly and often re¬ 
lated which IS heard at a great di.stauce. Go to nest carlv 
in April; nest always fornied of mos.s, wool, and hair, in aii 
old rotten stub; eggs six (I never saw more) ; the spots 
larger, deeper, and more crowded at the end than in any 
other of the tits. Not known in Dcnuiark. 

115. P. SiBiRicus, L. Sibiri.sk Mcs. F. 

A httle larger than the marsh tit; head brown; throat 
and breast black ; cheeks white; belly and under rump 
ash-grey red ; tail long, round, about three times as long 
as the tarsus ; iris brown ; legs lead coloured. 

Is the commonc.st of all the tit.s in Lapland, and althono-h 
accidental specimens have been killed in tho south of the 
country in tho winter, its summer range appears to bo be¬ 
tween 07° and 09° north latitude. The nest i.s formed of 
moss, invariably mixed, often lined with the hair of .some 
dark field-mouse; eggs (I never saw more than five in one 
nest) I'csemble those of the marsh tit far more than those of 
the crested tit. Figured by Dr. Breo as the “ Siberian tit.’-’ 


116. P. PALUSTEIS, L. Kiirr Me.s. The Marsh Tit. D. 

Length in., tail 2 in., beyond the wings 1 in. 2 1.; 
head black; cheeks white ; sides of tho neck greyish 
white ; back and wings grey; breast and belly whitish ; 
tail cloven; the outer feather a little .shorter than the 
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others. The head of the marsh tit is glossy silk black ; 
checks and sides of the neck dirty white; back blackish 
grey-brown; the edge of the outer web of the wing 
feathers is a little paler than the colour of the back. 

Is common in the south and middle of Sweden throughout 
the year, but it is hard to define its northern limit, as it is 
still in dispute whether the P. horealis, De Selys, the north¬ 
ern form of this tit, is only a local form or a distinct variety. 
Both Nilsson and Wright give the P. horealiso. place in their 
fauna as a distinct species; and without offering an opinion 
either way, I shall follow their example. According to 
Wright the P. palustris is not met with in Finland. 

117. P. Borealis, De Selys. Gra, Mes. F. 

Size and colouring’ exactly like the last, except that 
the colours are always purer, and this I have remarked 
in all the specimens I have killed both in AVermland and 
Lapland. The head is dull velvet black; cheeks and sides 
of the neck clear white ; back grey ; the edge of the 
outer web of the winp* feathers clear white. InP. borealis 

O 

the tail appears a little longer than in 'palustris. Lillje- 
borg says that he can easily distinguish the one bird 
from the other when in company, by the stronger note of 
the borealis, 

I met with it up at Quickiock, Lapland, but rare (I never, 
however, saw pal u sir is there), and it is the common form 
with us in South Wermland. 

The nest of the British marsh tit is always described as 
being built of moss, feathers, etc., now the nest of borealis 
is always altogether built of the finest shreds of the under 
bark of some dead tree—I fancy the alder; I never saw a 
bit of moss or a feather in one. Laj^s the largest number of 
eggs of any northern tit, often eight, exactly resembling 
those of the marsh tit. Figured by Dr. Bree from Lapland 
specimens, furnished by myself, as the northern tit,^^ 

118. P. c^KRULEus, L. Bla Mes. The Blue Tit. D. F. 

Smaller than the last; crown of the head bright blue; 
forehead white; body above olivo green, under yellow. 
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Is one of the rarest of Iho .northern tits, and coufinoa to 
the middle and south of the country. 

119. P. CYANUs, Pall. Azurlde-s. D. 

Length 5'j in.; tad long, rounded; the middle feather.^ 
blue, and as long as the rest of the body ; head white, 
with a, black-blue band throngh the eye, and auother 
o\ci t o lack ol the neck; back and shoulders pale 
blue; tail and wings dark blue, under part.s white; tail 
tipped with white; wing.s with two broad cvliite bands. 

T IS beautihd httlo tit, whose proper home is Siberia, is 
very accidental m Sweden, and is not even included by 
Wright 111 the “Birds of Finland.^ Is recorded by Kia/ 
bolhng to have been twice observed in Denmark, but not to 

llclVC DGGIl sliofc. 

Its liabits roscmblo tliose of the bluo tit^ but it fre¬ 
quents tbe same localities as tlie niar.^h tit. Of its breed¬ 
ing habits little appears to be known. The e^-o- in 
collection from Siberia, which I ^eeei^-ea from a friend upon 
whom I can place every i*eliance, resembles more the c<r<y of 
the blue tit than any other. It is rather larger^ Imt the form 
is more oval than that of the marsh tit; the spots are fewer 
and much lighter, but it is absurd to describe tlie cg'g of a 
tit from a couple of specimens. Excellently figured in Ereefs 
Birds of Europe as the azure tit.'' 


120. P. Caudatus, L. StjortMes, The Long-tailed Tit. D. F. 
Length G in,; tail long, wedge-shaped, the middle 
feather black, and longer than the rest of the body; 
head, throat, and breast white; back black; shoulder^ 
and under tail coverts reddish ; beak very short. 

The colour of the long-tailed tits in the north appears to 
differ altogether from that in the southern forms. In France 

the male has black or red-brown spots, and a band on the head 
and neck.—Nilss. 

Is sparingly distributed over all Scandinavia, at least as 

far up as the Dovre Fell. I never detected them breeding in 

Wermlaud, where, however, they are common in the early 
winter. 
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The bearded which has occasionally been killed in 
South Denmark^ is a stranger to Scandinavia, and this 
sui'prises me, considering the nature of the country. I may 
here remark that I was astonished at the few titmice we met 
with in Lapland. The only species I could identify were the 
Siberian tit and P. horealis, of which the former was by far 
the most common. 

Gen. Reg ulus y Ray. 

Bill much more slender than in the last; tarsi longer and 
thinner; nostrils oval, covered with one or two small thin 
feathers directed forwards; tail shorter and more cloven- 
The least of European birds. Builds a very small, pretty 
nest on the hanging branch of a fir ; never lays in the hole of 
a tree. The only Scandinavian species remains in the country 
throughout the winter. 

121. Regulus cristatus. Will. Kungs Fogcl. The Golden 

Crested Wren. D. P. 

Length about 3^ in. ; along' the crown of the head a 
bright saffron yelloAV streak, and on each side of that a 
black one; checks and region of the eyes cinereous, 
Avithout any white bands; colour above, brown olive 
green, bcloAv, pale greyish yellow ; a white band over the 
Aviug. 

This pretty, hardy little bird is met with in om* midland 
pine forests throughout the whole year, aLvays in the Avinter 
in company AAnth the titmice, like butterflies flitting over the 
tips of the fir branches, ever in motion, and never appear¬ 
ing to sit still. According to Nilsson, is met Avith in Scan¬ 
dinavia as far up as the fir tree grows, even Avithin the 
Polar circle. I saw one single specimen at Quickiock. 

The fire-crested Avren, AAdiich is included in the Danish, 
is a stranger to the Scandinavian fauna. These two little 
birds are much alike, and might very possibly be confounded 
by a casual observer. The colour of the ci'est of the head 
varies much e\’en in the golden-crested Avi'en AAuth age, 
sex, and season, and the crests of both species assume a 
vivid orange colour in the nuptial dress. The fire-crested 
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won i, however bet |,y 

he ehook, two white ond one bh.ek, the bh.ek line ,,0,™ 

completely thron<rh t]wk ^ i ^ . 

1 T .1 ^ band 

above it and the other below if on r .i .. ^ 

oeiow It. Ihc egg-of the liro-crested 

wren is much darker than tint nf fi n 

V 1 11 TT , gold-crest, and of a 

uniform dull reddish colour. 

The Dalmatian wren—orobnlJTT +1 i i • n • n 

1-1 1 T 1 I rarest bird in Durope, 

which wos ndtloil to Iho Britioh eonie re,,,-, since, frin 

a single „K.e.,,.en shot on ll,„ Northninberloncl eo.ist ly iiiv 

fneucl, Mr. Joliii Hancock, of Nowf.-.Ho 1 , i 

1 niP ^ ^ ' castle,—has been probably 

TT V / V mi • ypeeimens liave been shot on 

o ,nx) and. Ili,s differs from eitlior of the two last, by tlio 

s reak of pale yellow on the top of the head (not a cL.) 

the light lemon streak over the eye, and two of the same 
colonr on the wmg coverts. But the principal mark of dis¬ 
tinction appears to be this, that whereas in the two last the 
covering of the nostnks consists of a single plumelet, in the 
Dalmatian wren it consists of several feathers. 

“ •—P (^issp ritii. 

Beak shoit and conical, thick and strong ; nostrils basal, 
generally covered with small feathers; tarsus short; outer 
toe joined by the first joint to the middle one. Live in field.s 
or 111 woods, on corn, berries, etc.; flock in the autumn • 
many sing well. Mostly leave Scandinavia in tbo winter • 
moult only once in the year, in autumn, but many of them’ 

undergo a partial moult (by the edges of the feathers 
changmg colour) in the spring. 

Gen. AJaiulaj L. 

Tertials about as long as the primaries; claw’s very lomr 
especially the hind one ; bill slightly convc.v above ; nostrdj 
iddeu by feathers; tad moderate. Are all summer migrauts 
to Sweden; build on the ground, and lay four or five dull 

CO ouied cg'gsj featlici's of tlio lioaclin all moro or less crest- 

hke. 


122. Alauda ARvicNsrs, L. SI 

D. F. 


mg 


Liirka. The Sk^dark. 
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Length 7,! in.; tail reaches 4-1- 1. beyond the closed 
"Wings j hind toe 1 in.^ of "which the claw is often 6 1.^ 
colour above rusty grey, with dark spots, below rusty 
white, with black spots on the breast; the outer tail 

feather white at the tip. 

A very ear ly spring’ migrant to this country, and met 
with during the summer throughout the whole of Scan¬ 
dinavia nearly to the North Cape. I believe a few remain 
in Scania throughout the winter, if the weather be open. 

123. A. CRISTATA, L. Toffs Larka. The Crested Lark. 

D. F. 

Resembles the skylark in appearance, but is plumper, 
and has a shorter tail; legs flesh-coloured; eye red- 
brown ; colour paler than in the last, more grey, and 
without the pure black spots; tail rusty yellow, instead 
of white, and the under wings and sides are red-yellow, 
which distinguishes the bird at a glance; crest on the 
head thin and pointed. 

Most probably breeds sparingly in Sweden. I have shot 
both old and young birds in the south in autumn, but they 
are rare. Has only once been killed in Finland. 

124. A. ARBOREA, L. Trad Liirka. The Woodlark. D. P. 

Smaller and shorter than the skylark ; tail shorter, 
reaches only 4 in. beyond the closed wings; hind toe 
7 1.; claw about 4 1. 

Breeds in the southern and midland districts, but every¬ 
where sparingly. Wright mentions a cui’ious fact, that early 
in every spring they are seen near Helsingfors, in South 

Finland, for eight to fourteen days, when they disappear; 

• • 

nobody knows where they go to, nor are any seen again in 
the autumn. 

The short-toed lark, A, hracliy dactyl a, Gould, has not as 
yet been identified in Scandinavia. This is, however, very 
likely to bo confounded with the woodlark, but the short 
hind claw, scarcely one-fourth of an inch, the shorter front 
toes, and the second wing feather being longest (in the 
'woodlark the third is longest), are marks of distinction. 
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125. A. ALPESTEIS, L. Bei-o- Larka 

D. F. 


rn 


Sliore Lark 


t.l.- 1 ^ closed'vino-s . 

u u uig loatlier longest; colour reddi.sl» brown above’ 

iinderiwrts wlntc; forehead, front of neck, and a streak 
overandat the back of the eye sulphur yellow (which 

colo..,. I l.„o obse ve, „„„ , , . 

b rd .. k,l od), . ^ 

lly front ol tin l,I:nk j on tlio nife of tl,„ b„.|; 

of tie bond aro pointed fc.tl.m, n l.id. can bo no. 

■a,,cd bken sl,»,.p on caoL aide; tail blaot. od., at 

C bit ‘ ^ i 

p..J°and vS:'" 

Till lately this lark was considered so rare in Scandinavia 
that the capture of single .specimens was deemed worth re¬ 
cording However, as 1 killed more than fifty specimens in 
the winter of 18o9 off the coast of Scania, in the south of 
Sweden, and ogam about sixty in the sprino-of ISti^* at 

Qniokiock, Lapland, I fancy tiny aro no. a!, volj. .ano dibL 

countiy. 

In the winter they frequent the sandy banks close to 

the sea, and feed much on the heaps of dry sea-weed. They 

seemed to keep m .small flock.s; their flight sharp and low, 

an as tliey S'weep over tko gToiind tlicyuttcra sliarp single 

ca l-note. Tliey were by no means sky. They appeared 

at Quickiock about tke middle of April, just as the snow was 

Oj^muing to disappear, and remained in the low grounds 

round the village for about a fortnight, where their habits 

were precisely the same as on the southern coast. They 

then left, and went on to the fells to breed; and, strange 

to say, although we searched everywhere, saw the birds 

always on the fells during the whole summer, and killed 

young birds in the end of July, wo could never succeed in 
taking a nest. 

I observed that the colours in spring’ were very far 
brighter than in summer. Little difference in plumage 
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between tbo male and female In tbe spring when they first 
arrived I shot above fifty specimens, just round the village ; 
strange to say, with one exception, they were all males. 
Nest, usually among loose stones and gravel, formed entirely 
of grass; eggs five, yellow grey, spotted all over witb grey, 

blue^ and brown. 

Gen. Emheriza, L, 

Bill sliort^ strong; a knot on the palate inside the beak ; 
wings short; feathers sharp, scarcely reaching down to half 
of the tail; first hind claw crooked, never longer than 

the toe. 

12G. Embeeiza miliaria, L. Korn Sparf. The Common 

Bunting. B. 

Length 7^ in.; colour above brown-grey^ with black 
streaks; below whitish^ with small black spots and 
streaks on the throat and breast) tail without a white 

spot on the end. 

Is met with only in the south and south-east of Sweden, 
where it remains the whole year; not known in Norway or 

Finland. 


127. E. CiTRiNELLA, L. Gul Sparf. The Yellow Bunting. 

D. F. 


Length about 7 in.; head in male yellow, in female 
blackish olive green ; throat and belly yellow; the two 
outer tail feathers with a wdiite tip ; winter dress darker. 
One of the commonest birds in Scandinavia, and goes 
up into Lapland; remains in the middle and south of the 
country throughout the year. 


128. E. Hortulana, L. Ortolan Sparf. The Ortolan Bunt¬ 
ing. D. F. 

Length 0 in ; head and neck above ash grey, with 
an olive green tinge; breast and belly brown-red; 
throat yellowish ; beak and legs flesh red; a yellow spot 
over the eye; back greyish red-brown; rump rusty 
brown; eye brown. The colours in winter and of the 

female are not so pure. 
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A spring migrant to tliis country • como.. l.r ■. , 
frequents tl,o no,v sIu-uts 1,,^” 1 “ 

net appeur to go furH.o., „„,1, Stockhol,,,. Th' ,t," 

bsTO'brad°h“’in fl"*’ n.1.1 ll.is I 

have he«,d Into ,n the s„m„,or „igl,t,i huilj, ge„ornlh- in 

green .ye. ago, e, ^ ^ stLke, vl 

purple hlnelt The R c„u, is nothing „ 

a variety of tins Lird. ^ uiau 

Ij. SciUdNICLl. 8^ fj, Si.i.f iSmi^r ^P1 TJi It 

Bunting. D. p. ^ 

Length G in. colour 1)1,’ick above, witli rusty yellow 
ieatber edges; below white, with bro^^ .streaks ^n the 
sides; head and front of the neck in male deqi black 

as the ciown of the head blacki.sh, with ru.<fty o-rey 
feather edges ; a white streak above the oyo ^ ^ ^ 

Is met with in swampy places, and by the ;.des of water 

urmg the summer from the extreme south of Sweden to 
tiie^iortli of Lapland and Linland. 

I once sfiw a pure Albino variety of tlio black-hondod 

bunting, which was shot by a friend of mine near Gotheii- 
burg. 

130. E. Edstica, Pall. Vide Sparf. P. 

Eathor smoallcr than the last; head above and on 
e sides blacsc; a black streak along tlic crown, and 
another above each oyo; body above red-brown or cn-ey- 
brown with black spots on the back; below while, a 

reddish band over the brca.st, and reddish .spots alono- 

the sides; rump as well as the edges of the primariel 
reddish brown. 

Its habits are rather like those of the last, and the ofrevs 
are nearly the same, but rather smaller. Very cominoilTn 

^iberia and North Eussia; has been occasionally shot in 
oweden ; supposed to breed in Lapland. 

The two white streaks on the head, the throat without 
black, the rusty red rump and back of the neck, and the 
reddish spots on the breast and sides, will always distinguish 
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this from tho black-headed buntmg, and also from tho next. 
Figured by Dr. Bree as the rustic bunting. 

131. E. PUSILLA, Pall. Dverg Sparf. w L- 

Leno-th little more than 5 in.; head above black, 

with a“brown-red band along its crown; sides of the 

head red-brown ; upper part of the body black, with 

rusty grey feather edges, under parts white, with long 

black spots on the breast, sides, and neck. 

Is common in Siberia and around Archangel, and has 
been accidentally shot in the south of Sweden during the 
periods of migration. According to Lilljeborg, frequents 
marshy places thickly covered with bushes ; the song is clear 
and pretty, note resembling that of the warblers. bob 
known in Finland. Figured by Dr. Bree as the »little 
bunting.” Second hind claw straight, longer than the toe. 

132 . E. Lapponica, L. Lapp Sparf. The Lapland Bunting. 

D F. 

Length 6 V in. ; head and front of the throat in the 
male black, with a white streak over the eye and lower 
side of tho neck ; in female blackish, with white-grey 
feather edges ; back of the neck in male red-brown; in 
female brown-yellow ; upper part black, with rusty 
feather edo-es ; breast in male black, in the female rusty 
o-rey black spotted; tail blackish, the two outer feathers 
witlVa white spot; hind claw much longer than the toe. 
Is never met with south of Lapland, save during the 
periods of migration. They were very common on the tell 
meadows round Quickiock in the middle of June, where they 
bred among rough grass and small willow bushes, 
always on the ground; eggs^ix, vary much m colour; they 
combine tho characters both of the buntings and Pipits 
ecrers; generally resembling those of the black-heade 
banting, but more clouded and seldom streaked with purple. 
I have seen them so like those of the meadow pipit as hardly 

to be distinguishable. 

The song of tho Lap bunting is as rich and clear as any 
of our northern songsters; not so shrill as that of the lark. 
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but sweeter aud more vni'icirl • j.i ' 

like note of the com bimtiu-’- is i?) cloiu-flute- 

strain of the skylark. ° eu e with tlie vaiying 

133, E, Nivalis, L, Sno Snnrf Tii<^ q t> 

T ^^paii. liie Snow Buntinrr. T) i? 

strooak over the dosed 

or iviuo-s verv wliifn w.n ii ‘ ^ 

^ ^ Wllll tllO O VPf 11f 1 o 11 ^ 4-1 11 1 

bastard wing and tho last tu-o-tliirds of the 
(rory old bird); the three outer t dl l 
with or without a black spot on thc'tip. " 
he old inalo, whoii it is at least four years old T 

the summer dress—head, npnor winrr r^./t m 

under parts, wliitc, with a slight rosWiut /b ''] 

ders glossy black; tho three outer win., fe ither uT" *°n,' 
a black spot on the tip of the outer 

with a white outer fan. The old female of til ,sm e -e^ 
in the summer less white on the win..s and the f. fi 
the head are blackish o-roy In the tv’ t i 

more resemble each other; the black feathers have tl. 0 ^^ 

rusty grey or ash grey tint; head, neck, and cheeks timU 
with chestnut brown, as well as the blackish rump 

The young bird in the first winter is much darker 
coloured than the old birds, and, therefore, easily distin 

guished even at a distance. 

Ihe breeding haunts of the snow bunting in Scandiiia via 

and south of the country in autumn and spring, and a few 
lemain in the south during tho winter. The yery wildest 
fell tracts seem to be the peculiar summer home of the snow 
bunting, and although I have seen tho birds evidently breed¬ 
ing all round me on the Quickiock fells, I never had the luck 
to find a nest ; which, I fancy, as in the case with tho shore 
ark, IS often built under a large stone. In those desolate 
racts pretty fell flowers are found in the summer here and 
t ere among the thin mosses and lichens, but no green herbs 
cover the shingle where it is bare of snow, and no trees 
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or bushes give a change to the flat monotony of the 

scene. j, i -u 

Here the snow bunting runs along the ground, or stretches 

out its wings for flight. During the whole short summer 
here are to be found numberless little open pools of water, 
which hold the larvae of millions of midges and mosquitoes. 
These creep up on to edges of the pools to undergo their 
metamorphoses, and furnish an abundant supply of food to the 
snow bunting, and the few other birds that frequent these 
desolate regions in the short but beautiful northern summer. 


Gen. Fringillay III. 

Bill small, conical; tarsi sliort; first three qmll feathers 
nearly equal. 

134. Fbingilla ltnaeia, L. Gra Siska. The Mealy Bed- 

polo. D. F. 

Length 5 in.; tail deeply forked; forehead and chin 
black ; crown of the head glossy red, or reddish yellow ; 
breast and rump, in the summer, in male rose red, in 
female dirty yellow, with brown spots; two white bands 
across the wings; neck, back, and shoulders grey- 
brown. The two-year old male has less red on the 
breast and rump ; tho one-year old male is veiy grey 
on these parts, but still wuth a slight tinge of red, and 
resembles the female, in which the croAvn of the head 
alone is red. In winter the male is much tinged with 

grey. 

Of this bird Professor Sundivall makes two forms—the 
short-beaked form and the long-beaked form; in the former 
the beak is only 2-^- L long, in the latter 3^ 1. Nilsson says 
that the long-beaked form seldom comes further south than 
Stockholm. This is wrong, for in the winter it is much 
commoner than the other with us in Wermland, That there 
is a striking difference between the shape of the beaks in 
these birds is certain, but I have carefully examined so many 
specimens killed out of the same flocks, and seen the beaks 
gradually decrease in size, that I have come to the conclusion 
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that this 13 certainly no specific rmi-l- nf .Her i- 

believe that our lesser redpolo (^viu•cll is noTr ' ^ 

tho north as a distinct species! is a, fi • * 

ever, seems r.arer than tho lonrr.ijenkod. ' ^ 

the year ; buf they all rcdrr to"ko"rortl‘r-''' 

monest bird in the Lap forests -nid T 1 ] 

shaped, built of twiys and luols, lined ^Jh t 

down of the willow cTtl-in i ^ pure wdiito 

Ihe prettiejt mi-monlo', „'i t) h"" «no of 

.Jly si., „s.,»i ‘11“: TU 

I. is siuguW that ihe ...calv 'aj" lo T "n*’* 

northern birds, does not iipnear to 'i V. -"Ii 

dress till many of the young are fiyei"* summer 

135. F Spincs, L. Gron .siska. The Siskin D F 

Scarcely so largo as tho last • crown of fV ’ 1 ' i • 

male blacky in tlie foimlo fli . ^ iicad m 

' e the same colour as the bodv • 

rs -s rr 

mth oblong black spis. ' ^ ^ 

b,ss&rae‘.°so!’,° .'^'’ 1 °°'’ H'C 

mains in tho soiHh throiigl,' a,”' TOin'tol' ’^’’1’'““''i '■<'■ 

difficniUo bn.,, a,™,3 „ti, ..J,. "“t- ‘ 

neat and pretty as the last; five to «,V 

with purple rod spot on the Lrgo°cnd! ^ g'-^y-'vbite, 

136. F Caedoelts, L. Steg litz. Tho Goldfinch. D. F. 

engt 0 - 1 - in.; a bright yellow band on the black 
wings; forehead and throat blood-red • occil ut 

3 wllittt• ^ black. 

Is met with in the south and often in tho middle of lean 
dmavia throughout tho vear Tn tl.o o i=can- 

at least aa >Jo i i i ^ t ' “ summer goes up as far 

at least as Norriand, but I never saw it in Lapland. 
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137. r. Cannabina, L. Hampling. The Linnet. D. F. 

About the size of the last. The male in the spring 
has the head and breast blood-red; neck and back of 
the head ash grey ; back and shoulders chestnut brown. 

In the autumn the red becomes brownish, and the brown 
on the back greyish. Female, which never has red at 
any time, and young, resemble the male in autumn ; beak 
as long as the hind toe, with half the claw; in summer 
stone brown, in winter gi’oy. 

Distinguishing marks between the common linnet, the 
mountain linnet, and the mealy redpole in the breeding 
dress :— 

The mountain linnet has a red rump in the spring, but 
never a red head, and only one white band over the wing. 

The common linnet never has a red inimp, only part of 
the head and breast are red in the spring; no white cross 
band on the wing. 

The mealy redpole has red over the forehead as well as 
on the rump, and two white bands across the wing. 

Is common over the whole country during summer, at 
least as far up as Upsala. Some remain in the south during 
winter. I saw one or two up at Quickiock in the summer, 
but never took the nest there. 

138. F. Flavirostris, Nilss. Gulnabbad Hampling. D. F. 

The Mountain Linnet. 

About the size of the last; upper parts blackish, with 
rusty feather edges ; throat rusty yellow; rump in male 
red ; beak in summer yellow, in "winter biwvn. 

In the summer appears to be confined to the very north¬ 
ern parts of Scandinavia, but in the autumn comes down 
into the south. Neither this nor the last are so common here 
at any time as the redpole. 

Both the linnets remain in the south dm'ing the winter, 

Gen. IP. IPnjihrinay Mey. 

The scarlet bullfinch is common duilng the summer 
throughout the whole south-east of Finland. Is said to have 

O 

been detected breeding on Sylt, in Denmai’k, and is reported 
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to Lave been once killed in S^YedGu; but I hardly thiul 
safe to include it in either list. 

139. F. Cq^xlbs^ Xj. l^ofiulv. The Chaffinch. 13. F. 

Length about d in. In the female and young* tlio 
head is grey-groeu; back olive grey-lirown; under 
parts pale grey. The old male in spring lias tlie beak, 
head, and neck asli lilue ^ liaek l)]*o\vu ^ under parts red- 
brown. In winter all the colours are duller and greyer. 

Is one of the commonest ot small birds throughout all 
Scandinavia during the summer. 3fost of them ndgrate in 
the winter. 


'O' 


fink. Tlio Bramblino*. 

O 


140. F. Monttfringilla, L. 

D. F. 

About the size of the last; throat, breast, and shoul¬ 
ders rusty yellow; under Aving feathers yellow, nval 
black spots on the sides ; back m middle white, on the 
sides black ; belly, and a streak over the root of tlio 
wings Avliitc. In the autumn the male has Inroad rusty 
grey feather edges on the head, neck, and upper parts, 
which in the summer are black. Tlio female lias Imt a 
slight roscmblaucG to the male in colour: yonm>* like 
female. 

Many remain in the south during w'intcr. In the sum¬ 
mer vast flocks go up to Lapland to breed, and Avlicn they 
first arrive, the Avholc forest rings wdth their monotonous 


cree-cree.^^ 


In Lapland they breed early in June; nest g*enerally 
placed in a small fir, like that of the eliaffiiicli, but not so 
neat and pretty. The eggs also resemble those of the chaf¬ 
finch, but generally a trifle siiiallcr; much darker in the 
ground colour, and the pm’plo lines and dots deeper, but not 
so distinct; in fact, the egg has a cloudy appearance. I 
never heard the brainbling* sing*. 

O O 

141. F. CnLORis, L, Grunfink. The Greenfinch. D. F. 

Length 6 in. ; the outer AAung and tail feathers briglit 
yellow on the edges; male green; female greyish 
bi'OAvn, wdth a green tine-c. 
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Is more a midland tlian a nortlieni summer bird. I liavc 
seen specimens in tbo winter in our midland forests; no 
wlicro so common bere as in England. 

142. F. Domestic A, L. Grasparf, Tbe Co mm on Sparrow. 

D. F. 

Length about 6 in.; head above in male ash blue, in 
female brown-g*rey, a white band over the wing. In 
the female and young the body colour is greyish, with¬ 
out tlie chestnut brown and black, which distinguishes 
the male. In the winter both arc more gi’ey. 

Is common throughout the year in all parts of Scan¬ 
dinavia where men live. 

143. F. Montana, L. Pilfink. The Mountain Sparrow. 

D. F. 

A little smaller than the last ^ head above dark red- 
brown ; two white bands over the wings ; back and 
shoulders red-brown; breast ash grey; belly white. In 
the female the colours are duller, as both are in the 
winter. No where so common as the last, and more 
local, but seems to have as high a northern range. 

Gen. CoccotlivaiisfcSf Klein, 

Bill extremely large ; wings short, 

144. CoccoTHRAUSTKS VULGARIS, Nilss. Steuknack. The 

Hawfinch. D. F. 

Length 7 in. ; upper parts brown; tho middle wing 
feathers in the end very much broader than in the 
middle, and cut off square, glossy blue-black; nape ash 
grey ; a broad band of white across the wing ; bill blue 
ill summer, white in "winter ; the colour of the female is 

duller. 

Is rare in the north ; principally seen in the south ; but I 
obtained one specimen in AVermland in the winter of 1864. 

Gen. Pyrrhnia, Briss. 

Beak short and thick, as high as it is long; wings 
reaching scarcely to the middle of the tail; body round and 
plump. 


PINE GROSBEAK. 


ca 


145. Py-rrhula vulgaris. Tern. Domlierre. The Bull¬ 
finch. D. F. 

Length about G V in. ; licad, wings, and tail black ; 
luiup white ; back ash grey ; a pale grey band across 
the wings; under parts in male red, in female grey. 

Is met wGtli in summer throughout the wdiole country, as 

far as Quickiock, Lapland ; remains in the midland districts 
thi’ougliout the winter. 


Gen. CoriftliUi^, Cuv. 

Beak not so tliick as in tbo last; upper niamliblc hooked. 


140. CouYinus uxucLEAToiij Cuv. 
• Grosbeak. D. F. 


Tallbit. The Pino 


Length 84 in. ; wnng breadth 14 in.; tail d in. 4 1.; 
wnngs and tail blackish, wnth two wGiito bands across 
the former; body colour in the adult male deep rod, 
female grey-browm or yellowish. 

The male grosbeak, like the male crossbill, is sulijoct to 
much variation in colour; and as I have paid some attention 
to the subject of the change of plumage in both these birds, 
I will shortly describe the different stages. 

The nest jilumage of the young' pine grosbeak is dull 
olive-green, wdth a tinge of rod occasionally on the head and 
bicast, but I never saw the longitudinal dark spots W’hich 
are peculiar to the young of the crossbills. 

The dress of the young after the first moult in autumn is 
ash-giey in the male, slightly tinged with reddish browni on 
the breast; reddish yellow on the head. In the female, 
the tinge on the breast and head (especially) is much more 
yellow, and this is the only difference in the plumage of the 
two sexes at this age. The young males retain this plu¬ 
mage till at least the next or second autumnal moult, and 
that they can breed in this first plumag’c, I proved by 
taking the nest up at Quickiock, and shooting* both male 
and female, which were very much alike. I cannot say how 
long they retain this first dress, but I fancy until the second 
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autumnal moult. I do not tliink longer, but tliougb I cannot 
speak positively, this I can prove, that (although it is the 
common dress of the female at all ages) it is only interme¬ 
diate, and assumed by the male before lie comes to his red 
dress 3 for on August 4,1 shot three specimens of these young 
ash-o’reen males in deep moult, and the new red feathers 
were shooting out under the ash-green feathers all over 
the body, and most probably by the winter these birds 
would have been deep red. However, I do not think that 
all assume the rich full red dress at once, for I have shot 
male birds with a deep purple tinge on the red, very difiFe- 
rent from the fine carmine red which we have all supposed 
to be the mature dress of the male pine grosbeak. 

Now I am not aware that a single naturalist besides 
myself has ever noticed this intermediate dress in the male 
pine grosbeak. In fact, very few have ever had the oppor¬ 
tunity of studying these birds in the breeding season. 

There is still another change of plumage in the male 
pine grosbeak, as well as in the parrot crossbill (and I 
have no doubt also in the common crossbill), which, as it 
has only been observed in confinement, our naturalists will 
not consider normal. I allude to a bright green yellow 
dress which is assumed by the male bird at a very advanced 
period of life. It is undoubtedly very rare, and I never 
saw it but once, and that was in confinement, but I have 
killed the old parrot crossbill from the nest in this" dress, 
and as it was certainly not the result of confinement in 
this case, why should we not find the grosbeak with the 
same dress in a state of nature. I will admit that it 
is very rare, like the true grey plumage in the old gos- 
hawk, and perhaps in a state of nature, is found only in 
the very old males, although sti'ange to say, in confinement 
it is assumed directly. 

The nest of the grosbeak is one of the neatest I ever 
saw. Neither large nor deep, but very compactly and 
cleanly built, like basket work; the outside walls of very 
fine fir branches and thin cranberry fibres tightly interlaced, 
lined with fine stiff grass and a little hair. Placed usually 
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in a fir about ton feet from the ground^ often in a 
conspicuous situation. three or four^ vary mueli 

both in size and colourings but usually about the size of 
those of the luuvtliiohj ]iorliaps a little thinner; pale bluc- 
gieen ground, blotched and streaked vdtli light ])urplc and 
daik burnt umber spots and dots, always most ai^parent 
to'waids the largo end, -^Vvei’aa.’e size 1 in X 

The old birds arc very silent dui-ing the breeding season, 
and never betray the locality of the nest. Both sexes have 
a beautiful, clear, loud liute-like song in the winter and 
spiing, and a female which I liad in confinement for above 
a year (and which was one of the tamest and nicest i^cts 
I ever had), would often wake me in the morning, by 
suddenly at daybreak breaking out into such a wild, loud, 
clear carol (which was, however, always short), the like of 
which I never heard from any other bird. 

Theii food in the forest is principally berries in the 
wintei, in the spring' and summer the young’ buds or 
embryo of the young fir liranchcs. I very I'ai’cly saw them 

feed on a fir cone ; they can, however, shell out the seeds 
as quickly as the crossbills if they like. 

Wo never see the pine grosbeak in the midland dis- 
tiicts, except in the winter, and their migrations to us 
are very irregular. They ahvays leave very early. 


cloven. 


Geu, Loxiiij Briss. 

Beak strong. I^Iandibles crossed at the tips. Tall 


147. Loxia PYTioprsiTTAcus, Bcchst. Storre Korsnabb. The 

Parrot Crossbill. D. F. 

Beak quite as high as the length of the under man¬ 
dible. The tij^ of the lower mandible scarcely reaches 
the top edge of the U 2 :)pcr mandible. Length, 7} in.; 
tail 2 in. 3 1.; tarsi G 1. Ground colour of the old 
male, red. Female greenish grey. 

The changes of plumage as described under the common 
crossbill, will doubtless apply to the paiTot crossbill. In 
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fact, althougli I have not had so many opportunities of 
examining specimens of the parrot as of the common cross¬ 
bill I have seen enough to prove to me, that neither 
tyis nor the other obtain their full red plumage at the first 
Autumnal moult, as most natm’alists have erroneously stated. 

^ I need here only remark, that the parrot crossbill is 
everywhere rarer than the common crossbill; and another 
curious fiict I have remarked, is, that we never have 
the two breeding together in our forest in the same year. 

I fancy this depends much upon the state of the cones. 
The parrot crossbill feeds more upon the pine cones, 
the common crossbill on the fir cones. 

I have heard some hazard an opinion that these birds 
are not distinct species, but such an idea cannot be enter¬ 
tained by any one, who, like myself, has had the opportunity 
of watching' the birds in a state of nature, and does not 
merely study dry skins. 

148. L. CurVIROSTRA, L. Mindre Korsntibb. The Common 

Crossbill. D. F. 

The beak is not so high as the length of the under 
mandible, the long sharp point of which almost always 
reaches over the top edge of the upper mandible. 
Length, 6-} in.; wing breadth, 11-A- in,; tail, 2 in, 2 1.; 
tarsus, b\- in. 

With regard to the changes of plumage in the cross¬ 
bills, the following statements are the results of several 
years’ observations. 

The first dress, which is changed at the first autumnal 
moult, is greenish brown in both sexes, longitudinally 
streaked with darker brown, in fact very hke the nest 
plumage. I believe that the parrot crossbill is subject to 
much the same changes as the common bii'd. 

After the first autumnal moult, the body plumage is 
much the same, but all the under parts are tinged in the 
young males with yellow-orange. In the females, much 
brighter yellow. In the young males, the heads and 
rumps are orange ; in the females, only tinged with yellow. 
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The striped feathers of the young- aro ver}' apparent in botlg 
all througli the winter and ibllowing spring. They breed in 
tliis diess, hich I fancy lasts them for one whole year. 

I never saw the slightest indication that the plumage 

of the male would become red until the next moult, and 

I think this does not take place till the following autumn, 

and that then it v ill not be dce]> red, but orange yellow- 

red, for we find this colour in the birds breedim)* in this dress 

in February and March, although I believe a change in plum: 

age may take place in May. It is clear that the bird does 

not become red at once, because these orange-red birds 

are not birds of the previous year, at least those which 

we find breeding in Marcli. lam of opinion that the full 

red dress is not assumed until the third autumnal moult, 

and the males breed in two intermediate stages of plumage 

before it is resumed; because we find in the same forest, 

and at the same time, the males breeding m all these throe 
stages of plumage. 

I have proved that the very old parrot crossbill, becomes 
yellow-green with age in a state of nature, although I never 
obtained an old male common crossbill m this plumage. 

In the summer, the red dress of the male crossbill 
seems to become darker. 

The bleeding’ habits of both sjiecies arc alike, save that 

the parrot crossbill ai:)poars to go to nest a little later than 
the other. 

The pairing season begins with us in January, the birds 
to breed in February. This is ratlier dependent on the 
season, but when wc do got the nests, we never take the first 
later than the beginning of i'vlarch, and after April Ave 
never take one with fresh eggs. The nest is placed on 
the top of a small pine, very rarely in a fir, never in the 
dejith of the forest, but always on a stony rise whore tlie 
trees are small, and stand wide apart. The nest (always 
open, even in the most inclement weather) of both species 
is much alike, coarsely built of sticks, lined with moss and 
grass. The eggs, three, much resemble those of the green 
linnet, but are larger. The egg of the parrot crossbill 
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is often scarcely larger than that of the common bird^ but 
has always a boldei* character. In the year 1863, I took 
above thirty-five nests of the common crossbill in our forest, 
but not one of the parrot crossbill. In the spring of 1864, 
we never saw a specimen of either in our woods, until 
the end of May. We rarely see any with us in the summer, 
even in those years when they breed with us. No nest is 
easier to find, for all the male seems to have to do with the 
work of building is to sit on the top of a pine and sing, 
thus betraying the locality of the nest. 

Although they do not breed in colonies, you are sure to 
find more than one nest in the same district, and they h&,ve 
their favourite localities, where they breed year after 
year. 

149. Loxia Bifasciata, Nilss. Bandel Korsnabb. The 

Two-barred Crossbill. D. F. 

I do not believe it is very clear which of the two species 
of white-winged crossbill have in the north. Nilsson 

describes only one, which he calls Loxia bifasciata j and in 
his synonymes adds Crndrostra bifasciata^ Brehm. Wright 
gives it the sjmonyme of Loxia lencoptera^ Tern., but he 
adds the Swedish name of Bandel Korsnabb, thus clearly 
identifying the Finland bird wdth Nilsson^s L, bifasciata. 
Kjarboiling applies both of the synonymes, G. bifasciata, 
Brehm, and Criicirostra leucoptera, Wilson, to the Danish 
bird. Morris gives Nilsson^s synonyme of L. bifasciata to 
the two-barred crossbill; but in describing the American 
white-winged crossbill (which M. de Selys Longchamps 
appears to have decided as a different species), he says that 
a few are occasionally seen in Sweden.” Now it appears 
to me that it is not at all clear which we have in the north, 
and whether or not we have both species (if indeed they can 
be considered distinct), or only one. 

I never met with the bird in my life here, although I 
have more than once killed the common crossbill with two 
pale rose red bands over the wing, which Brehm, I be¬ 
lieve, calls the Loxia rubrifasciatay but I do not t hink he 
makes it a distinct species. 
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Isilssoii s tlescriptioii of tLo L. hifasdofa is, lengtli G to 
G-^ in.; Ironi carpus joint 3 to 7 1.; beak at the root in- high 
andin. broad; upper niaiuiil)lc in. long at point, strongly 
bent, long and ])ointed ; under niandiblc in. at point, short ; 
tail nearly 2 in. d L; cloven I'caehes nearly 1 in. beyond the 
closed wings ; tarsus ; in.; niiddle toe without the claw nearly 
half an inch, with the claw 1. The three outer primaries 
alike ; beak and legs brown. ITis descri])tion of the colour¬ 
ing will not help us in dcterinining the species. 

Kjarbolllng^s description does not assist us at all. He 
only describes tlie white bars on the wings, and says, ''that 
this lesser North American species,^^ etc. 

AYright gives the dimensions of the beak in the Finland 
specimens—upper mandible ], long; inukn* mandible 5 1,; 
height of the beak at the root 3^ 1.; breadth of the under 
mandiblfi at the root 3 1. 

The principal ditfercnccs lietwecn the European and tlic 
American white-winged crossbill ajipear to be that the first 
is larg’er in the body; the beak is niucli larger (nearly as 
large as in the common crossbill), less compressed than in 
the American bird, and the point shorter. The tail is much 
less forked, and the plumage is not so brilliant a crimson. 
In YarrelPs representation of the two birds, there is one 
striking difference which, if correct, will serve to distin¬ 
guish the birds at a glance. In the European bird the tips 
of the closed wdngs reach very little further than the root of 
the tail, whereas in the American bird they reach fully, if 
not more than half way down the tail. 

Whichever the Scandinavian species may be, it is only 
an accidental visitant to Scandinavia, Finland, or Denmark, 
and has not been detected breeding in any of tlicse coun¬ 
tries. According to Lilljcborg, it breeds very commonly 
near Archangel. 


Fam. 8 . —Collmbini. 

Beak straight, compressed; upper mandible covered at 
the base with a soft swollen membrane, in which the nostrils 
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are placed; tarsi shorty reticulated; toes divided. All lay 
two oblong white eggs. 

J50. CoLUMBA Palumbus^ L. Kingdufva, The Wood- 

pigeon. D. F. 

Length 17 in.; colour blue-grey; breast reddish; a 
large shiny white spot on each side of the neck; tip of 
the tail black, a white-grey band on its under side, and 
a large white spot on the wings. The female has the 
red breast, a little paler. 

Common during the summer over the whole country, as 
far up at least as Angermanland. Migrates in the winter. 

151. C. OEnas, L. Skogsdufva. The Stock Dove. 

D. F. 

Length 12 in.; blue-gi’ey, with a metallic green lustre 
on the sides of the neck, and a red tinge on the breast; 
upper tail coverts blue. 

As common as the last in the summer, at least as far up 
as 61° north lat. Breeds in the hole of a tree. 

152. C. Li VIA, Briss. Klippdufva. The Rock Dove. 

Rather larger than the last; blue-grey, with a metallic 
gloss on the sides of the neck; rump white; two black 
bands across the wings. 

Said to be the original stock of all our tame pigeons, on 
account of the white rump, and there may be something in 
this. You do not, however, see this wLite rump till the 
bird is flying. 

Extremely rare in Scandinavia, and only known to breed 
in one place, Stavange, off the south coast of Norway, where 
they remain throughout the year. 

Not known in either Denmark or Finland. 

153. 0. Turtur, L. Turturdufva. The Turtle Dove. 

D. F. 

Length scarce 11 in.; tail rounded, with a white 
tip; edges of wings ash gi'ey; under breast and 
belly whitish; body colour pale brown or grey-blue; 
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tho yellow-brown sbouldcrs have blackish spots. On 

the sides of the neck three to four white and black 
bars. 

Is rare m Scandinavia, and appears to be killed ac¬ 
cidentally at irregular seasons. Strange to say two 
were shot up at Quiekiock, Lapland, in 1811, and in 

1863 I rceeived a third specimen from that place, killed 
in July, 

Iho Turiur gclastcs, Tem., has been twice killed in 
Sweden, once up at I’ctca, Lapland. This is considered by 
Swedish naturalists as a distinct species. I,' however, follow 
Dr. Brcc, and think it is nothing more than a largo variety 
of the common turtle-dove, with redder coloured abdomen. 


DIVISION 2.—AUTOPHAGI. 

The young of wliich can more or less feed themselves from 

their birth. 

ORDER 3.—GALLING. 

Masores. 

Wings and tail short (with few exceptions) ; beak shorty 
convex above^ often furnished with a cere at the base ; legs 
and feet strong, peculiarly formed for scratching and 
peiching. Tail with fourteen to eighteen feathers. 

Gen. Pei'dlx, Lath. 

Bill short and strong, naked at the base; tarsi and 
orbits naked; tarsus in the male with a hind spur; body 
round and plump. 

154. Perdix CiNEREA, Lath. Eapphona. The Partridge. 

L. P. 

Length 1 ft.; forehead, sides^ and throat rusty red; 
neck and upper breast grey w’-atered; shoulders and 
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wing coverts witli long white streaks. The side fea¬ 
thers of the tail rusty brown. In the female the red- 
brown spot on the breast is smaller than in the male. 
Very common in the south and midland districts, but is 

not met with north of Stockholm. 

155. P. Coturn rx, Lath. Vaktel. The Quail. D. 

Length aliout 7 in.; a pale yellow streak along the 
crown of the head, and a similar one over each eye; 
body above rusty brown or rusty grey, with black spots 
and yellowish longitudinal streaks ; collar and breast 
red brown, with white streaks; belly white. 

The Australian quail is not identical with the European. 
Is met with sparingly as far up as 59"^ north lat., probably 

further north. 

Gen. TefraOy L. 

Beak short, thick, convex above; cere round the eye, 
naked, red, thickly covered with warts, but no signs of a 
comb ; nostrils covered with a feathery skin ; legs always 
more or less feather-clad; toes naked, fringed; tail in all 
(except the hazel grouse, which has but sixteen) consisting 

of eighteen feathers. 

Tarsi feather-clad only to the middle. 

15G. Tetrad Bonasia, L. Hjerpe. F. 

Length about 14 in., in Falman Land over 15 in., 
feathers on the crown of the head long and pointed, 
shorter in summer than in ^vinte^ ; tail, except in the 
two middle feathers, with a broad black band before 
the grey tip. Throat in the male black, in the female 
rusty yellow. Head and back of neck, grey-brown, 
Avith black streaks; shoulders rusty brown; back and 
rump ash grey. Very prettily variegated. 

Is not met ivith in the extreme south, but from the middle 
to far up into Lapland, is found in all the old rocky fir forests, 
and a favourite homo of the hazel grouse is in woods of 
trembling poplar and birch, at the foot of high rocks. In 
the summer they chiefly frequent leafy woods, in the Avinter 
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&■ forest, Appcnt to bo ol „,0 on tho o™,, 

O.ho„ f,,gl.t..ocl into o t,oo. c„ll.„oto a soft wl.'irt o 
Monogjmou,. I„ April tbo fo„alo la,, ,„vo„ to I,,, ^ ' 
yolW.W,, spotted ogg, o„ o „„,t nf „„„ 

koop togetbor tic .,„t„„„ „i„te.. „rt 

sovoral cocks a„ t„ p.ok, p, n„o;,;te 

the black grouse, ami even tlio capercaillie. 

Beautiiully figured in Broc’s “ Birds of Europe” as the 
hazel grouse. ^ 

Taisi feathered to the very toes 

157. T. Urogallus, L. d’jafior. The Capercaillie. F. 

Length of nndo about 3 ft., of female a little over 2 
good old male will weigh lo to 12 Ih., or even 

more; a feiiialo G to 7 lb. 

I did not remark that tho Lapland capercaillie wore much 

smaller than tho.se wo kill in Wcrinland. Tail rounded- 

ma e body watered with black, on tho throat with glossy 

as blue on the wings with rcd-lirown ; female, speckled and 

wavy, with black, rmsty yellow, and white. Barron hens 
resemble the cocks. 

Is met with in Scandinavia wlierovcr fir forests o-row 
from the north of Scania to tl.o Nortli Capo. ' 

Polygamous. Tho fomalo lay.s about seven ogg.s in May 

much resembling- tho.se of tho grey hen, but iargor, and 
scarcely ever so deeply .spotted. 

158. T. Tetrix, L. Orre. The Black Grouse. D. F. 

Length of male about 22 in.,- fomalc comsiderably 

smaller; tail cloven, the side feathers in the female 

much curved outwardly; femalo black, with a beautiful 

uo gloss on the neck and breast, a double white .streak 

on the wmgs; under wing and tail coverts white - 

female speckled with rusty yellow and black transverse 

mes; tarsus not 1-} in.; weight of male about 3 lb. 

s tar more common and widely s]n-oad over the whole of 

candinavia than the capercaillie, but does not go so far 
north. Rare in Denmark. * 


grjg TEN YEARS IN SWEDEN. 

150. T. Hybeidus. T. Urogallides^ Nilss. Kackel- 

Lane. 

Produce of the black cock and capercaillie ben. Tail 
cloven, but the outer feathers are not curved as in the 
black cock; tarsus 2 in.; male blackish or black, with 
^ IqyqIy purple gloss on the neck and breast, a white 
spot over the arm-hole, and black and white under 
tail covert. Ijength 2 ft. 3 in., wing breadth o ft. 3 in.; 
tail 9 inbeak black. Tail in shape like that of the grey 
hen, has eighteen feathers, of which the outer are l i]- in. 
longer than the eight middle ones, which are equal. 

Female 9 in.; tail 6^ in., speckled with black and 
rusty yellow transverse bands; breast darker rusty 

brown. 

"Weight of a good male about 5 lb. 

The female might be mistaken for the female black 
gi'ouse, but may always be distinguished by the under tail 
coverts; in the grey hen they are longer than the middle 
tail feathers, in the female T. medius they only reach half 

way down them. 

Wing feathers in the T. onedius —first rather shorter 
than seventh; second like the sixth, third, fifth, the fourth 
a little longer and longest. 

In the black grouse—first, eighth, second, sixth, and 

third a little shorter than fourth, which is longest. 

That the Eackelhane can lay is, I believe, tolerably 
well proved, for I have seen an egg laid in confinement. It 
was very similar to that of the grey hen, but rather larger. 
I do not believe, however, that the birds themselves can 

perpetuate their race. 

The EackeUiane is not so very rare, especially in those 
tracts where the male capercaillie are shot out, for then the 
females allow the black cock to tread them. 

I never, however, had the luck to procure more than one 
myself, and this was in April, 1864. It came do^vn on a 
moss to play with the grey hen. The note is a very hoarse 
one, rather like some parts of that of the capercaillie. 
Directly this bird pitched on the moss, he drove all the 
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bWk coi off. Tho, ploy I , 1 ,^ 

but . SO m foes. The fe„.|e „pp,o„ „„ob ,u„o„ Jia,,,,; 

to obtain than tbc male. 

Produce of Black Grouse and Willow Grouse. 

160. Teteao Hybuidus Lagopides, Nilss. Eip Orre. 

Muck more rare than the last. I never saw but one 
speeimeuy jind tins was shot in North Wenuland. It appears 
that no fewedish naturalist has scon this kind in the summer 
plumage, but the winter dress is as follows 

Male : black above, watered grey, or the feathers have 

white edges; underneath and on the neck and wings white 

and blackish, with a great black spot on the front of the 
neck. 

Female : above speckled with white, rusty yellow, and 

black; underneath white on the neck and sides, with black 

and rusty yellow transverse bands. Tho middle feathers of 

the tail speckled rusty yellow, the outer ones speckled on 
tlie outer edge. 

Tail cloven^ with black feathers; feet white^ clothed with 

feathers; toes on tho outer half aunulated^ and frino-ed on 
the edges ; tarsus about 1in, ^ 

Length of male 18 in., of which the tail forms G in.; 

beak black, like that of the willow grouse, but much 
larger. 

Like the black grouse, the naked red spot over the eye 
is covered with warts, but like the willow grouse it forms a 
crenated comb. As in the latter, the feet are feather-clad, 
but their outer extremity is like the black grouse, covered 
with homy rings, under which lie a row of horny teeth. Like 
the black gi’ouse, the tail has eighteen feathers, and tho side 
ones are a little bent, but the tail is much less cloven than 
m the black grouse, and the middle feathers are broadly 
edged with white on the tips, as in the willow grouse. In 
size it stands between the black grouse and the willow grouse. 

Gen. Lag opus j Veill. 

Beak as in the last; naked red crest over the eye, rises 

23 
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in a crenated comb. Tarsi and toes in winter tWcHy 
plotlied witli feathers; claws in winter long and broad; 
tail consists of sixteen feathers, of which all but the two 
middle ones, lying above the others, are black at all 

seasons. 

IGl. liA-GOFUS SoBALPiNA^ Nilss. Dal Hipa» D. 

Length 16 in,; tail beyond the wings 3 in.; female 
about 1 in. shorter; the primaries at all seasons white, 

with brown shafts. 

Summer dross : head and throat in front red-brown in 
the male, or rusty yeUow in female, with black spots; back 
black, and speckled with red-brown in male, or rusty yeUow 

in female. t i 

AVinter dress : snow white, with a blach beah and black 

tail feathers. In this dress it is not easy to distinguish the 

female willow grouse, from the female ptarmigan, (the male 

ptarmigan may always be known at all seasons by the black 

mark between the eye and the gape, which is wantmg m 

the male willow grouse) ; but the beak is always much 

thicker, the bird is larger, and there is this difference in 

the relative proportions of the wing feathers 

In the willow grouse, the first wing feather is I-I- in. shorter 
than second, which is in. shorter than third, which is equal 
to the fourth and longest; fifth always longer than the 

In the ptarmigan, the first wing feather is If in. shorter 
than second; this is fin. shorter than third, which is like the 

fourth and longest; fifth shorter than second. 

In the summer, the female willow grouse may always 
bo kno^vn from the male by the deep black chm, which 
in the female is rusty yeUow, and by the red-brown feathers 
on the breast and throat. Moreover, in the male the under 
tail coverts are red-brown, speckled with black, and marke 
with a dark band in front of the white tip ; in the female 
they are rusty ycUow, with black transverse bars, and 
this I have always foimd a safe mark of distinction. Figured 
by Dr. Breo as the “ willow grouse.” 
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NoJh GO™'"'' 17? plentifully from 

north of Lapland. Nol" 

tho foot of the fells. ^ forests which ho far from 

Both tho ptarmigan and tho willow grouse aro st.-iefl 
monogamous, hut they l,oth have a ki.fd ni l T , ^ 
In the spring, .vliich, however , 

tread more than one female 1 -i ’ ° 

during the whole hreedino- so7oi, 

leave tho females while tliey are sittin 7‘^ Pl='’-'«'S-nns 
in small companies (in this respect thev”'. 

the common wild duck 1 hm In- 7 , ^ resomhle 

The male wdlow , 7" ‘ 

or yonng brood. fomalo 

generally among tushw 7id‘'n777va;e'? , 7*1 

=tsrv'::stit;;- 

forest. They occasionally perch but r 1 

The female lays, m the otl tVrir:;':.!,r-"7 
seven to nine eggs, so like those of the > t" ' nuc, 

scarcely to be distinguished, exc-ept that thei a'.ttf i" 
a very httlo larger and Iduuter at the ends ^ ‘ 

Tho usual weight of an old male willoiv .r.-ouso i - ’ i 
ounces, English ; that of a ptarmigan ten ouuees. ' 

162. LAGOims Auuna, aNdss. Fjall Ihpa, The Ptarmigan F 

Long lx 14 m. AVintor dress, pure white, witt bhet 
tail feathers, and a black moustache m male. Autumn 
dress: blne-grey finely watered with black; female 
a so gi ey watered. .Summer dress : male, head, neck- 
back, and breast, black, more or less spotted whh 
white, and finely speckled with rusty grey Female 

c.v»ea bwt 

I am clearly convinced, that the ptarmigan moults 
three times in the year, and that all the chano-os of 
plumage take place tlirough a regular moult. ° 
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I never saw the ptarmigan off the true fells, nor in 
the forests on their sides. They go to nest on the fells a 
little later than the willow grouse. Southern range in 
Scandinavia, the Dovre Fell. 

1G3 L. ScoTicus, Gould, l^fo F-ipa. The Red Grouse. 

Length, 16 in. The whole plumage, in both sexes, 
chestnut brown variegated with black; tail with 
sixteen feathers’ the six outer ones on each side 
dusky; the wing primaiues at all seasons dusky 

brow'n. 

Has lately been introduced into Sweden, and some pairs 
have been turned out near Gothenburg. They have already 
bred in a state of nature, and as they are to be preserved 
by the king’s order for some years, it is probable that the 
red grouse will now be estabhshed in Scandinavia. 

Gen. PterocleSj Tern. 

Feet with short toes; tarsi only feathered in front; 
tail conical, the two middle feathers much elongated, as 

in the skua’s. 

1G4. Pterocles Alchata, Steph. The Pin-tailed Land 

Grouse. D. 

Length, to the end of the long thin tail feathers 
(which extend 3 in. beyond the shorter feathers of 
the tail), 13 in. Head, nape, and back, in male, 
olive-green; upper tail coverts, red fawn, pencilled 
vnth black; throat black; side of the neck, and a 
band across the crop, dark fawn edged with black; 
belly pure white. In the female the colours are much 

duller. 

Was added to the Scandinavian ,fauna in 1863, by 
specimens killed in one of the eastern provinces, and 
also in Denmark, when Europe was overrun by a flight 
of these African birds. 
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ORDER 4.—GRALLiE. 

* 

Waders. 

Legs naked more or less over the knee. Hind 

too generally placed high up, often wanting. Beak long, 
round. Wing-s long*; under wing coverts or scapulars 
very long. Tail shorty of twelve to twenty feathers. 

They are all summer migrants to the north, although 
occasionally an odd specimen remains in the south through 
the winter of the purple sandpiper, and even of the wood¬ 
cock and water rail. 

Fam. 1.—Pressikostues, Cuv. 

Beak straight ; legs tolerably high. Live on dry 
sandy plains, or stony sandy beaches, not on mosses or 
swamps. 

Gen. Otis, Lin. 

Beak as long as the head; uppei* mandibles swollen; 
gape wide; nostrils oval, open in the middle of the 
beak ; legs high, naked above the knee, reticulated. No 
hind too. Second, third, or fourth, wing feather longest. 
Tail rounded, twenty feathers. 

The bustards form a good link between the rasores 
and the true waders, partaking of the characters of both. 

165, Otis Tarda, L. Storre Trappen, The Bustard. D. F. 

Length, 3 ft. 9 in.; beak, from gape, 3f in. Naked 
space above the knee 2 in. Colour, head and neck 
pale ash grey; mantle deeply spotted transversely 
with black and rusty yellow. Wing feathers black- 
brown, white at the roots. In the male, at the root of 
the under mandible, is a plume of narrow feathers 
about 7 in, long, falhng backwards, covering a strip 
of bluish grey skin, on the sides and front of the neck. 
Legs black; tail rounded. The female resembles 
the male, but is smaller, and wants the moustache. 

Was formerly common on the sandy plains of South 
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Sweden, is now very rare, but not extinct. A stunmer 
migi’ant. 


166. O. Tetrax, L. Lilia Trappen. D. 

Length, about ft. Beak, from gape, 1* in. 
Colour, head black, with rusty yellow spots. Wing 
feathers white. Mantle, in the female, finely speckled; 
in the male, finely watered with black, on a chestnut 
ground. Neck, in the male, black, with two broad 
white cross bands ; in the female, speckled. 

Is only accidental in the north. 


167. O. Houbara, L. Krage Trappen. D. 

Length, 26 in. Beak long, much compressed at the 
root. A long tuft of white feathers on the crown 
of the head, and on either side of the neck, a bushy 
tuft of long black and white pendent feathers. Upper 
parts rusty brown, barred with darker brown. Sides 
of the neck grey, under parts white. Legs dark green. 
Eye reddish. 

Has been once shot at Elensburg, in Denmark, and once 
on Gotland. Must not be confounded \vith Macqueen’s 
bustard, 0. Macqneenily Gray, which has once been killed 
in Britain. Figured by Dr. Bree as the ^'ruffed bustard.'' 
The pratincole and the stone curlew are included in the 
Danish fauna. 


Gen. Charadrius, L. 

Beak straight, shorter than the head; head large, with 
high forehead, and large eyes; nostrils small, long, opaque, 
basal ; nasal channel extending two-thirds of the length of 
beak; tarsi slender; outer and middle toes connected by 
a membrane; wings long, first feather longest; tail square 
or rounded; twelve feathers. All lay four eggs, on the bare 
ground, except the dotterel. 

A.—^With no hind toe. 


108. Charadrius htaticula, L. Storre Strandpipare. The 

Bing Dotterel. D. F. 

Length 7^ in.; the oixter half of the beak black, the 
inner half as well as the legs yellow; all the wing 
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feathers with shafts white only in the middle; the outer 
tail feather white, the follo^ving• blackish, with long 
white tips; cyo brown; upper jDarts grey-brown; a 
broad gorget of black on the breast. 

Veiy common during the summer on most of the coasts, 

and I killed them up in Quickiock, Lapland, by the side of 
fresh water. 

169. 0. Minor, Mey. Mindre Strandpipare. The Little 

Eing Dotterel. D. F. 

Colour like the last, but it is smaller; bill entirely 
black y legs flesh colour j the whole shaft of the outer 
■\^ang feather white; outer tail feather white, with a 
black spot on the inner fan, the rest with white tips. 

Not so common as the last, nor docs it g*o so far north. 
I, however, frecpicntly take the nest on the Wener. The 
egg is much smaller than that of the last, and the dark spot 
on the grey-bro^Yu ground smaller. 

170. C, Caktianus, Lath. Hvit Brostad Strandpipare. 

The Kentish Plover. D. F. 

A little larger than the last; upper parts cinereous 
brown ; crown of the head and nape brownish red; a 
black patch on each side of the breast, which does not 
form a band ; beak and feet black; tho two outer tail 
feathers altogether white, the rest brown. 

Not nearly so common in Scandinavia as the last, but I 
think more so in Denmark. I never met with it except on 
the very southern coast of Scania. 

Eggs have much the character of the last, but always when 
fresh, are darker, and have a kind of mouldy appearance. 

171. C. Moeinellus, L. Fjall Pipare. Lafol, Lap. The 

Dotterel. D. F. 

Length 9 in.; female generally largel' and handsomer 
than the male; beak and eye black; colour above 
bro'svn ash, edged with reddish; breast and sides red- 
brown ; a white band over the eye ; a white gorget on 
the breast; the outer wing feather with a white shaft. 
In the winter the colour is duller. 
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Breeds only up on the northern fells, where they are very 
common in the summer. The full number of eggs is in¬ 
variably three, dark clay-brown, blotched with black. 

172. C. Pluvialts, L. Ljung Pipare. The Golden Plover. 

D. P. 

Length about 11 in.; upper parts dusky brown, 
spotted with yellow. In the spring and summer the 
under parts and breast are black ; in winter, and in the 
immature dress, grey, with yellow spots. But at all 
seasons the long axillary plume under the wing is 
white; in the American golden plover always grey. 

One of the commonest birds on the moors and fells of 
Scandinavia, during the summer, right up to the North 
Cape. 

B.—Hind toe rudimentary. 

173. C. Helveticus, Bp. Kust Pipare. The Grey Plover. 

D. F. 

Bather larger than the last, w^hich it much resembles 
in the summer dress, but is always lighter in colour, 
and the axillary plume is deep blade at all seasons. In 
the ^vinter the plumage is much whiter, and the breast, 
instead of being dark black, is white, with dark spots. 
There is a great mystery regarding the breeding haunts 
of this bird, I have shot the old birds on the southern coast 
of Scania, in August, in nearly full summer dress, as well as 
birds of the year, so that it was reasonable to suppose they 
were bred somewhere on this continent. But I never could 
succeed in procuring the egg here. It certainly does not 
breed at Quickiock, and the egg has never been taken at 
Munioniska either by the collectors of the late Mr. Wolley 
or any one else. Still, for all that,-I do believe that it 
breeds on the Scandinavian fells. 

The egg is figured by Morris from a specimen taken by 
Mr. Tristram in Finland, 1862.” No doubt this is genuine, 
but it is a great pity he does not give us more particulars of 
the capture of so rare an egg. 
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Mr. Newton lias described and fig'urcd tlio in tlie 

^^Proceedings of tlio Zoological Society/^ ISGT^^and liis 
figiu'e, in tlio main^ agrees with Morris’s^ but the egg is con- 
siderabl}^ smaller. This I rather wonder at. It was taken 
by Middendorff on the Taimyr river, North Pussia, 7 1 st 
duly, 1813, and is also doubtless a goniunc egg. As Mr. 
Newton observes, the egg greatly resembles in character that 
of the lapwing and dotterel, but is much larger. TIio speci¬ 
mens in my cabinet were procured from Greenland, and I 
have every reason to believe in their authenticity. They 
are fully as large as Morris’s figure, and have more the 

character of the eggs of the golden j^lover, than of the 
dotterel. 


Gen, I^clhcHks f Prjss. 

Beak as the last ^ nostrils pici'ced through ^ legs high ^ 
wings round ; third feather longest ; long crest on the back 
of the head. 


174. Vanellus CRiSTATtJS, Mcy. Toffsvipa. The Peewit. 

D. F. 

Male usually larger than female; length 12 in ; under 
wing coverts black in male ; grey in female; back and 
scapulars olive green ; crown, fore part of neck, and 
breast greenish black; a black crest of feathers, 4 in. 
long, on the back of the head ; belly white ; under tail 
coverts orange ; tail white, witli black tip. 

Is very common in the south of Sweden during the 
summer; comes sparingly up as far as Wcrmland, and goes 
up certainly as far as Upland. I am not certain that three 
is not the full number of eggs as often as four. Any how, I 
have taken both three and four closely sat upon. 


Gen. SirepSilasy Ill, 

Beak quite as long as the head, conical; nostrils pierced 
through ; legs short; front toes cloven to the root; hind too 
placed high; wings long, pointed; first feather longest. 
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175. Strepsilas interpees^ Ill. Rostarl. The Turnstone. 

D. F. 

Length 9 in.; colour above variegated, white, black, 
and ferruginous ; throat, hinder part of the back, and 
root of the tail white; breast black ; tail shorter than 
the closed wings; beak and eyes black; legs yellow- 

red. 

Is common in the south of Sweden, and in the Baltic, 
and on the Norwegian coast; goes up within the Polar 
circle. I am not certain whether the turnstone does not as 
often sit on three eggs as four. 

Gen. Hccmaioptis, L. 

Beak much longer than the head; nostrils small, pierced 
through; tarsus reticulated; outer and middle toe webbed ; 
w'ings pointed; first feather longest. 

176. HiEMATOPDS OsTEALEGUS, L, Strand Skata. The 

Oyster-catcher. D. F. 

Length 16 in,; wings even with the tail; bill 2^ in.; 
colour of both sexes alike ; head, neck, scapulars, pri¬ 
maries, and upper parts of the breast black; the rest of 
the body wliite ; beak, eyes, and legs blood red. The 
winter dress is marked by a white semicircular cravat 

on the throat. 

Common on most of the Scandinavian coasts, from 
Scania up to \vithin the Polar zone. I received a specimen 
from Quickiock, which lies at least a hundred miles inland 
from the sea, shot in July, 1863, and they are also some¬ 
times seen on the Wener. I never saw more than three 
eggs in a nest, often only two. 

Fam. 2. —Cultrirostres, Cuv. 

Beak long, straight and sharp ; neck long; legs high; 
four toes; the point of the hinder toe does not reach the 
ground; tibia in all, and the tarsi in some, reticulated; wings 

round; tail feathers twelve. 

All large waders; sexes alike; but the young do not 
attain the mature dress until they are three years old, when 
they commence breeding. 
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Gen. Gh'tis, 

Beak a little longer than head ; nostrils oblongs pierced 
through the beak at about half its length; legs very high; 
skin on the tibia and too roots reticulated^ on the tarsi scaly; 
outer and middle toes joined by a web ; third and fourth 
wing feathers longest. 


177, Grus cineeeAj Bechst. Trana. 


The Crane. D, F. 


Length 1 ft.; beak about 4* in. ; tarsus 10 in.; ash 
with black wings, and a large whitish grey spot 
on the side of the neck and head ; crown of the head 
naked, covered thinly with hair, red and warty. 


Is principally confined to tlic morasses in the middle and 
south of Sweden, although a lew go up as far as Lapland. 
They arrive here about April, and I have counted twenty- 
nine together upon one field, just after they had come. I 
think the loud trumpet bray of the crane, which may be 
heard at a long distance, the wildest and finest note of any 
bird we have. 


They breed commonly in our morasses; the nest, a heap 
of dry rushes and g’rass, flat, not unlike that of the coot; 
eggs, as far as I have seen, always two, nearly as large as 
swanks eggs, greenish grey, irregularly blotched with dark 
brown. I do not believe the old bird ever sits on the nest 
during the day. 


178. Grus Virgo, Briss. Numidisk Trana. 

Much smaller than the last; colour blue-grey ; behind 
each ear a bushy tuft of white feathers ; pointed black 
feathers, about 0 in. long, hang down in front of the 
breast; some of the wing coverts much lengthened; 
eye red; beak yellow ochre, black at root; legs black- 
brown. 

One single example which I have seen stuffed in the 
museum at Orebro, was shot in Nerike in June, 1857. 
Beautifully figured in Bree’s Birds of Europe as the 
Numidian crane/^ 
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Gen. Ciconia, Briss. 

Beak nearly douklo tlic length of the head, straight, 
conical, pointed ; nostrils basal ; oyos encircled by a 
naked patch of skin, which is distinct from the beak; legs 
lono-; back too reaches the ground with its posterior third 
part; skin on the tarsi and tibia reticulated; third wing 

feather longest. 

179. Ciconia ALBA, Briss. Hvit Stork. The White Stork. 

D. F. 

Length about 3’- ft.; beak (j}y in.; tarsus 8 in.; 
whole body white, with black wings; beak and legs 
red; cere black; eye brown. 

Is very common in Denmark. In Sweden is confined to 
the southern provinces of Scania and Halland, where they 
breed. Are said to lay three to five white eggs, but never 
to hatch more than three. I think, however, that three is 
the usual number laid. 

180. C. Nigra, Briss, Svart Stork. D. F. 

About the size of the last; head and neck glossy 
black, with blue, green, and copper-coloured refiections; 
breast white ; back glossy black, with a bronze tinge. 
Has been occasionally shot in Denmark, and once in 

Finland. 

Gen. Platalea, L. 

Beak long, flattened at the end to a large round broad 
spatula; hind toe resting on the ground, thi'oughout its 

length. 

181. Platalea Leucorodia, L. Sked Stork. The Spoon¬ 

bill. D. 

Length about 1 ft, 4 in.; beak 7 in. 2 1, long, 1 in, 
10 1. broad at the tip. 

The whole body white. In the older birds there is a 
long crest on the back of the neck, which, as well as the 
breast, is rusty yellow; eye red; beak black, with yellow 
tip; legs black. 


HERONS. 
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Has been several times sliot in Denmark; tivicc in tlio 
soutli of Norway. Was named by Linnasiis as a Swedish 
bird, which in summer was met with in Wcsterliotton and 
Lapland; but no modern naturalist can corroborate this 
statement. Is certainly only accidental in the north. 

Gen. A.rdca, L. 

Beak as long or a little longer than the head; the wliolc 
of the hind toe resting on the ground ; nostrils basal, oblong ; 
eyes placed in a naked cere, which joins on to tlie beak; 
wings round. 

Distinguished from all the other waders by the peculiar 
shape of the neck (which can be drawn back and laid on 
the shoulders), and the four bare patches under the feathers, 
covered only with fine down, one on each side of the breast, 
and one on oacli side of tlio rump. I think three may be 
taken as the full number of eggs of all this genus. 

Diurnal. Neck long, and covered with short feathers. 

182. Ardea cinerea. Lath. Hager. The Heron. D. F. 

Length 3 ft. 3 in.; beak 5 in. ; tarsus 0-,!- in.; much 
longer than the middle toe ; crest on back of head 6 in.; 
colour above ash-grey; tail, wing primaries, and crest 
black ; long white feathers hanging G to 8 in. down on 
the lower part of the neck ; beak and eye yellow ; legs 
grey-brown, over the knee orange red. (This, however, 
is not the case in all.) In the old female the tarsi and 
crest are much shorter than in the male ; iris yellow. 

Common in some places, in the south of Scandinavia. I 
have occasionally procured specimens both of old and young 
birds in Wermland, but I do not think they go further north 
in the interior. On the Norwegian coast appear to go up as 
far as Trondtheim. Breed in colonies, like rooks on trees; 
eggs generally three, pale blue-green. 

183. A PURPUREA, L. Pm'pur Hager. The Purple Heron. 

Length about 32 in.; tail 5 in. ; beak from gape 6 in. 
4 1.; naked part of tibia 2 in.; colour above dark slate 
grey; neck rusty yellow, with black longitudinal 
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streaks j Head and neck black, with long drooping 
pointed" feathers from the back of the head; scapulars 

long and drooping, rusty yellow. 

One example has been killed in South Scania in 1833. 

184 A- Bgretta, L. Hvit Hager. The W hite Heron. 

Length about 40 in. ; beak from the gape 6 in.; 
whole of the body white ; no crest on the back of the 

llGtld j IlJlliGd. p 8 .rt of tllG tlblQjy 4 in. 

The only authentic Scandinavian specimen was shot at 
Westeras on the east coast of Sweden in 1856. 

Nocturnal. Neck thick and shorty covered with broad 

feathers. 

185. A. SteliaeiSj L. Eordrum. The Bittern. D, F. 

Length 30 in.; beak 3 in.; tarsus 44 in.; colour all 
over speckled, and spotted with rusty yellow and black * 
neck feathers long j wings covered with blackish and 
rusty yellow transverse bands. Little difference in the 
g^pp 0 ji,x'ajXice of the female, except that she is rather 

smaller than the male. 

I never myself met with the bittern in Sweden, though 
it is said to be sparingly distributed everywhere up as far as 
Lodermanland; but I do not think it common. 

186. A. Minuta, L. I)verg Eordrum. The Little Bittem. 

D. F. 

Length 15 in.; beak 2 in .; tarsus 1 in. 7 1.; colour 
above black -brown, under rusty yellow, with or without 
lono^itudinal streaks; tibia feathered nearly to the 

knee. 

Only accidental in Scandinavia; said to breed in the 
south of Denmark. 

The squacco heron and the night heron are both in¬ 
cluded in the Danish fauna. 

Fam. 3 .—^Longirostres. 

Beak long and thin; hind toe when present always 
placed high; wings pointed; first or second feather longest. 


IBIS. 
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All frequent marshes and low swampy ground or river 
sides, never sandy heaths; all arc monogamous, and lay 
their three to four pyriform eggs on the ground. Arc all 
summer migrants to the north. 

Group 1.—Legs long, naked, high above the knee; the 
outer too always joined at the root to the inner too by a 
web. Arc all taller than those in the second group, never 
hiding themselves among grass; are shy, and when dis¬ 
turbed, utter loud cries. 

A.—Beak curved downwards like a sickle. 

Gen. Thisj Cuv. 

Beak long and thin, very much bent, four-cornered at 
the root; nasal furrow extends along the whole length of 
the beak ; nostrils basal, oblong; a naked tract between the 
beak and the eye ; legs high ; tibia reticulated ; tarsus with 
transverse scales ; second and third wing feathers longest. 

187. Ibis falcinellus, L. Svart Ibis. The Glossv Ibis, 

D. F* 

About as large as the curlew, but the beak is thicker 
and longer, and the legs much higher; tail 4 in.; beak 
in a straight line 5 V in,; tarsus longer than the middle 
toe; upper parts of the body dark green, with metallic 
gloss ; under parts chestnut brown; legs green; beak 
greenish black ; iris brown. 

Is only a casual visitant to Scandinavia, but has been 
killed as far north as Helgeland, in Norway ; and, strange 
to say, one specimen was shot in Iceland, and is now pre¬ 
served in the Copenhagen museum. 

Eggs said to be two or three, pale sea-green colour. 

Gen, ITumeniuSy Lath. 

Beak bent down, long, thin, round; nasal furrow ex¬ 
tending only two-thirds of its length; nostrils basal; the 
whole face covered with feathers; the naked part of the leg 
equal to the length of the beak ; hind toe reaches the ground 
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only with its tip ; first wing feather longest; tail with twelve 
fcath ers. 

188. Numenius arquata^ L. Storre Spof. The Curlew. 

D. F. 

Length about 23 in.; beak in a straight line 5 in.; 
tarsus 3 in. 2 1.; the lower part of the tarsus and toes 
^vith transverse scales ; head blackish grey, with no 
streak on the top; rump and the long axillary plume 
wdiite spotted; head, neck, breast, and all the upper 
parts rufous ash; belly white, the whole variegated 
wdth dusky spots. The male is more black and rusty 
brown, the female more- bro’vvn and rusty grey. 

The young bird can be known by the broad upper part 
of the tarsus, and the shorter, straighter beak. 

Is very common in the south and middle of the country. 
Goes far up within the Polar circle, but never so high on 
the fell sides as the next. 

As far as I can see, three is as often the full number of 
eggs as four. 

180, N, Ph/eopus, Lath. Liten Spof. The Whimbrel. 

D. F. 

On the middle of the head a white-grey streak ; rump 
white; axillary plume white, with black transverse 
bands; length 1 ft. 5 in.; beak 3-^ in.; tarsus 2 in. 2 1.; 
head, neck, breast, and upper parts pale ash, spotted 
with dusky; all the under parts and rump white. 

Are seen only in the south and midland districts, during 
migration to and from their breeding places on the fells in 
the very north. 

The egg of the whimbrel is smaller than that of the cur¬ 
lew, which it rather resembles ; but I have seen the egg of 
Pichardson^s skua so like it, as to be scarcely distinguishable. 
Three was the full number I ever took out of a nest on the 
fells, but still they may lay four. My opinion, however, is 
that the curlews and the godwits will often sit on less than 
four eggs, whilst in every other genus of this family, the full 
number of eggs is invariably four. 




GOD WITS. 



Gon. Limosa, Briss. 

Beak lonj^ and straight^ weak ; nasal furrow extends 
along tlio wliolo bill • nostrils basal pierced tlirongh; 
legs very long; wings and tail as last. Tho females 
arc always larger and handsomer than tho males. 


190. 


Limosa mel.\ndi;a, L. Svartstjertad 
Black-tailed Godwit. D. F. 


Langnlibba. 



Tho outer half of tho tail black ; the base white at all 
seasons ; a white spot on tho wino-s • beak strai<>ht • tlu' 
cltiw of tliG inidbllo too clciitato on tlic inner 

edge; length about 10 in. ; beak from the gape 5 in.; 
tarsus 3 in. 2 1.; naked part above knee 2 in. ; tail 
3 in. 2 1. 

In the summer dress rusty red, especially on the breast, 
with dark transverse spots all over tho bod}", and black on 
the hinder part of the? back; Avings black; a white stripe 
over the eye ; belly Avhitc. In the Aviutcr the upper parts 
are broAvn-grey, Avith paler edges ; throat A\diite ; neck and 
breast pale grey, Avith small spots. The young are like the 
old in AAuntcr, but more rusty. 

Is met with througliout all Scandinavia, and breeds in 
many places as far up as the North Capo. 

Eggs pyriform ; vary in colour from dark green to light 
olive broAAm, faintly Ido t died Avitli darker spots; not so 
larofe as that of the Avliimbrol. 

O 

191. L. Eufa, Briss. Bostrdd Laiignabba. The Bar- 

tailed Godwit. D. F. 


Tail at all seasons streaked Avith AAdiitc and black- 
brown bars ; beak in tlie old birds double as Ion g as 
the tarsus ; in the young birds one and a half times as 
long; middle claw short, not dentate ; no Avhitc spot on 
the Aving. 

Length I I to 15 in. ; beak about 4 in. ; tail 3 in. 
Besemblcs the last in coloiu", but in the summer the 
rusty red colour underneath extends from the diin 
doAvn to the tail, and is much deeper and purer than 
in the last. 
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Breeds only, as far as I could see, in the far north, 
and is met with in the south only during the periods of 
migration. I believe, however, that both have an equally 
high northern range. > 

Eggs smaller than the last, and much moro difficult to 
procure. I have generally seen them lighter in colour. 

The terek godwit^ 7i. Cincrea, Gm.—which may be dis¬ 
tinguished from cither of the last by being only half the 
size, by its long, very recurved bcak^ and by its uniform 
grey colour at all seasons, never with a rufous tinge,—is com- 
nion around Archangel, and is probably to be met with 
occasionally on the Scandinavian continent. 

Gen. Tot anus, Bechst. 

Beak long, nearly straight, at the root weak and com¬ 
pressed ; round and hard at the tip, upper mandible longest; 
nasal furrow longer in some than in others; nostrils small, 
basal; legs long, naked higher up over the knee than in the 
t ring a, but in both the hind too is small, and only reaches 
the ground with its tip. 

Sub gen. Glottis, Nilss. 

Beak long’, recurved at the tip; nasal furrow does not 
extend half way down the beak; middle feather of the tail 
longest. 

192. Totanus glottis, Bechst. Gluttsntippa. The Green- 

shank, D. E, 

Beak as long as the tarsus, much higher than it is 
broad ; legs long; middle of the back and rump, white 
at all seasons; tail wliite, with small brown transverse 
bands ; shaft of the first pinion feather white, the rest 
brown; axillary plume slightly banded with liglit 
brovui; length 14 in. ; wing' from carpal joint 7^ in.; 
beak 2 in.; tail 3 in.; front of the back and shoulders 
rusty grey, with largo dark longitudinal spots on the 
feathers ; all the under parts white; head and neck 
lighter than the back; legs yellowish green; beak 
blackish in the young, blizo-groy from the root to the 
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muldlo. In tlio winter there is mucli inoro wliito, and 
tlio whole pIuniao'Q niiich li^'litcr, 

^ Common over all Scandinavia during tho periods of 
migration, but seems to prefer tho north of tho country for 
breeding. Nilsson sa^s they breed in Gotland. Kiiir- 
boiling say.s they breed commonly in some parts of Denmark, 
and I have seen them myself in tho end of Juno in North 
Wormland, but I never obtained the e->-n- eveent from L-in 
tod. Egg. four, laid „„ . f„„ 

times up 111 an open place ni tlic forest^ always on the o^roand • 
considerably lai-cr than tho.so of the redshank ; Vonnd 
colour clay brown, lilotclied all over with deep imridc brown 
™d to,to. p„tcl,o,. Tl,c ogg, Wove!-, iubjoct t" 
variation, and aro Ponictimes very handsome, especially wlicn 
fresh. Although there is ratltcr a rosomblanco, the larger sizo 
ivill always distinguisli this ogg from that of tho redshank. 

llie habits of tins bird mncli resemble tliosc of tho groon 
sandpiper, wild and shy, often 2^orching on trees. When 

disturbed, flics higli over tho forest, uttering a loud, shrill 
cheo-whect, chcc-whcct.^^ 


Straiglit Beaks. 

Subg’cn. Totfuuis, Nilss. 

Beak longer than the head, straight, slender, thin; nasal 

fui’row m tlio old bird extends scarcely half Avay down tho 
bill. 

19o. T. CalidIvTSj Bcchst. Bddbont Siiapj^a. Tho Bed- 

shank. D. P. 

Beak shorter than tar.sus; both ma.udiblo.s rod at the 
root for half way down tho bonk ; tip black ; logs bright 
led in tho old birds at all seasons, in tlio young dirty 
reddish yellow, as well as tho base of the beak; all tho 
three front toes joined at the root, by a web ; length 
about 11 in.; beak 1 in. G 1.; carjjiis joint G in. 3 1.; 
tail 2J in.; summer dross, upjicr parts rusty grey-brown, 
with black spots, under white, with blackish spots,' 
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wLich on the throaty and front of the breast are long and 
close together ; on the belly fine and small, on the sides 
transverse; tail white, finely barred with black. In 
the winter the whole upper plumage is more ash grey, 
and the under parts are less spotted ; the young bird is 
more rusty. 

Much commoner everywhere than the last; breeds in the 
south, and goes up also quite as far north as the greenshank. 

194. T. Fuscus, Bcchst. Svart Gra Sniippa. The Dusky 

Redshank. D. F. 

Beak as long as the tarsus; the under mandible alone 
red at the root; legs brown-red; never like the last, 
deep red; size rather larger than the last; summer 
dress grey-black; back and shoulders with a metallic 
gloss, and covered with very fine white spots; tail 
black-grey, with twelve to fourteen white transverse 
bands. 

The young bird is best known by its broad thick tarsus, 
especially at the knee; colour above ash or brown-grey, and 
this is much the winter dress of the old birds. 

Although not uncommon in many parts of Scandinavia 
during the seasons of migration, the summer home of the 
dusky redshank is Lapland, and I never procured the eggs 
from any other part of this country. Eggs four, considerably 
larger than those of the redshank, thick, and have more the 
colouring of the egg of the great snipe. They vary, how¬ 
ever, I believe, much. 

195, T. OcHEorus, Tern, Grabent Sniippa, The Green 

Sandpiper. D. 

Length about 9 in.; beak same as tarsus, 1 in. 31.; tail 
even with the wings, about 2 in.; the female rather the 
largest, and the beak and legs about one-eighth longer ; 
all the shafts of the wing feathers dark brown; colour 
of the under wing dark; rump and lower part of the 
back white; upper body colour very dark brow’n, with 
metallic gloss, covered with small white or yellowish 
spots; axillary plume white, with black transverse 
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bands; legs asli grey, only green on tlio knees ; beak 
green-brown, with black tip; tail white, Avith broad 
black bands^ AAdiich are not so apparent on the side 
eatliers; iris dark broAvn. 

Is A^cry comnioii during the summer, especially in the 
midland districts, but docs not go np into Lapland, AA^hcre, 
llo^A ever, the A\'ood sandpiper is common at that season. 

Morris observes that he is inclined to believe the green 
sandpipeis do not all leaA'c Ihigland in the summer, but 
only aie less noticed from their resorting then to the most 
segucsteicd S 2 ')ots to breed. IS'ow’ of all our AA^aders this is 
the noisiest, and there is little trouble in finding the locality 
Avhere it bieeds, for the old male is always about some brook 
in the neighbourhood, and I haA'o bcioro noticed that the 
loud wild cry of the green sandpiper and g'reenshank aro 
much alike ; but althoug'h it is easy enough to know AA^here- 
abouts the biid is brc^cding*^ jx man mig'ht seek till doomsday 
foi the eggs, if he followed trhe stereotyped description of, 1 
belicA e, all our naturalists, and soun'ht for the nest AAdiere 
they tell us, in sand, on a bank, or among' g'rass by the 
side of sticam, I ho fact is, I do not believe any natu- 
ralist had seen the really authentic egg of this bird until I 
discoA^'ered its breeding habits some fcAV years since. In 
SAAmden the green sandpiper ncA^cr makes a nest on 
the ground, like the rest of its congeners, but invariably 
lays its four pyriform large eggs—of a very light ground 
colour, spotted all oA^cr sparingly toAvards the small end (at 
the top the spots aro much larger, darker, and croAA’ded 
together), Avitli two shades of purple and umber broAA^n—in 


an old deserted nest of a srpiirrel, jay, or croAV (I once, Iioaa’’- 
ever, saAV them in a ncAv common thrushes nest), in the forest, 
often far from Avatcr, alwaA's in a fir tree, sometimes forty 
feet from the ground. How the old bird takes her young 
doAAm to the ground I cannot say, but I once found four very 
small young ones, apparently not a day old, at the foot of a 
fir, and in the nest I found shells of the eggs still wet inside. 

196. T. Glareola, Tern. Gronbent Snapjoa. The AV^ood 

Sandpiper. D. F. 
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Leugtli 8,V in.; beak shorter than tarsus, which is 
1 in. 4 1. long; the shaft of the first primary is white, 
the following white only on the under side; colour of 
the under wing light; tail white, with deep, well de¬ 
fined brown transverse bands on all the feathers; axil¬ 
lary plume not regularly barred, as in the last, but 
covered with largish brown spots ; legs all greenish; 
upper parts deep brown, spotted with white; under 
parts and rump w*hito, but not nearly so conspicuous 
as in the last. 

More common and much more widely dispersed over 
Scandinavia thari the last, from Scania right up into Lap- 
land; ])reed3 always on small open mosses, but often far 
away from the forests ; four eggs, generally laid under a 
small bush of bog myrtle, etc. They are not nearly so largo 
as those of the last, much darker coloured, and the spots 
much larger and deeper. 

This bird has a very pretty little call note, it can hardly 
be called a song, during the breeding season. In habits it 
more resembles the redshank than the last. 

197. T. Hypoleucos, Tern. Drill Sniippa. The Common 

Sandpiper. D. F. 

Length about 8 in.; beak 1 in.; tarsus 7 1,; all the 
upper parts cinereous brown, with an ohve gloss ; shafts 
of all the primaries brown ; under pai’ts white ; rump 
the same colour as the back (not white), and this will 
distinguish it at a glance from the others. 

The commonest of all the Scandinavian sandpipers during 
the summer from Scania up to the North Cape. 

The spotted sandpiper (T. MacidariuSy Tern.), the 
T. Semipahnaiits, Tern. (American willet), and the marsh 
sandpiper, {T. Stagnatills^ Bechst.), are supposed to havo 
occurred in Sw^eden, but are not sufficiently authenticated to 
wari'ant them being placed in the Scandinavian fauna. 

Gen. Machetesy Cuv. 

Although possessing many characters in common with 
tho last genus, tota^iusy as they have also some of tho charac- 
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tevs of tlio ircnga, it has been dccinod safest to include the 
in a sopaiatc gonn.s, the ])i’inci]ial cliaracters of -wliicli 
may be said to be; tarsus elono-ated; beak as long as tlu) 
head, tbin, sh-aiybt, coinpivssed at the base, thou vouiul, 
with a blimt tij); upper uiaudildo longest, its tip rather bent 
cown over the point of the under niundiblo; nasal furrow 
extending- the whole length of the beak ; hinder part of the 
back and rump dark at all seasons ; outer and middle toos 
united at the base ; front toes fringed on the sides ; nock in 
the male unth an ornamental niff during the brooding season : 
forms a very good link between /r,hy« and /ofanus. 

198. Macuetks i'ugxax, Cuv. Brushano. The Buff (male) 

Eoovc (female). D. F, 

Male : length above 12 in.; wing 21 in. broad; from 
carpus /A in., tansus 2 in.; beak 1 l in. Femalo: 
length 10 in.; wing 10 in. broad; from carpus G in ; 
tarsus 1^ in.; beak 1; in.; wing feathers blacki.sh, with 
the shaft of the first white; tho three outer tail feathers 
of one colour, generally grey ; beak red or brown-yellow, 
darker at the point, which in tho winter is black; leg.s 
reddisli or safli-on yellow, in the young birds greou. 

Summer dross : tho male is distinguished by a naked 

face, covered with warty pimple.s, and a largo ruff or cravat 

of different colour.s, scarcely two bird.s being alike. It is 

said (how proved I don't know) that the niali bird has tho 

same coloured cravat every year. The femalo in the summer 

has no cravat; bead grey; neck and breast with blackish 

spots; back, black-brown, and shoulders with rusty or whito- 

grey feather edges. In the autumn and winter, both .sexes 

resemble each other, save in sizo (the cravat or ruff is laid 

aside in July, when tho face of the male becomes feathered); 

crown of tho head black, with rusty grey feather edg-es; 

neck and breast rusty grey, with black spots; back and 

shoulders like the female in suinuioi-, but more gre}-'. The 

young bird is more rusty coloured than tho old. Is common 

in many parts during- the summer, and goes fur uji into 
Lapland. 
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Group 2.—Legs not so long as in totanus, nor so 
naked above tlie knee j all tlio toes divided down to tlio 

roots. 

Hide tkemselves mucli among grass^ and fly up generally 
silently. 

Gen. Trineja, Nob. 

Beak thin, compressed at the root, weak throughout 
its length ; nasal furrow long; legs small; tarsus never 
longer, generally shorter, than beak; Avings and tail as in 
totamis. 

Sub gen. PeJidna, 

The middle tail feathers longest, and pointe d; beak 
more or less curved, longer than tarsus. 

199. Trixga maritima, Brun. Svart Gra Straudvipa. The 

Purple Sandpiper. B. P. | 

Length about 8 in,; beak lA in.; tarsus -J- in.; tail 
2^ in. The male rather smaller; beak very slightly 
bent down ; tarsus rather shorter than the middle toe; 
upper tail coverts black at all seasons ; tail rounded. 
Summer dress : black above, with a violet tint, and pale 
rusty brown feather edges ; under parts white, with blackish 
spots. They lose this dress in September, when the upper 
parts become black, with ash grey feather edges; head, 
breast, and sides black, with white edges; wing coverts and 
feathers edged with white. 

Breeds only in the far north, and is never seen in the 
south of Scandinavia, except in the autumn, and occasionally 
in winter. It is said by Sommerfeldt to be very common 
durinor tho summer on the north coasts of West Finland, 

O ^ 

where, probably, they breed. I never, however, received 
the egg from Lapland, although I have from Iceland and 
Greenland. I believe it breeds more on tho coast than on 
inland moors. 

200. T. SuBARQUATA, Nilss. BagnUbbad Straudvipa. The 

Curlew Sandpiper. D. F. 
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Tail sliortcr than the closed wings; beak curved, 
longer than the tarsus ; rump and upper tail coverts 
white, or with a very few brown spots ; beak and iog-s 

black ; eye dark brown, about the size of a lark in the 
body; length about 8 in. 

Young* dress : grey-brown above, below gro}^-white; 

upper joart oi neck pale ochre yellowish, streaked black. 

bummer dress : uj^jper parts black, with rusty brown 

edges; shoulders brown-grey; hinder parts black-grey; all 
the under parts red. ° 

Winter dress : upper parts l)rown-gr‘ey, under whitish. 

Is certainly rare everywhere, and only seen on the south- 
ein coasts during the periods of migration. I liave shot 
them myself on the coList ot Scania in ^Vugaist, in full sum¬ 
mer dress, ihis is one of the few of our northern birds wliose 

^ saw, nor can I hear of any one who possesses 

a really authentic one. Baedeker, in his splendid German 
work on eggs, figures two varieties of tho egg of the pigmy 
curlew, both considerably larger than that of the dunlin,°a.nd 
the one which I should take to be the type form, rather re¬ 
sembles the egg of that bird iii colouring. If it breeds any- 
^hoie in bcaiidinav la, I fancy it is on the west coast of Fin- 
mark, probably not far inland. 

* 

201. T. Alpina, L. Foriindorlig Strandvipa. Tho Dun¬ 
lin. D. F. 

Length, 8 in.; tarsus, 1 in. ; beak 1 in. Beak very 
slightly curved, compressed, flattened at tho tip ; 
upjier tail coverts black and g'rcy {^uever ?c/o7c, as in 
bchiuz^s sandpiper, wliich much resembles tho dunlin, 
if indeed it is anything more than a variety of that 
bird). Tail longer than tho closed wings; beak and 
legs black. Summer dress: black above, with red- 
brown feather edges; a black .shield on the breast; neck 
and throat spotted ; belly and uiidertail coverts white. 
Winter dress: ash grey above, with black feather 
shafts and brown-grey shoulders; under parts white; 
wing feathers in all seasons black. 
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There is sometimes met with in the south of Sweden, 
for I have shot such on tho coast of Scania, a larger form 
of dunlin, which is about 9 in. long, with a wing breadth 
of 15|- in.; carpus 5 in.; tarsus 1 in.; legs brown ; breast, 
in the autumn, spotted like a thrush. 

Is one of tho commonest of all the genus in Scandinavia, 
and we meet with them in the summer, as well in the south 
of Scania, as on the hap fells. 

Schinz^'s sandpiper is said to have been detected bl*eeding 
in East Finland, but I think on questionable authority. 

202. T. Platyehinciia, Tern. Bred Niibbad Strandvipa. 

The Broad-billed Sandpiper. D. P. 

Ijgss than the last; a little over 0 in. long; beak 
longer than tlio head, 1 in.; tarsus 7 1.; tail shorter 
than tho wings; first and second wing feathers alike, 
and longest. 

The peculiar shape of the beak will always distinguish 
this from any other of the class. This is round, and 
when seen from above, much broader than that of the dunlin. 
At the root, however, more high than broad, but in the 
middle, depressed, round, more broad than high, rather 
curved at the point; under root of the beak reddish; thin 
black nasal furrow, short. The female has the beak nearly 
double the size of that of the male. 

In plumage, has a groat resemblance to the jack snipe, 
especially in the long bronzed scapulars. The winter and 
summer dress are much alike, but the latter is rather 
greyer. 

Has alwaj^s been considered very rare in Scandinavia, 
but as I have shot tho bird, not unfrequently, both in Scania 
and the middle of Sweden, taken the eggs myself in Lulea 
Lapland, and received them from East Finland, I do not 
think it is so very rare. I do not, however, think that they 
breed anywhere except in the very far north. Of all the 
sandpipers this is certainly tho shyest and most unobtru¬ 
sive in its manners, and its custom of creeping through 
the grass like a little mouse, causes it to bo seen very sel- 
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dom. 'V\lion flushed (which is nov^Gi' until you nearly tread 
upon it), it rises with a faint single call note, Hies for a 
short distance, then suddenly drops, and it is difiicult to rise 
it a second time. Ihe nest whicli I found was on a tussoede 
of grass, in a largo lull meadow half way up to my knee in 
water. The eggs were lour, very pyriform. Ground colour 
grey-broAvn, covered all over with minuto sjoots of light 
umber brown, ^^early hiding tlio ground colour ; size 1 ; in. 
y V J here is a paidicular character about the ee-n- as 


well as the bird, Avhich will always distinguish it. 

In Juno, 18Gi, I killed five specimens in a meadow ui) 
at Dalb^, ISoith Wermland, whem they were evidently 
breeding, although I was unable to find the nest. 

(u). Ceak straight, as long as the tarsus. 

203. T. Minuta, Leisl. Lilia StrandviiDau. The Lesser 

Stint. D. h\ 

Length G in,; tarsus ' in, ; tail vdth three grey side 

feathers; all the wing feathers with white shafts in 

the middle. Summer dress : upper parts black-brown, 

with red-brown feather edges, under j-jarts white, 

breast reddish brown, with black streaks. Winter 

dress; brown ash grey, with black feather sliafts, crown 

of the head rusty grey, and a brown streak between 
the beak and eye. 

Is met with on all the Scandinavian coasts in the spring* 
and autumn, but I do not believe any one has yet found 
out its breeding’ place in Scandinavia. The egg is figured 
by Baedeker as considerably larger than that of the Tcm- 
niinck s stint. Ground colour light drab, thickly covered 
’^vith brown spots, especially at the larger end; of different 

shades and sizes. Morrises figure rather resembles this, but 
his egg is smaller. 

Von Middendorff obtained one nest with four eggs on the 
Biver Taimyr, north lat. The egg', according to jMr. hTow- 
ton, agrees very much with that of Temiiiinches stint, winch, 
according to Middendorff, breeds in the same locahty. 
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but is a mucli rarer bird there. I fancy many of the rarer 
Scandinavian waders and water fowl breed more to the east. 

204. T. Temminckti, Leisl. Temmincks Strandvipa. Tem- 

minck^s Stint. D. F. 

Very much resembles the last in size and propor¬ 
tions, but the side feathers of the tail are all equal, the 
outer ones white, and the first wing feather alone has 
a white shaft, the rest are all brown. The colour is 
darker ; back blacker, with broad rusty yellow spots, 
the breast rusty grey, spotted black. In the winter 
the colours are all greyer. 

Is much commoner than the last in Scandinavia. E^ro-s 
four, very pyriform, chocolate brown, covered Avith a deeper 
shade of small fine spots all over. 

I have taken the nest in Lapland, and as I have shot 
the old bird in June in Wcrmland, I have every reason to 
believe that it also breeds there. 

(?j). All the tail feathers of an equal length, beak straight, 
a little longer than tarsus. 

205. T. IsLA^NDicA, L. Islands Strandvipa. The Knot. E. F. 

Length 10 in., about the size of the missel thrush; 
beak 1-J- in. ; tail, which is ahvays grey, 2^ in. Sum¬ 
mer dress: black above, Avith rusty yelloAV spots; 
under parts rusty bi’own, nearly rusty yclloAv; wing 
feathers ahvays black, Avith Avliite shafts. Winter dress : 
ash grey above, with broAvn feather shafts and black 
transverse spots; under parts white-grey, Avith a faint 
rusty tint on the front of the throat, breast and sides; 
beak and legs black-green; iris brown. The young 
bird is more brown-grey; sides of the breast and belly 
transversely streaked Avith small brown streaks, upper 
tail coverts Avhite, with black Avavy bands. In the old 
birds they am rusty yelloAV, Avith black bands. 

Is only seen in the south during the periods of migra¬ 
tion. I could never hear of it with certainty breeding 
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m Scaudinavja. T]ic eggs which I liavc rocoivod from 

reeuland aro rather less than those of tlic douljlo snipo 

(not so long), and rather resembling them in markin-s but 
not so dark. “ 


Gen. CaUdi'h, III. 

In most respects re-semblo the sandpipers, but mnv bo 
always distinguished by the total absence of the hind toe. 

20G. Caliduis Arenauia, Ill. Foriindcrlig Sandliipare. 

llio Saiiclcrling-. D. F. ^ 

Length 8 in.; beak 1 in.; tar.sus i in.; tail 2 in. ■ 

secondaries and tail foather.s always with white .shafts. 

Summer dress: rusty red and black above, a yellowi.sh 

stripe over the eye ; breast and sides of the head pale 

rusty red. In winter dres.s, ash grey above, white 

iiiiacrncatli. Yoiin^, under parts and a stripe over 

the eye white; back and shoulder.s brown-black with 

yellowish feather edges; back of the neck grcy-ivhite 
spotted. ^ 

Is not often .soon in Scandinavia, and then only during 

tho periods of migration. I never saw the eggs, nor do 

I believe tho bird breeds in Scandinavia. The egg figured 

by Baedeker i.s about as largo ns that of tho pin-plo sand- 

pipei, minutely spotted with brown, on a light whitc-grccii 

bottom. Ho gives Greenland a.s a breeding place, and 

as I see them advertised in an English dealer's catalogue 

at 2s. Gd. each, they must bo coninion enough somewhere, 

although no oologist that I know has yet been able to find 
out where. 


Gen. ScoJojKu', L. 

Beak always considerably longer than tarsus, thin, weak 
to the point, which is hard and blunt and formed into a nail; 
upper mandible longest; both mandibles furrowed along the 
edge beyond the middle. Eyes large, set far back right 
under tho crown of the head. Legs moderate, slender, 
naked space above the tibia, very small. First and second 
wing feathers longest. Tail with twelve to sixteen feathers. 
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A cliaracter of tliis genus is tliG largo palo longitudinal 
streaks down tlio back. Tho colour is not changed either 
by dififercnco of sex, age, or season. All summer migrants 

to the north. 

Subgen* Itusticolci* 

Tibia feathered to the joint; tarsi short; toes altoge¬ 
ther divided; hind claw shorter than toe. 

207. ScoLOPAx Busticola, L, Morkulla. The Woodcock. 

D. F. 

Length 14-|r in,; beak 2 in. 6 1,; tarsus 1 in. 3 1.; 
tail, bc 3 "ond tho wings, 1 in., with twelve feathers. 
Back of the head with black and rusty yellow trans¬ 
verse bands; whole plumage above variegated with 
black, grey, and ferruginous yellow-white; underneath 
with transverse undulating lines. Tho female may be 
distinguished from tho male by the outermost primary, 
which is rusty yellow or white on the edge, without 
spots. In the male, this feather is barred trans¬ 
versely on the edge with black. Weight varies ; a good 
cock, especially in the spring, will weigh twelve ounces. 
Tho woodcock generally makes its appearance on tho 
southern coast early in April, and leaves again in the end of 
October or November. During tho summer they are thinly 
spread over tho whole country to far up in Norway, but not 
so far as Lapland. 

They breed generally in rocky fir woods, and tho female 
lays four thick, shortish, pyriform eggs, larger than those 
of the great snipe; light grejdsh yellow, strewed all over 
with brown and ash grey spots of different sizes. Nests 

early in May. 

Subgen. Scolopax. 

Lower part of the tibia naked; tarsi more elongated ; 
toes entirely divided or united at the base with a very shoit 
mombrano ; hind claw longer than the toe. 

208. S. Major, Gmel. Dubbel Becassin. The Great 

Snipe. D. F. 



great s^"I^E. 
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«'-'^tcen feathers, of ^^-hich il,o foorfli 
and flfm .s.do feathers arc p.n-o wl.ito on the out r 

edge ; the sl.aft of tlio outermost wing feather wJu'te 
a 10 unicr parts spotted and harred with Iilaek- 
C’lg 1 in. ; l)(-nh 2:; in.; tarsus 1' iu. ; Imt tlie 

nialys proport.onahly smaller. The young 
the first autumn, liavo .shorter hcaks, and fewer, if any 
white outsu o tail feathers. Those are prohi hly ai’ 
tamed at the first moult, for this species is often 
descriliedashomg without any white outer tail feathers 

", larger and paler in colour than 

10 common .smpe, but the lieak is shorter; uppei- 

parts glo.ssy black-brown, with rusty coloured spots 

and pale cross liamls over the wing. Cieiicral we .-ht 
nine ounces, 

It IS supposed that in Sweden wo have two sorts of 

double snipe, the one larger than the other. I always thomdit 

o same, but not so much on account of the .size, as° of 

the cbfferenco m tho tail feathers, which may, after all 
be dej^endent only on ago. 

Tho double snipe, in tho summer, appears to bo spariimly 

dispersed over the whole of .Scandmavia, Imt is, I think 

a very local bird I never took tho eggs in South AVerm- 

land, although I feel certain that they breed hero; a friend 

ot mine, however, took tho nest wfith four c-ers in Juno 

1804 near Gothenburg. I have received tho"’c’o-as froin 

North Wermland, and it is .said to bo common “up tho 

Alten near tho North Capo. Tho greatest hreodino- 

locality IS near Upsala in Upland, whoro hundreds aro 

shot every spring on their playing groumls, for they have 

a regular “ Ick ’’ or play in certain meadows, like tho black 
giousGj wben. tlicy nro jojiiriiig. 

The egg is large, pyriform; colours bold and clearly 
efined ; light clay ground, covered wuth largo blotches of 
three shades of red-brown crowded at the large end The oo-o-« 
of .11 tie enipos We preoisoly ILe cWaoler^d 

nothing can distinguish them but the size. 
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209. S. GallinagO;, L. Enkel Becassin. Tho Commori 

Snipe. P. E* 

Tail^ witli fourteen feathers^ rusty yellow, with black 
band and white tip ; the outer wing primary white on the 
external fan ; breast and belly always white, unspotted ; 
weight four ounces ; length about 12 in.; beak 3 in.; 
tarsus in.; male rather smaller, has not nearly so 
many white spots as the last, and having no white bars 
on the wings, the whole body colour above has a darker 
appearance. 

Common during the summer, and breeds over all Scan¬ 
dinavia. 

210. S. Gallinula, L. Half Enkel Becassin. Tho Jack 

Snipe. P. E. 

Tail sharp, tw’clve feathers; side feathers dark grey, 
spotted; a long bi'oad black band on the crown of the 
head. Length, 8^ in. ; beak 1^ in. ; tail extends nearly 
1 in. beyond the closed wings; tarsus under 1 in. ; 
colour as in tho last, but the breast is pale grey with 
brown spots, and the back and scapulars are black, 
glossed with green and purple. 

I could never find the jack snipe breeding either in the 
south or middle of Sw'cden, but as I have shot the young 
birds, apparently only just flyers, in South Wermland, in 
August, I am pretty certain they w^ere bred in the vicinity. 
It is apparently tho latest breeder of all, for the eggs I 
have received from Lapland have been taken in the end 
of July; eggs very like those of the common snipe, but a 
little rounder and considerably smaller. 

Earn. 4 .—Macrodactvlt. 

Beak short, compressed, and high; legs longish; toes 
very smalt and long’; hind toe resting with about half its 
length on the ground: tail short, twelve feathers; body 
slender and compressed. The sexes are alike, but the male 
is the largest; are all summer migrants to the north. 
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Ggu. JialluSy L. 

Beak and tarsus of same length; beak small. Ion.. 

pointed, curved dovn, compressed throughout its whoTc 

length; nasal furrow extends half way down tho beak • 

legs short; toes long, divided; third wing feather lorn.est • 
body compressed at the sides. ^ ^ 


211. Eal^sAquaticus, L. Vatten Eall. The Water Rail. 

Length lOin ; beak 1 a in.; middle toe over 2 in 

Ohvo brown above, with black spots; face, breast, 

and throat, bluc-grey ; sides of the body black, trans- 

ver.soly ban-cd with white; beak red, with a broivn 

back and tip. The young bird is known by the white 

throat, rusty yellow breast, with black transverse 

bands, and tho white bands on tho black belly have 
rusty yellow edges. 

I never s.aw tho water rail in Sweden althou^di ac 
cording to Nilsson, it is met with (sparingly, ho"w;ver) 
both m the north of Norway and in the south of Sweden 
Some appear to remain in tho south all tho winter. It is' 
singular that this little bird is a constant resident in 
Iceland, where it is called “ keldu svin,^’ and accordino- 
to Faber’s account, leads a melancholy life in the winter in 
the neig’hbourbood of tbe warm springs. 


Gen. GaUimda, Lath. 

Beak much shorter than tarsus, straight, high, and com- 
pressed at the sides, equally pointed above and below, root 
above more or less bare; nostrils much larger than in the 
rail, placed nearly in tho middle of the beak; second and 
thmd wing feathers longest; legs and toes as in tho last; 
tail shorty nearly liidden in the coverts. 

1 •—Tibia naked; moult in spring and autumn. 

212. Gallinula CeeXj Lath. Ang knarr. The Land Hail 

D. F. 

Length about 11 in. * beak from the forehead 7 1.; 
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tarsus and front toe equals 1 in. 41,; colour above^ rufous 
brown; tbe centres of the feathers dusky, beneath yel¬ 
lowish white; wing coverts ferruginous; bill brown; 
legs grey-brown; eye pale brown. 

Is common during the summer throughout tho whole 
country, from Scania at least, as far north as Upsala. 

213. G. PoRZANA, Lath. Smaflackig Sumphona. The 

Spotted Crake. L. F. 

Length 8^ in. ; beak ^ in,; tarsus l-J- in.; colour 
brown olive green, bestrewed with white spots and 
streaks; back spotted with black; outer wing feather 
white on the outer edge; wings reach down only to 
two-thirds of the tail; bill yellow green orange at the 
base; legs yellow-green; eye red hazel. 

Is not rare, especially in Wermland, and goes up at least 
as far as Upland. 

I have generally found the full number of eggs six, laid 
in wet grass, on a thick careless flat nest of rushes. I have 
taken fresh eggs early in August. 

214. G. PusiLLA, Lath. Lilia Sumphona. The Little 

Crake, D. 

Wings and tail of equal length; outer wing feathers 
of one colour; body above olive brown, with black 
sjiots; below slate blue, unspotted; bill and legs sap 
gi'een; eyo red ; wings unspotted. 

Has only once been killed, accidentally, in Gotland, in 
185G, More common in Denmark, 

Baillon^s crake, which may be known from the last by 
the white spots over the wings, by the flesh-coloured legs, 
and by tho wdngs reaching only to half the length of the 
tail, has not as yet been detected in the north, 

2.—A naked round spot on tho forehead; moult only 
in spring. 

215. G. Chloropus, Lath. Gronfotad Sumphona. The 

Moor Hen. D. F. 

Length 134 in; beak, with naked spots, 1 in, 5 1.; 
tail 3 in.; tarsus 1 in. 7 1.; whole body colour blueish 




the coot. 

.•587 

moro’^gTcy • f nndcrnoath 

white.® i^tho o®id bi 

head, as wdl at tl . tJ>° ^ovc 

In-iRhtred; leg.Vgreen n d-t *^0 yollo,v tip) 

The fomalo can only bo'l the tibia red. 

the forehead, and paler LoJs ^ P'^*° 

In the youno*^ ])cak aiul forohoad nlnfo o i 
tip of the beak olive oa-cou. lAfn i i ^ ^ ^ l^romi-oTccn ; 

never met with one. 1 r ^ Sweden^ for I 

the whole country, witf'tlir oltcmt^ou dispor.sod over 

north. ^ ption ol_, j^erhaps^ the far 

Gen. L. 

Characters much the same a.s in the last bnf H r . 
brano. ^ bordered by a broad scalloped mem- 

21 G. FraicA ATRA, L. Sothhna. The Coot. D. F. 

Forehead plate, and beak white • wholo l.o i * i 

black; under tail coverts blaol- ' o‘o body idumag-o 

length lb m. j tar.sus 2 in. 3 1.; beak 1 in - i 
the female a little smaller. ’ ^ ^ 

Is about as common as the lic.f t 
I t seems, however to with cither, 

according to Soininerfel It T ^ northerly range, for 

Vardo, near the North Ca^oTnTs!;?' Tl" """ 

once heard of their being .shot in South'WormTamr^s! “ 

to say that Sommerfeldt mentions in his li t r 

youncr birds bpino- d f t coots, both 

j ^ luSj OGino shot iiGar tlip TsJrn'fii ^ 

1857. JNoith Capo m October, 

Fam. o.——N ygrobat.r. 

.3 ts'“5 'f 

™pos, o, ,„bboa to tho poht. of Z‘tc ‘,°tlT 

sexes alike in iDlumao-e . nil c ' avocet; 

m plumage , all summer migrants to the north. 

Gtgh* P^tctlcivopiis^ CnsSp 

k long-, straight, round; nasal farrow extending- tho 
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whole length of the mandible; front toes lobed; hind toe 
small, sitting high; first and second wing feather longest; 
tail feathers twelve, of one colour, neither banded nor spotted; 
feather covering tight and downy, as in the water fowl. 

217. Phalaropus platyrhinchus. Tern. Brednabbad Sim- 

sniippa. The Grey Phalarope. D. F, 

Beak broad, flattened at the top; tail long and 
rounded; hind too very slightly lobed; length 9 in.; 
beak 1 in.; tarsus -J- in.; tail 2^ in.; beak at the root 
2 1. broad and 1-^ 1. high, flattened, and the nasal fur¬ 
row extending throughout its whole length. Winter, 
grc}^ above, white underneath. Summer, brown above ; 
feathers edged with rufous; breast, belly, and all the 
under parts red, unspotted; beak reddish yellow, black 
at the tip ; legs gTcen-grey. 

Is rare in Scandinavia, and although I never obtained the 
egg in this country, I fancy it breeds on the coast of North 
Noi'way, and in West and East Finland. 

218. P. Hyperboreus, Lath. Smanabbad Simsnappa. 

The Bed Phalarope. D. F. 

Beak thin, round; hind toe with no sigms of a lobe, 
but the great difference in size will always distinguish 
this from the last; length 7 in.; tarsus 6^ 1.; beak 7 1.; 
tail 2 in. ; beak at the root about 1 L broad and 1 1. 
high, tapers off gradually, and is throughout its whole 
length, thin and pointed. 

Summer dress : upper parts black-brown, with rusty 
feather edges, and a white band across the wing ; crown of 
the head and crop ash grey; top of the neck white, under 
that a red band; belly and under parts white. 

Winter dress : ash grey above, under white; and this is 

the dress of the young bird, only not so pure. 

Far commoner than the last in Scandinavia, but I do not 
think that they breed anywhere except in the Lapland fell 
valleys. They breed commonly near Quickiock. Eggs four; 
pale olive green, covered with large and small black-brown 
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spots. Theio is little dififerenco I)etv 7 een the eo-o-s of tlio 
sILTbly liir Pl^ala^opraro con- 

Gen. Ticcurvlrosfra, L. 

1 *'■“»•'>. Ilatlencd on tlio lop, tlo oiilci- 

SIoo lo T ’ JomoJ by on indLeC „or- 

o-roiind f *r small, docs not roach the 

nudci coverts very long. Female resembles the male but 
IS smaller, with a shorter beak. ’ 

210 . Il>ECURVIROSTR\ AvnrrnT'A T en •• n t 

KA A^ocErTA, L. Skia'flacka. The 

Avocet. D. P. 

the^Takri !•■' *f ^ ”'• ' ^'■ “*•' 3 ■ in. ; 

whit ' C the tibia 2 i..,; o.,ound colour'pure 

and lessening coverts, black ; beak black ; iris brown • 

eg:, gioy-bluo. In the young the back is tinged witli 
blown, and the shoulders edged with red-brown. 

land and Join seen north of Got¬ 

land and Aland, ivhero they arc said to breed. Breed in 

many pkaces m Denmark. Eggs throe, scarcely so laro-c as 

aose of the golden plover, much resembling in colour those 

of the black-wmged stilt, drab ground, covered alt over with 

Denlnark^ '^t^ick-winged stilt has been killed in 


ORDER 5 .—NATATORES. 

Legs short; toes webbed to the claws; feathers tii^ht 

and downy ; the male alwaj-s the largest, and, in most causes 

the handsomest; moult twice in the year. Many—such as 

the geese, swans, and ducks—shed all their wing feathers at 

once, generally about the end of July, aud for a fortnight or 
SO cannot flj. ^ 

Pam. 1. PoNGlPENNES^ GllV". 

Wings long and pointed; beak, hard. 


smooth (never 
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dentate) ; compressed at the sides^ and pointed; front toes 
'wobbed. 

Gen. Sterna^ L. Terns. 

Beak moderate^ straight^ slender^ sharp pointed at the 
tip ; mandibles equal; mental angle in the lower one very 
httle projecting; nostrils small^ pervious, basal; legs short; 
outer toe longer than the inner; membranes or webs deeply 
notched; wings long, acuminated, pointed; first feather 
longest; tail generally forked, often with the side feathers 
far projecting, as in the swallow. 

In bo til the gulls and the terns the tail in the young 
bird is alwaj's even. May all be considered as summer 
migrants to the north, though many occasionally remain 
off the southern coast during the Avinter, 

White or Sea Terns. 

220. Sterna caspia, Pall. Skriin Tarna. The Caspian 

Tern. D, F. 

The largest of all the European terns; beak large, 
thick, deep red; legs black; tarsus 1-J- in.; tail not 
deeply cloven; length 22 in.; beak 2-^ in,, in. 
high ; tail 5i in., much shorter than the wings. 

Spring dress : whole of the head and back of the neck 
black; mantle pale ash-blue ; wing’ feathers on the tips and 
inner fan slate-blue ; sides of the head, breast, and under 
parts pure white ; iris red-broAvn. 

Winter dross : forehead white; neck spotted with black 
and white; the rest as in spring. 

Young : spotted with brown; beak brownish. 

Is a very local bird, A few pairs breed yearly on the 
Woner, and it has been killed as far north as Tornea, but 
is certainly rare in Sweden. Seems to breed commonly on 
the Isle of Sylt, in Denmark. Eggs three^ considerably 
larger than those of the common gull, smooth, of a light 
drab colour, with large and ‘small purple brown spots, 
strewed over the whole surface of the egg. The spots are 
wide apart, leaving the ground colour very apparent, and 
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giving tlio egg- 
other tern. 


a lighter appearance than that of any 


221. S. Cantiaca, Gm. Kentska Tiima. The Sandwich 

Tern. D. P. 

Beak small, long, black, with a yellow tip; legs and 
feet black; tarsus lV„- in.; tail deeirly cleft, shorter 
tyan the wings; length 17 in.; the longest tail feathers 
o in.; beak from gajio 2;; in.; iris dark brown. 

Summer : head black ; mantle, wings, and tail ash-bluc; 
a the under parts white ; first wing feather black, with a 
white shaft, and a broad white inner edge; tho rest more 
grey; the outer tail feather with a grey spot towards tho 
point. In the winter the head is white, spotted with black. 
Iho young have a shorter, paler beak, and the head and back 
spotted; all the terns are subject to these changes in winter 
and young dress. Is certainly rare in the north. 

222. S. Dougallii, Mont. Douglalls Tiirna. Tho Eoscato 

Tern. D. 

Beak black, reddish yellow at tho root; tail much 
longer than wings ; legs yellow-red; middle too longer 
than the tarsus, which is only i iu. ; the outer fan°of 
the fii'st primary black; inner fan grej'^-whito; outer 
fans in all tho rest grey-white ; length 17 in ; tail Vf in. ; 
head black ; mantle light blue ; tail white; under parts 
white, with a beautiful rosy tint on the bi cast. 

Must be very rare in Scandinavia, although Yarrcll states 

that Mr. Dann found it breciliag in Lapland. I never saw 

the bird in Lapland, nor did I ever hear of any one who 
liad seen it. 


223, S. Hirundo, L. Fisk Turna. The Common Tei-n 

D. F. 

Beak red^ with a black tip; legs red ^ tarsus G 1.; 
the giey streak on the inner fan of the first primary at 
2^ in, fi*om the tij^j 2 1. broad; head black; mantle and 
tail (which is deeply cleft, and of about the same 
length as the closed wings) light ash-blue; cheeks and 
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all the under parts white; length 16 in. j tail 64- in. • 
beak from the gape 2^ in.; eye red-brown. 

Is certainly the commonest tern on all these coasts • 
broods far inland, for instance, on the Wener, and goes up 
far into Lapland, 

224. S. Arctica, L. Riidnabbad Tarna. The Ai’ctic Tern 

D. F. 

Beak straight, altogether red (in the young it is yel¬ 
lowish) ; legs red (in the young orange red ); tarsus 
■A in.; the ^ey streak on the inner fan of the first 
primary 2 a in. from the tip; in. broad; sides of the 
head and throat pale ash-grey, which colour is even 
deeper on the breast and under parts, and this will dis¬ 
tinguish the arctic from the common tern at all seasons. 
Head in the summer black ; the wings, mantle, and tail 
ash-blue, deeper than the breast and belly; tail 
cleft, a little longer than the closed wings, much re¬ 
sembles the last, but is a little slenderer and smaller; 
beak from the gape If in. ; the first primary has less 

ash-grey, and the tail is lighter grey than in the com- 
mon tern. 

It IS singular that this tern has never yet been met with 
on the west, or north-west coasts of Scandinavia, although 
common on the Baltic. Is certainly the commonest of the 
terns in the heart of Lapland, and is the only species men¬ 
tioned by Sommerfeldt in his list of the birds at Vardo near 
the North Cape. 

225. S. Minuta, L. Sma Tiirna. The Lesser Tern. D. 
Beak yellow, with black tip; legs reddish yellow; 
tarsus a in.; the shafts of the two outer wino- feathers 
black; tail white, 1 in. shorter than the closed wings! 
and cloven doivn one-third of its length; head and 
cheeks black ; mantle, tail, .and wings ash-blue; all the 
under parts white; forehead white; length 9 in.; tail 
2 )- in.; beak from the forehead 1 in. ^ 

Appears to bo confined to the very south of Sweden, and 
no wliere common. 
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_ The gull-billed tern. S'. Anglica, Mont, appears to brood 

m some paits of Denmark, but has never been identified in 
bcancunavia. 

Black or Swam 20 Terns. 

22G. S. IDgra, Briss. Svart Tiirna. The Black Tern. 

D. F. 

Beak Idack ; Icg.s brown ; wings and the tail, which 

13 little clo\ on, dark gi'cy, with whito sh.afts j 

arsi e l- in. ; foot webs deeply indented; head and neck 

in summer black ; all under parts ash grey; under tail 

coverts white. In the winter the head and neck whito, 

with a spot over the root of the beak black - lem-thO'. 

in.; beak from forehead H in.; tail goes 2 bn beyond 
the do sc a wing's. 

Is not common in Scandinavia, but is met with broodino- 

on many of the swamps on the eastern coast as far up at 
least as Upland. 

227. S. Leucoptera, Tom. Hvit-vingad Tiirna. The 

White-winged Black Tern. D. 

Much resembles the last in si/.c, but the tail is shorter 

in proportion; beak and legs red; rump and under 

and upper tail covcrt.s white ; wings grey, with whito 

yhoulders; head, back, and breast black. In the winter 
the colours arc 2^alcr. 

Has been shot only once in South Sweden, and only 

seen oneo in Denmark, about tho same time, probably the 
same bird. 

The whiskered tern {S. Leucoparola, Natt.) has been ob- 
tainGcl accidGntall^ m Denmark. 

Gen. Larusj L. Gulls. 

Beak larger than in the terns and comjDressed laterally 
throughout its whole length ; strong, straight, bent at tho tip ; 
under mandible shortest, with a largo mental angle; nostrils 
pierced in the middle of the beak ; legs large, naked over 
the knee; webs not so deeply indented as in tho terns; 
wings not so pointed, with tho first and second primaries 
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equal; tail always even with^ or shorter than the wings. The 
tail and the beak will always distinguish the gulls from the 
terns. 

The sexes do not differ in plumage, but the female is the 
smallest. They do not assume the full mature dress until 
the thmd or foui'th year, when they are ready to breed. With 
the exception of the glaucous, Iceland, and ivory gulls, are 
chiefly summer migrants to the north, though many remain 
off the southern coasts all the year, and they are aU seen off 
the North Cape in the winter. 

A.—With black or brown head in summer, which, how¬ 
ever, is always white in the winter. The immature dress is 
more or less spotted. Breed in ft^esh water. 

228. Larus minutus, Pall. Dverg Mase. The Little Gull. 

D. F. 

Tarsus and middle toe alike, 1 in.; primaries in the 
ends white; the shafts grey-brown; the claw of the 
hind toes very small and straight; mantle ash-blue; 
beak dull red; legs bright red ; tail in. shorter than 
the closed wings; length 11 in.; beak f in.; rump and 

all the under parts white ; sides in summer with a faint 
rosy tint. 

Breeds in Gotland, and I believe in no other place in 
Scandinavia. Far more common around Novaga, Ladoga, 
and Ai^changel, in Bussia. 

In habits much resembles the black-headed gull, and 
the egg is of much the same shape and colour, but smaller ; 
those I have seen measuring about 14* x I-i-. 

229. L. Kidibundtjs, L. Skratt Mase. The Black-headed 

Gull. D. F. 

Tarsus in, longer than the middle toe; the outer 
wing feather white, with black tips and edges; mantle 
ash blue ; tail 2 ir in. shorter than the wings; length 

16 ill.; beak, from forehead, l-f- in.; beak and legs 
reddish. 

Is very common in South Sweden; rare in Norway. 
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Tlio Ivory G ull 


• fl^' lieatl, both suminer and winter but 

m tlio winter tlio beads of some are spotted brown. 

1.—Witli white back. 

230. L. Eburneus, Gm. Hvit Mase 

E. F. 

Lengtb 20 in. ; beak, from the nostrils, C 1.; tarsus 

1 I' f ^ t’>au the middle toe; foot web in¬ 

dented. ibo whole plumage ivory white, with black, 
rougi siort legs; beak large, grey-blue, with yellow 
tip, the first primary longer than the following. Tim 
young nrd has small black spots on the wing.s, thicker 

on 0 head; a black band at the point of the tad; 

DOcilv tjJcickisli^ witli ^^gIIow tip 

Has never been detected breeding in any part of Scan¬ 
dinavia, but IS only occasionally seen ofl’ the coast in the 
Winter. 

^ Morris gives a very good figure of the egg of the ivory 
gull. I have not seen many, and all these have been from 
reenland. Ground colour reddish white, covered all over 
wi large and small red-brown spots. I know no gull’.s 
egg so light in colour. Bather larger than that of the last. 

11 ^^‘ck ; both in summer and winter 

all the under parts white. 

231. L. Trydactylus, ,L. Tretaig Mase. The Kittiwake 

D. F. 

The absence of the hind too will distinguish this at 
once from any other gull. Mantle ash blue; tarsus 
H in.; the outer primaries black, with white tips; 
bill green-yellow; legs dark olive green; length 18 in.; 
\vmgs 2 in. longer than tail; beak from forehead 1 a in" 
Except as accidental wanderers, they seem to be confined 
entirely to the Polar seas on these coasts. 

232. L. Canus, L. Fisk Mase. The Common Gull. D. F. 

Length 17 a in.; beak, from forehead, l-t in.; the 
older the bird grows, the higher and more bent at 
the tip does the beak become; tail about 2 in. shorter 
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than the wings ; first wing feather a little longer than 
second, which is much longer than the third, which 
is longer than the fourth; mantle ash blue } tarsus 
2 in.; the first two primaries black, with a large white 
spot near the tips ; beak green, with the tip yellow; 
iris grey ; legs greenish yellow ; in some, probably veiy 
old birds, the iris is brown, and the legs blueish. 

Is the commonest of all the gulls, in the summer, on 
all the Scandinavian coasts. 

There is a form of the common gull on these coasts, 
which some wish to make a distinct species, in which the 
six outer primaries are black, their shafts white in the 
middle. Nilsson calls this the hyit spoil g (or white- 
shafted) gull. 

233. L. Leucopterus, Fab. Hvit-vingad Trut. The Ice¬ 

land Gull. D. F. 

Length 20 to 22 in.; beak, from nostrils, 81.; tail 
7 in., 2 in. shorter than the wings; the first wing 
feathers pale ash blue, with white shafts and long white 
tips ; mantle pale ash blue; first wing feather longer 
than second; beak yellow, with a red spot on the 
angle of the under mandible ; legs white flesh colour. 
Resembles the herring gull, but the colour of the back 
is much paler, and the wing primaries are never black; 
in the young birds the wing feathers are tinged with grey- 
brown, and have dark spots behind the white tip. 

Said to breed in East Finland, but is only an occasional 
visitant, generally in the winter, to the other Scandinavian 
coasts. 

The egg is small for the size of the bird; smaller than 
that of the herring gull, which it often much resembles. 

234, L. ArgentATUS, Brun, Gra Ti’ut. The Herring 

Gull. D. F. 

Mantle ash blue, darker than the last; the four first 
vfiug feathers black, with black shafts; the first with 
a long white tip, the second with a large round white 
spot at the back of the tip, which, as in the two 
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next, js white; beak much as in the last; Ic^s mlo 
grey; tml about 2 in. shorter than tl.e ^in.:, 

triir'iiv’^v 

tilts, 1 ,n. J fii-st ,v,no- foathor lono-e.st. 

Is the commonest of all tho o-ulls (-nnvt tr, ii 
gull) on all theso coasts ,•• 1 f “ !' * * ^ common 

does not I think ”P ^o tho North Cape, but 

on Gotl.;., ' ““'"'S'* “'<1 do ^o 

But the Isle of Sylt m Denmark appears to bo a o-rcit 
breeding place of these birds, for accordino-to, T—? m 
30,000 to 40,000 oo-n-s Invo been s 7 ^ ° 
from that island. 

-3o. L. Gialcls, Bran. Stor Ifvit vingnd Trut. The 

Glaucous Gull. D. F. 

The largest of all our g„ll«. Length 2 ft. 4-0 in • 
ash blur" 44-" ^ ^ 

o blue. D mgs scarcely longer than the tail ; tho first 

two primanes equal; all ash blue, with white shafts 

and tips. In tho winter tho head and neck have lono- 

grey-brown .spots. Beak large, yellow, with a red .spot 

on the largo angle on tho under mandible ; eyes vcl- 
low; leg's pale yellow-grey. ^ 

Is said to brood on tho coast.s of East Finland. Eo-n-s 

two, seldom three ; rather smaller than those of tho .rrcTit 

black-backed gull, and much like them, but the ground 
colour IS hghter. 

black back at all seasons; under parts white. 

23C. L. Maiunus, L. Hafs Trut. The Great Black-backed 

Gull. D. F. 

Mantle black; logs white; tarsus over 3 in.; wino-s 
onger than the tail by about 1 in.; tho first wino- 
eathers black, with white tip.s; shoulders and second 
danes tipped with white; beak, wax yellow, with a red 
spot on the under mandible; iris yellow-grey leo-s 
pearl ^ey; length about 28 in.; beak from gapj4 in.- 
tail 8 m.; tarsus 3; m. Tho winter dross i.s much the 
same^ but streaked dark ou the head and neck. 
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Breeds on most of these coasts as far up as the North 
Cape, but in the South is more common in the Baltic than 
in the Cattegat and Noi'th Sea. Breeds even sparingly on 
the Wiener, as well as the next. 

237. L. Fuscus^ L. Sill Mase. The Lesser Black-backed 

Gull. D. F. 

Mantle black ; legs yellow ; beak as in the last, but 
smaller; wings the same, but more than 2 in. longer than 
the tail; length about 21 in.; beak from the gape Sin.* 
tarsus 2^;- in .; tail 6 in., rather rounded. 

The difference in size between the sexes of this species is 
remarkable ; the female is often two inches shorter than the 
male. Commoner than the last, and breeds as far up as 
the North Cape, as well as inland in the midland districts. 

Gen. Lestris* Skuas. 

Have much the character of the gulls, but the upper 
mandible of the beak is furnished with a membranous bony 
cere reaching from the base to about two-thirds of its 
length; at the | end of this is placed the bent tip, which 
is distinct. Nostrils pierced just behind the tip; under 
mandible as in the gulls, but much more hooked; mngs 
pointed, first feather longest; tail with twelve feathers, 
of which the two middle ones are always more or less 
lengthened. 

Tail rounder, middle feathers projecting but little. 

238. Lestris Catarrhactes, III. Stora Labben. The Com¬ 

mon Skua. H. F. 

The three middle tail feathers of an even breadth to the 
end ; tarsus 2A ; the outer wing feathers from the root 
to the middle white, which forms a white spot on the 
dark wing. Length about 23 in. (in these species the 
length is reckoned to the ends of the feathers next to 
the middle pointed ones), and about the size of the 
herring gull; beak from gape 2-|- in.; middle tail 
feathers 6 in.; side feathers b-J- in. Colour, dark brown. 
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W.‘eVS K«y-b.w„ , „i„„, 

bro4 bo»44r'4 “ “?! '■'■ *>;» '>“1 »i 

young-pale Idue • i ^ ' l»eak and legs black; in tho 

olderUds dark ^ 

Baltic or tli^ stmS'bt 

Noi-way. ' ° ‘^°“Jaon on tlic west coast of 

239. L. PoMARmA, Tem. Bredstjertado Labbcn Tb P 

rmo Skua. D. p. ‘o uaooen. IkePoma- 

middlo tail featWs\tadI'Lon'to^tho V 

tliG rootj 5 1. liio-li aiifl 4 \ i , Ivrin. at 

tlio front ones °vilh white sliaftl' Tnd^tt''*^-''* ^ 
wlnte at the root; iris darl- h,T f ^ 

a black tip ; oer; gl-eenl^; w" ’ 

bu'ds black, in the youno- 1 T ' 

mer dress the nock^Jrc'^st aTf'^^'^Tii 

pale yellowish whit;/the i"t tw ^ """ 

especially on the shies Tf7’ 

bands; crown of the head 1 ^ . *^’""®'"arso 

brown; neck and fln'n f' r * uniform dark 

across the breast a band^ ofT* shiny gold yellow; 
birds have rusty 

neck brown, with a rust.° f' °i 

brown wlfb ' i ' ^ tinge; under parts grey- 

brown, with irregular rusty yellow wavy spots 

In the summer is rarely seen nn q pots. 

below the Polar circle Pm 1 i-i ' ^aiidmavian coasts 
but ,•= 1 Breeds on the coast of Finmark 

but IS nowhere so common as the next T at» • 

however, is occasionally seen in the Oatt i-' * i n 
I consider tb- ^ s<?cn m the Cattegat and Baltic. 

T u “Js egg one of the rarest to obtain T bn 

eheye, authentic siiecimens from Greenland. The 

green orVoUo^Ihappearance; pale ofivo 
g een oi yellowish grey ground colour, irreo-ularlv blotel i 

.potted with two .b.d3,of tedd.th'beo™:'”^. 
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common skua is at once known by its size, being as long, 
generally thicker, than that of the lesser black-backed 
The eggs of the other three are, however, difficult to 
tinguish. They all vary much in size, shape, and colov- 
but if a lot could be mixed without marking them, it ^ 
be almost impossible to separate them. As far as I have 
observed, the egg of tho pomarine is usually thinner and 
more pointed at tho smaller end than the other two. But I 
can hardly see any difference between the eggs of Bichard- 
son’s and Buffon’s skua, except that perhaps that of tho 
latter is rather thicker and blunter at tho largo end. 




and usually greener in colour, especially when first taken. 
Bespectiug the breeding habits of the skuas in East Fin¬ 
land, Sommerfeldt observes—“ The pomarine skua breeds 
inland, a little way from the coast j Richardson’s skua, on 
certain islands in the sea, and on some tolerably dry places 
on the mainland, but does not come far into Waranger 
Fjord. Buffou’s skua breeds on t^jnarshes near the fjord, 
and also on the fell mosses by t^i4ide of the large Tana 


River.” 


The middle feathers of the tail elongated and pointed. 

2-10. L. Paeasitica, Boie. Spetsstjertade Labben. Richard- 

son^s Skua. D. F, 

Tlie two middlo tail featliers pointed, about 3 inebes 
longer tbaii the others ; middle toe, with claw, equal to 
tarsus, 1 in. G 1. ^ the front edge of the nostril is much 
nearer to the tip of the beak, than to the point of the 
feathers on the sides of the beali. Length 1 ft. 6 in. ^ 
the side feathers of the tail 4 ^ in.; the next to them 
5 in.; tho middlo ones about 8 in.; beak: from gape 
2 in.; height at the root A in.; breadth a little more 3 
horn coloured, with a green tinge ; legs and feet black ; 
iris brown ; mouth, tongue, and gape, white; legs in the 
young, lead coloured, toes at their bases white y old bird, 
mantledark brown,becomes blue-grey with age; head and 
neck blackish; wing feathers and tail ^hite at the 
roots; temples, throat, a ring I'ound the neck, as well 
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as liic imclor parts Avliitn wi'Hi o n 
sides of the neck and 1 ' i Qo^'-^cn tint on 11,o 

thigJis brown-g,03-. ‘ Tl.o colour^r 

young bird in all- tho ^'^‘O’ios. Tlio 

rasty yellow wavy 

■ e-roy-wliitc and black-bron^ , 

under parts, and, in this an ! ’'’■'*'■» on tho 

even tail. next, by tho nearly 

Is tile commonest of fia 

do not believe cither it or I 

to breed, like Buflbn’s. poniarine skua go far inland 

241 . L. Euffonii, Boio Pjfii t i i 

D. P. ■ ’’ Lahhen. BufibiPs Skua, 

lijo two iniddlc tm‘l 

ns in tho long-tailed duck Pointed, 

very old birds will oftc/, i ^ and in 

11.0 0H,0,; Sdlo?™' 

tlian tarsus. Tiir • 4 1 ‘ aiucli sliortcr 

exactly between the tin 1°^ ‘’lo nostrihs lies 

feathers at it.s ha.so. Lcno.fh°to’''f1 

.^veen-brown, bkaek tip^ trhrowi/^T'’"'’^' / 

web black. Head and neck rT ^oad grey; 

white, with a yellow tino-o on tT'^^ J 

vhite; breast ash grey whfeh 1 ^™ 

belly and under tho rinn,, • i,^ darker on the 

grey, tinged with ."h bli" 

ash blue; primaries black wid '® 

the three first • tail fmt) ^ shafts on 

with black tip; as tho back, but 

m plumag’e. dificr the least 

AltlioLigli occasionally seen acriV7r^7n+. ii • 

Scandinavia, the peculiar bmn T vi °^^>e'r parts of 

skua IS on the Lapland fells. They°aro uL 1 

the same numbers every year and n 

fancy this is not correct, fo; i TL butane-'t“""f ' 

remains of a lemming m one of tboJ^LTf . t° >' ?" 

of ,te ,e»,„ing, j,,,, „ “^ 1 '; ““ 
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certain localities. One thing, however, is certain, that in 
18G2 we had a migration of lemmings at Quichiock, and 

one fell meadow, a little distance from the 

villa<TO I shot about twenty-five old birds, and procured 
aboTC thirty eggs. I got the first nest on Juno 3rd. I never 
but once found more than two eggs in a nest; the nest is 
nothing more than a few pieces of dry hay scratched 
too-ether on the ground, gencr.ally near water, never on 
the real snow fells. Although they breed in colonies, I 
never found two nests close together. In the young birds 
just flyers, the plumage much resembled that of the common 

skua, and the tail was pcifcctly even. 

Gen. Trocellaria, L. 

]\Iuch resemble the gulls; the beak, which is as long 
as the head, is in shape more like that of the skua, but 
the nail or hook on the end is much more developed, 
and the nostrils form a single tube, which opens out in 
the middle of the upper mandible; wdngs long, first 
feather longest; tail rounded, or wedge shaped, fourteen 
feathers ; the sexes do not differ in plumage, and the young 
are more gToy, but much resemble the old birds. 

242. Pkocellaeia GliVCialis, L. Storm Fogel. The Ful- 

inai' Petrel. D. P. 

Asli blue above, ^Yith dark wings; below wMte; 
point of the beak, legs, and feet, yellowish; eye brown, 
becomes yellow \vith age; primaries dark grey; beak 
1 in. 1 1. long at the root, thick and round, 1. high 
and the same broad; about the size of the common 
o’lill • leno'th 18 in. ; tail 5 in. shorter than the wings; 
tarsus 2 in.; nasal tube 3 } 1. broad. 

Is not seen on tho Swedisli coasts in summer, but occa¬ 
sionally in autumn and winter. Never further south on 
tho Norwegian coast than Trondtheim. Breeds in the far 
North in the islands off Noriiand and Finland, but Iceland 
appears to bo tho principal bi'eeding place of the fulmar 
petrel. The female lays one white egg, without any nest; 
3 in. long, 2 in. broad. 
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Gcu. Pujfhufs, Bay. 

I^cak liko the Inof Lnf i 

nasal tube is doublo ni 1 1 thick; tho 

along, the back of tho‘ 

both the hind too is „ot?r‘’'» 

cla.v; tail wkh twelve feat “f • "oTn 

coiouz’ dark brown. 

243. PcrpjNus AxGLopu^r TLiv ivr* i t • 

Qi ivciy. Alindre Liran ]\ro 7 iT- 

olicarwatcr. J3. idaiix 

Upper iwrts black in the nhl i - i , 

fL/-i biio oRl birds* liroAvn-o’i*ni7- in 

the young; niidor parts white - tail 

s‘.ti r."?:.- 1-\ ■ »“-■ <■-itr 

brown, wob „o„,.c„,o,“V, 'eWbro.™:'"^ 

Is only accidental in those seas. 

241. P. Majok^ Fab. Stiirro Liran. Tho Greater Bheav- 

bein'tl^an in tho last • 
below white; tail rounded; Icno-th ■'>0 in • l4 r ' 

forehead, 1 in. 7 1. ; tarsus 2 in. 2 1 ^ 

m .b„^,o„a.nav,nn fonnn, .1 .,.o 1. i. 


Gen. Thnlassidroma^ 

form'if foT f ■ of n» *•»» 

orm as the last; nasal tubo single; wings long; second 

Gather louge.st; tail with twelve feathers; the smallest 

web-foolod birds in tho world ; prinoip.l colour bLt 

245. THiiissmitos,.t Pnuorc.t. Vi~. Liliu Si„,„ Svalu. Tho 

Stormy Petrel. D. 

Black all over, with a white rump; tail square- 
sometimes a whitish streak on the wings; length G in - 

beak, fi^rn the gape, 41.; tail i in. shorter than tho 
wings; beak, legs, and claws, black. 

I do not think it has been detected breeding on any 
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of these coasts^ but many assemble in the winter off the 
north-west coast of Norway. Only accidental in the South, 

24G. T. LEAcnii^ Tern. Klystjci’tad Stoi'm Svala. Leaches 

Petrel. D. 

Like the last^ but the wing coverts are brown-grey; 
length 8 in.j and the tail is deeply cloven, 5 1. shorter 
than the wings ; the longest feather in the tail 3 in.; 
beak, from gape, 71.; nasal tube does not reach half 
way dowm the beak ; hinder back, rump, and sides white. 
Is said to have been once killed in Norw'ay. 

Wilson\s petrel, which is about the size of the last, but 
with a square tail, much shorter than wings, and has an 
oblong yellow patch on each of the 'svebs between the toes, 
has never been identified, nor has BulwePs petrel, in any 
of these seas. 

Fam. 2 .—Lameelirostres, Cuv. 

Beak various ; both mandibles armed with lamellse or with 
small denticulations ; front toes wholly webbed; hind too 
placed high, not w'ebbed. 

Gen. CijgnuSf Bcchst. Swans. 

Beak longer than the head; the nail on the top of its tip 
does not occupy the ’whole of the point of the beak ; nostrils 
pierced through, placed in the middle of the beak; tract be- 
t^vveen the beak and the eyes in the old birds naked; neck 
thin, as long or longer than the whole body; second and 
third wing feathers longest. 

The swans differ from the geese in that the beak is longer 
than the head; sides of the cheek bare; tarsus shorter than 
the middle toe, and neck as long as the wLole body. The 
young do not attain their full white plumage tiU the third 
year, before which time they are greyish blue. Like the 
ducks, they are monogamous. 

247. Cygnus musicus, Bechst. Sang Svan. The Wild 

Swan. D. F. 

The whole of the body colour white; bill black, 
longer than the head, bright yellow at the base and 
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sMes to boyon J tbo nostrils, then black; no knob at tho 
loot of tbo beak, ns ni the nest; the Ianic]|;e in the beak 

oft Vo, n 4 ft. 9 in.; weight 

", • ^ ’‘oad, neck, ami beak 2 ft. 5 in.; beak 

'• ^ tail roinulca, with twenfy 
CIS, 0^,111. lunger than Aviiigs ; tarsus 4 in. G 1 . 

the ®'^"thcrn and midland districts din iim- 

in the retired fell fakes ' la,,.,!. ’!!f V generally 

1 , T , . ’ on, hrown-yollow, ratliei* 

shorter and thicker than thosu of 

j- ose oi the common swan. 

nfF f 1 ^ ^ <is tamo swans remain in tho Sound 

none of fl ^ ^ ^ tswedon during mild winters; but 

Finland at this scasfu 

246. C. MrNOH Keys and Bias. Mindro Sang Svan. 

iiewickVs Swan. D. 

1 / to the nostrils, same length as tbo 

ad; tad featbor.s eighteen to twenty; colour as in last; 

>gth never e.x-cecdmg 4 ft.; tho principal difference, 

owover, IS found, upon dis.soction, between tbo shapes 
of tbo windpipes of the t wo species. 

and f once in Denmark, 

and piobahly overlooked in Sweden. 


Tbo Mnto Swan. D. F. 
be forehead furnished with a horny knob, which, as 

'VC as the tract between the cye.s and beak, and tho 

o ong nail at the end of the beak, are black, rest of 

tbe beak yellow-red ; tail sharp, about the same si.c as 

o last, but the body is not so thick or heavy; Ico-s 
olack m all the swans. ^ 

That the tame swan broods in a wild state in some places 
on the south-east coa.st of Sweden is pretty certain, but it 
oos not appear to be met with in Lapland or Norway. It 
^as always been a mystery to mo where the largo flocks of 
ese swans come from, which assomblo after tho breedino- 
season on the southern co.asts of Sweden, and fninish gamf 
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for a swan-liopping on a large scale^ off Falsterbo^ about the 
8tb of Aug*ust. I cannot think that they are all bred here, 
and it appears singular that they should migrate north from 
more easterly lands. Are the tame swans ever seen in a 
wild state off the British coasts in winter ? 

Gen. Anscr,, Briss. Geese. 

Beak shorter than the head; nail occupies the whole 
point of the beak; nostrils oblong*; neck shorter than the 
body; the -windpipe is single ; sexes exactly alike in plumage. 
They moult once in the year^ and the summer plumage is 
like that of winter; side lamellae in the beak apparent. 

1.— Anser^ 

Beak as long as head. 

250. Anser cinereus, Mey. Gra Gas. The Grey Lag 

Goose. D. F. 

Beak largo and thick^ reddish yellow, with a whitish 
nail; legs pale flesh-colour; the closed wings 1 in. 
shorter than the tail; length 2 ft. 9 in.; tarsus 3-3 
in.; beak from forehead 3 in. at the root, 1^- in. high, 
Ik in. broad; colour above ash grey; breast paler; 
up2)er and under tail coverts, as well as the rump, 
white. 

I never could find out exactly where the common wild 
goose bred in Scandinavia, but it certainly does not go up 
to breed in Lapland. Sommerfcldt, however, says they breed 
off Tromsoo, on the north-west coast of Norway. A few may, 
but my opinion is, that most of them breed in the eastern 
districts, for I have obtained the eg*g' more than once there, 
but I never could, during the breeding season, hear of or 
SCO the bii’d in Lapland, or near us in the middle of 
Sweden. 

251. A, Segetum, Gnab, Sild Gas. The Bean Goose. 

Beak long, black, vdth a yellow band (paler but 
apparent in the j’^oung birds) on the upper mandible 
just behind the nail; legs reddish yellow ; wings gene- 
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rally longer than the tail; head dark brown; colonr 

rcZtli'‘ 3 ft ?•' 8 -«>erally a little browner; 

length 3 it. 2 in.; weight 8 lb.; beak 2 -;. in. long at 

/ *?i ^ c ”7 ’ ^ “*• 1 .Ijroad; tail 0 in., 

eiglitcen feathers^ all with white edges. 

foroS lake Lapland, not on the liijh fells, but in the 

St lakes, on winch account it is called there the - .sko-s 

(oi' forest) gas eo'<^’ ouro wliif^ ‘>i ■ i i 

hroad. ^ ^^hlte, 03 111. long by 2 ; m. 

252. A. ALDiFnox.s, Ecchst. Eliis Gas. The White-fronted 

Choose. D, F. 

Ecak p;dc fle.sh-coloured, with a large white nail at 

7 } ellow ; neck and heatl brown; ;i laroo 

^ Ijirds, on the forehead and 

loot of the beak, which is wanting in the yonug ; the 

outer and under wing feathers pure ash grey ; hinder 
parts of the back and rump blacki.sh Ly un¬ 
spotted; under tail coverts white. In the old bird the 
breast is marked with deep, black, large transverse 
spots; in the young bird those are wanting, and the 
breast is only blackish grey ; length 28 in.; beak 1 in. 

G 1 . long, 1 in. high at root; tail about equal to the 
c osed wings, 5 in.; beak short, and inform like that of 

tliC COnilllOll Wild Q'OOSO • Oi i.-, fi'i i • t 

tai sus in. J-lie young bird 
IS generally 4 in. shorter than the old. 

That this goose has for a long time been confounded with 

the next is pretty certain. Nilsson says this is the true fell 

pose of Scandinavia. This is quite wrong. It is not known 

o e Laps, nor do I believe, except accidentally, tin's 

species IS ever met with in iScandiuavia.. I do not think 
they breed in this country. 

2o3. A. Minutus, Naum. Dvorg Gas. Fjidl Gas. D. P. 

The same description will pretty well suffice for both 
these sjjecies, so much do they reseniblo each other, 
but they are very different in size. The beak of A. 
vunuhis is much smaller, and the upper laniillm, which 
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arc very apparent in alhifrons, are in mlnidus very 
small^ and cannot bo seen wlien the beak is closed. 
Legs red; beak rosy red, with a b^o^\^l nail; all tho 
primaries have white shafts ; the second longest, first 
and third alike, and a little shorter j tail sixteen 
leathers, length 22 in.; beak from forehead 1 in, 2 1,, 

0 1, high, and G 1. broad ; tarsus 2 in. 4 1. 

This is tho common fell goose of Sweden, and the only 
one which breeds on the Lap fells. Loth the bean and this 
goose breed in Lapland, and they are the only two that do 
so in tlie interior of the country ; but the bean goose, as 
I liavo before remarked, never breeds on the fells. Tho 
Jjap name fortius goose is “ kasak,^^ on account of its pecii- 
li:ir cry. The egg is ivmry white when clean (but I have 
observed that they are generally very dirty), 2; in. long 
by 1 ' ill. 

AVcll figured by Dr. Broc as the little white-fronted 


goose. 


2 ,—Bern id a. 


Beak shorter than head ; lamclhe not apparent when the 
Ijieak IS closed, 

2o k A. Lnucorsis, Beehst. Ilvit Kinkad Gas. The Ber- 

iiicle Goose. D. h\ 

Beak and log's black ; forehead, sides of tho head, and 
throat white ; crown of the head and neck black ; mantle 
ash l)luo, Avitli blackish spots ; shoiddcrs and back, 
rump and tail black ; belly, breast, upper and under tail 
coverts white ; length 2 ft.; beak 1 in. 1 1. ; tarsus 2 in. 
t 1.; tall 4- in. 4- 1., equal with the closed wings; sixteen 
tail feathers. 

Only a bird of passage through Scandinavia, to and from 
their breetling haunts, either in Spit/Lcrgen, Greenland, or 
on the shores tif the A\ lute ISoa. Tho egg much resembles 
that of the last, but is smaller, I have received them from 
Gri'enlaud, never from ISeandinavia, nor do I fancy it breeds 
ill this country. 
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^OO, -^1. lORQUATCS. Ill Pnifr^c ''Pi 

Head and ^ock .id f / Goose. D. P. 

any part except tlio loast black; no wliito on 

a little white patch on th°'' covert.s, and 

and shoulders bhck-<nvy ^ 

young, have head’ ail nS/ .a'lli’^i 

Spots; Icno-tli fp 1 • V ^'^3^ With no wliito 

^ in. 2 J.- *' 1 iJi* o 1.; tarsus 

^ ^ not 1J C 1 1 \ ^ f" 11 T T 7 

perhaps on the uorthMiSiisiri Y 

be,-gen and tii-eenlaud it is comn i ^"'‘-"'‘'y. but in Spit,. 

egS- umch resembles tbe last but •' '^""'.‘f '.^’^'o 

low, surnoth, vo,.y little 1.^1, Jig'btivmw yol- 

Somme,-feldt, hoieve,- sal® t . I'M'!. ^’^cdJuake. 

yl. arvens/s all Ijreod hero aud 'l ^und 
the barnicle never. uinsoo^ but 


Tho Ped- 


25G. a. IIUI’ICOLLIS Poll T? ' !! 1 n 

1 , T ^ Podlialsad Gas 

bi'castod Goose. D. T. 

g-io^l *; uock, back, 

.vi«.».s',’r:,;:;!' “jar-i-oast 

tail oo,„ e. p„„ „|,i5 . “■■‘1 appo,. 

JU.; beak black; legs bla^-.g,-eon;’eve blul 

Vjnlv a VPl'tr nray-»iU^, i 1 • ■ ® ^ ^ J ^JiOUll. 

insibia„a k«;:’s;,';'':"‘e‘‘ •”f““'<iinavi«. 

kind of bolt ,.o„,„l t|,„ ...hj, » 

andmooo poin.lid h *1° iT t“ ''‘° k-ont! 

these e 2 'P’S : these hnwo^rra. , of 

arra„.sas, Ei-ehm, which isrildlH^ 

a variety of the Loop ^ ^ ^ otlnno' more than 

,„Lo, a..o 2t - 
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Anaiincc. Ducks. 

Gen. Anas, L. 

Lc^’s placed under tlic middle of tkebody ; tarsus round, 
about ns long as middle toe; beak tbe length of the head, 
of an even breadth throughout, high at the root, sometimes 
broader at the tip; a nail on the tip, and the upper man¬ 
dible furnished with lamellas visible at the sides; nostrils 
placed in a small nasal furrow, much nearer the base of the 
beak than its tip, and near the top ridge of the beak; wings 
pointed, first and second wing feathers longest; wing specu¬ 
lum with a metallic gloss ; hind toe bare, without lobe. 

The species belonging to this division are not true diving 
ducks, liko tho FitUguhr. They are generally larger, the 
males handsomer, and they live principally in fresh water 
durino- the whole year. Little difference between the sum¬ 
mer and winter plumage, except for about two months, in 
July and August, when the male assumes a dull plumage 
like the female. Arc all summer migrants to the North. 

2o7. AnasTadoen.v, L. Graf And. The Sheldrake. D. F. 

Variegated white-black and brown-red; wing specu¬ 
lum rreen, fringed above with a brown-red band; beak 
red, with a large knob on tho base in the breeding 
seaLu; logs rod, or in the young red-grey; head 
green; neck white; breast red-yellow; shoulders 
black ■ l)ack, sides of tho breast, and belly, pure white! 
tail white, with a black tip. Little diflcrence in the 
plumage of the sexes, but the female is smallest, and 
has a ki^ol) on the beak. 

\s the duck^s eggs are otten difiicult to distinguish, I 
shall try and describe them as well as I can, from authentic 

specimens in my own collection. 

Tho sheldrake breeds, as far as I know, only in tho 

south of Sweden. I cannot say whether it is met with on tho 
south-west coast of Norway. It certainly docs not go up 
within tho Polar circle, and in the Baltic no higher than 
Kalmar l.aml, in Sweden. A specimen however, according 
to Nordvi, has been shot in AVaranger Fjord, near tho North 
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broad. 


^g’g’bii-nrQ cream wliite ahniir oi * i , 

aoouc 2., zn. long by 2 in. 

-o8. A. Wa, Pall. 

taiU^d ycllo^v-^yLito ; 

collar round \lTe ueeP “ • ^ ^ 

great wliite patch on"tl"'r° green, with a 

black. Lon^h oo" front wing-; beak and legs 

forehead 1 in G l'^ t V ^ ^ ^ b-oui 

Ego. ex-actlv l l' f, ' , 

These two oo-o-s arc tho°ni^^*t ^T- ^ blunter and smaller, 
ducks^ eggs.° ivory.hko of any of the 

of Europe ari its natire 

259. A. Clypeata, L. Sked ^u.l mi ci 

Beak ln„r. 1 1 Tho Shoveller. D P 

J3eak long, broad at the cud like a snnn,, i i a 
neck glossy green • bar.k i «■ &poon,- head and 

brown-z’od * abdomen 

7 a ^ 1 • wing' coverts pale bluo • ton nf fl,o 

breast white; scapular Iono- nale blno ^ ^ 

lum green, bordered in front iitb wl f 

beak black ; loirs yellow .^1 Z ^• 

beak. Snllh 2ot: 

yellow. ' ^ Iv in.; eye 

which I n?v?r ^et with^^ rare duck in Scandinavia, and one 

even up at Happaranda! /dtd'hoar That 

bred there. ^ ckiock, but I never heard that it 

wiid'dTf bTt TmTTf —on 

no larger.' ' ^he widgeon, and 

260. A. Boschas^ L. 

Buck. 

ro^Tthrn*^ 

be neck; back grey-brown, with darker streaks; 


Gris And. The Common Wild 
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slioulclers grey-white^ watered with black; wing feathers 
dark grey ; spcculam largCj violet green on both sides, 
fringed with black and white ; upper breast dark chest¬ 
nut brown ; the rest of the under plumage finely watered 
w itii i>i ack, on a gre^'-white ground; rump and the four 
crooked tail feathers, which arc peculiar to the mallard, 
black. This is tlic plumage of the mallard during the 
whole year, except about the months of July and 
August, when he lays aside his fine livery, and then 
rather resembles the female, vrhose dress at all times is 
pale reddish grey-brown, with black transverse and long 
streaks, and a much less brilliant speculum. Beak iu 
male vellow-green ; legs orange-red. In female, beak 
oreeuish grey. The young resemble the female, and 
the young males may be known from the females by the 
black back, without the rusty brown feather edges. 
Commonest of all the ducks throughout the wliolo of 


Scaudinayui 


during the breeding season. 


Ee“g 2 in. 8 1. 

O 


long, 1 j in. broad ; light clay green. The weight of a good 
nialliird here will be 4} lb. ; of a wild duck, scarcely oHb. 


201. A. Acuta, L. Stjert And. The Pintail. D. P. 

Loindli 2 ft. ; tarsus 1 in. 0 1.; beak 2 in. 2 1. long, 
o.V broad. Male, except just during the summer, when 
they resemble the females, head and neck dark purple 
brown ; a white sti'ipe down the sides of the neck, 
which is lono’cr and slenderer than iu an}^ other duck; 
breast white ; the middle and sides finely watered with 
grey mid white; l)ack wa\y grey ; scapulars long and 
line, yelyet black, v.'ith white edges; tail long and 
pointed, T in., extending* o in. bcyoiidthe closed y iiigs, 
the middle feathers black ; speculum grccii, purple and 
grey-brown, in front with a rusty red, behind with 
black and white, bauds ; beak long and small, lead- 
eoloured ; legs black-grey. The female is broym-black 
aboye, coyered with dark wayy streaks; under parts 
yellowish, with brown and white transyersc bands; tail 
]H)inted, but the two middle feathers scarcely longer 
than the others. 
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Is confined m the breeding season to Lapland v 

IS far commoner tlian the last T . i a^ bero it 

nest rery early in Jnnr. .1 ^ ^>>0 

skirt tlm vn r v. ’ small avillow shrubberies that 

siviit the very foot of the folic: nn 

resembles that of tlu' 1 * -i V *^00 the pintail 

.bey breed at very .w"!' ;" ''"J coleer, b„t 

localities. casons and m very different 

202 . AS.™a.L. SnattorAnd. The Gadwall. DP 

1 lA Tl ’ 

long, of an ’cvmi widtb tit?; 

Jamellae; black m the voimo-n,,,! fo,o..i ” ” 

sides* Iioarl on.l 1 ^ ^ leinalc; 3'ollow on tLo 

smes. Head and neck rusty black-brmvn : breast bPok 

watered With white * li-ioh i -i ^ 

I T T ‘^^oiddcrs, sides, and unrlor 

rump_, black ‘^nd white, finolv wntpmJ 

tail covept^ ^ iicjj ^^ateIod; upper and midor 

^ G ; a red patch on tlie shoulder • tail 
grey; under breast and belly vhito. The fomak is 

cai^ brov. n above, nitli rusty featlicr echms ■ under 
parts ty brovn, vith small black .spots." The mdo 
duiing the summer resembles the female. 

Is one of the rnro.st of the Scandinavian ducks, and never 
met with m the north of the country iir o ncvei 

Denmark. The co-o- of tko i if-’ common in 

+i ri j- 0,1 gadwall IS usually a little less 

than that! of the common wild dnoK • i 

^uxiiiuuii cluck; g-recnish g'rcy. 

263 . A. Penelope, L. Bks And. The Widgeon. D. P. 

Beak small; speculum green, fringed above with 
w iite, lormmg a white patch on the shoulder. Length 
in. ; tail o m. 0 1.; tarsus 1 in. 4 1.; beak 1 in. 4 1 

irf “'“1 ’“i-8-e and 

a . le male is one of tbo handsomest of our ducks • 

eak and legs blueish; forehead and crown of the head 

ye ow-white; rest of the head and neck red ; back and 

s loulders finely watered with black and white ; ivino- 

coyeits long, white, with black edges ; breast pale rose 

red ; under parts white ; tail black. The female is rusty 
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b^o^vn spotted above,, with, a blackisli speculam; under 
parts dull silvery white. 

Is one of the commonest of all the northern ducks, and 
breeds in almost all the still waters to far up within the 
Polar circle. Eggs clear yellow-white, about 2 ^- in. long, 
1-*- in. broad. 


2Gt, A. Querquedula, L. Arta. The Garganey. D. F. 

A dark-looking little duck. Speculum dull grey- 
<’*’rcen : shafts of all the Aving feathers white; nail on 
the beak large, oval, 2 1. broad; a white stripe from 
the eye down the side of the neck. Length 16 in. ; 
tail 2 V in. ; beak 1 in. 5 1.; tarsus 1 in. 1 1.; head and 
back black-broAvn ; scapular long, dark green, with a 
Avhito band down the middle; sides and under parts 
gTey Avatcred ; beak black; legs broAvn; eye pale 
broAvn. The female much smaller ; upper parts black- 
broAvn, Avith a rusty tinge ; imder parts rusty white ; 
scapulars broAA^n. 

Is rare in can din avia; and although, according to 

Wri‘''’ht, has been seen up at Tornea, is decidedly a southern 

CD ^ ^ 

species. I^gg exactly like that of the teal, but larger, 
2i- ill. by 1 i- in. 

2G5. A. CuECCA, L. Krick And. The Teal. D. F. 

Wing speculum green, edged Avith black and white; 
all the Avino' feathers Avith black shafts; beak nail 1 1. 
bi'oad. hieng'th 1 0 in. ; beak 1 in. 51., taisns 1 in. 1 1., 
liead red, Avitli a green patch on the sides and two Avhitc 
streaks ; back and sides handsomely watered Avith black 
andAvhito; breast rusty yelloAV spotted; Aving coA^erts 
broAA’^n ash grey ; Aving* leathers dark ; tail ash grey. 
Female, upper parts black, edged Avith rusty grey; 
under parts dull AA’^liitc, unspotted; young like the 
female ; beak blackish ; legs grey; iris broAAUi. Eggs 

clear yelloAA^-Avhite, 1; long by broad. 

Is very common in tlio summer, and breeds in all parts, 
from thoA'ory south of Scania to tar np Avitliin the Polar circle. 


DUCES. 

in ouco observed 

J^xUgnla, Bp. Diving Ducks. 

Hind too furnisliod ^vitIl o + i it 
about the length of the he-,,/ lobe; beak 

root; nostrils placed in the* at the 

‘«-ei„ to oighLor;’iff tti.;" ^ ^ 

narely coloured as in the Last • bodv^K^l 

in the other ducks ; head th.VT *^’''ckor and shorter than 
bushy feathers. The Mil l ’ more or less 

same. All breed in fresh watoi^T^ ®“mmer dross not the 
season, arc generally in the sea' tbe breedin 


O' 

G 


Subgen. 

before the base;tmtL^'ii^t'p^'^jVmgr*'"’^ 

206. FdlIGULA CKISTATA Stenli a 7 - 

Duck. D. F.' ^ ' ^S-g'en. The Crested 

Beak at the root 4J1. broad ; tarsus 1 in q i n 
than half the middle toe). TI,n I i ^ ^^°“8-er 

pointed crest at the back of the head^"* Luo-th^ 7 
beak 1 in. 7 1 • +n;i o • o i ,, niongth 17 m.; 

■ breott, glossy blo'sk 'w'i”li," ' »»<! 

tbo rest of tlio body’es.oc„rt£T?-,''“‘’ 

tbo ,„„.„o.. .oefe, ,„y“ tto co?o*“; ffS? 
shorte... The yo.og „„y be knoL by tie’ 3 ^ 0 “ si" 

IImTX , ■* “ ‘t* oil 

S’bLw S'""-! I>I».»»go 

»jciu» oiacic or grey-brown ® 

an geXert.1:1:1"““ "o” “ '«■' »«<1- 

N5 ck:^ out it does so commonly in ]\rnm*rk T o i i 

Egg rather smaUer than that of the pochard whTch^r t 
resembles in colour, dark grey-broj^ ^ 
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7. F. Mabila, Sclil. Ilvit Buk. Tlic Scaup. D. F. 

Beak largo and bliio^ v broad at root, becouacs 
Tuucli broader at the end; tarsus equal to kalf tke 
middle toe; no crest. Length 21 in.; tail 2 in. 4 1., 
extending 1 in. 4 1. beyond tlic Avings; beak 2 in. 1 1.; 
tarsus 1 in. 4 1.; eye small (as it is in all tliis group), 
brirdit yellow; beak pale blue, with large nail; legs 
o-i’cv • nostrils placed in tlic basal third divisions of the 
beak, which is 1 in. broad at the tip. Male, head bushy 
black, with green gloss ; neck, breast, rump, upper 
and under tail coverts, glossy black ; back and shoul¬ 
ders grey, watered with black zig-zag lines ; all the 
under parts Avliitc. Female smaller; a broad white 
band round the root of the beak; head black; breast 
brown ; uiipcr parts dark brown; on the sides and 
shoulders watered with white ; under parts white ; beak 
lead coloured. The young bird may bo known by the 
rustv lirowii tint over the whole body; otherwise much 
resembles the female. 

Does not breed south of Lapland. Very common at 
Quickiock, in the lowlands and fell meadows. The egg 
much resembles that of the pintail in colour, but is larger 

anti thicker, _ ^ in. b^ 1 .i in. 


Schl, Bodhalsad Dykand. ThoFochard. D. 

Speculum ash grey ; tarsus 1 m. 21 h, like the mid¬ 
dle toe ; berdc in male bkick, with a pale blue band over 
the middle ; in the female the baud is lead coloured, with 
a lilaek nail ; and in the young birds the band is very 
indistinct; ins I’ed ; head and neck chestnut, lo^^el 
neck and breast black ; back and shoulders pale grey, 
watered ; primaries browii-gre^ at the base ; iippei tail 
foverts aud tail black; belly pale gvey, watered; legs 
bluC'-n-ev. Tbe (eiiialc has the bead dusky brown ; back 
much darker than male ; breast ash brown, bellv gi^3 • 
Is c'ertaiiily cuu' ol the I’arest ducks m the Loith, but 
has been oecasiomdly killed in 4sov\Na^ , and gn eu <is far 
north as Karesmuido Lapland. Does not breed in Seandi- 
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of a of that of tlie common wild duck, but 

(F. ll„/l„„ Lh-nh\ \,’ f ''“'"ratwl pocliaril 

»a*, but iotLforurF’r !>«”- 

breeds in tliat couutiy. “ except tlio cider duck. 


Subgen. 2 .~Oiaemm, FIcm. 

Beak large and broad ('in i 

root) ; nail very lartro covers H l T " at tlio 

lamelltu coarse; nostrils not sr f ® 

^ ^ ^ar as the nd.ldle of the beak. 


269. OlDEillA PUSCA C!-“ 

^ ^ CA, bteph. SjoOrre. The Velvet Scoter. 

body"p!ulgo"'rn.!b ^ 

r-f; 1 ^ .."ViTtu!:?™/, V' 

-L m i, broad ■ tarsus 1 in fJ 1 -in. 

1 1 ,, ^ A in. O 1 . ; nilddlo frin iTi O 1 

brownTnrofcJalc.'’^^^'" “ale, but altogether 

of tbirlpcS “ o!,idd„a‘“L'l™'? “VT 

sutvthJi„,i,„ Wood, ,1: “liotc""; “'“'r'®’,' ^ 

of tho common scoter °this T i‘ to the habits 

breed bigb „„ To ‘el, ,tes 'tbl'"™ '» 

Of tho common scoter but too is very like tlmt 

2^- in. by 2 i„. ^ and larger. 

It receives its Swedish mame from tl.o „.i -f • 
lum, us i„ the o o..,.„ - w.cle cook "■"® 

. ^IGEA, K.tcph Svarta. The Common Scoter. DF 

on ,i'"V “'’“"1"'“' '>'’»''■■■■■»■■'« blaek, yellow „f; 

black j female all brown • head b. mol t 
tWgo, cyo brow,,. Lcn.’-ttll ' " " ? 'I '’'“T'" 

scui-coly over tbo tail i-ook tail 4 i,’, ‘ 7^"^^ 

head 2 i„., .t W, broad ; ,k,us It W ’ I™’ 

Is eorlamly uot so rare os tl.o lost in Soandiuavia. We 
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found tbem breeding commonly in all the low meadows 

round Quicldoch. The egg hardly so clear in colour as that 

of the last, 2^ in. by U iu- 

271. O. rnnsriciLiATA, Steph. Hvit nackad Sviirta. The 

Surf Scoter. 

Tliis North Amol'icau species so closely resembles 
the last in size, absence of the wing speculum, etc., that 
it may almost be doubted whether it is anything more 
than a local form of the common scoter. The beak in 
the male is yellow-rcd, with a square patch of black on 
either side; iridcs cream white ; a patch of white on 
the crown of the head, and another on the back of the 
neck; the whole of the body plumage black. The 
female has a dusky liill, and the whole body plumage 

brown. ^ , t i i 

One specimen shot in 183G at Karesuando, Lapland. 



n'Cll. o 
o 


Glangnla 


I3oak Rmallj clcvtitcd at tlic base^ mucli more coutirictcd 
than in the Fnliqnla'; lamclhc not projecting ; nostrils in the 
middle of the beak ; tail pointed; nail occupies the greatest 

part of tlic beak point. 


070 


CiANGurA vni.GAitis, Leach. Kiiip And. The Golden 

Eye. D. F. . , 

Male, wing speculum white ; nail occupies one-thu-d 

of the beak point; beak black ; nostrils nearer the tip 

than the base; head bushy in male, glossy green; in 

female brown, with a white ring round the neck. IMalc, 

round white spot in the front of the eye ; back and ter- 

tials black ; the long scapulars white, edged with 

black ; all the under parts white. In the feuialo, uppei 

parts m-o dusky ; breast grey ; under parts white ; and 

the white on the wings less clear. Eye in both jmllow; 

beak blackish, occasionally the female, has a yellow baud 

round the black nail. Girds of the year differ from the 

female only in having the back iiioro brown and the 

breast not- so wliitc. 
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l^urpose) from Norfli W i i sot up for tlic 

tliickor tlian tint of fl. ^ geucrally larger aud 

-1. gaocn col" : vctt „“T““ "''!" “ 1>“- 

, '‘-‘ 3 'Jwudsomc when fresh 

0 70 v^oij.. 

•^/O. OLANGULA IJAlJOWr T?!/-.! 7> 

p • 1 f^icli. Earrow^s Dvk And F 

I recisely reseiidde.s tlio I isf- l..,r ■ .i T ' 

TliG wi'inrv o 1 ■ ratltor laroor 

fc, si^cculum 18 divided bv n liInrA- i <- t j-i 

nail occupies two-tldrda of tlio point of tl l i "n 

spot ou the side of the head in tl, and the 

in the form of . “ ^“1’8’er and 

female of m ^ resembles tho 

lemaic ot tho last, but the beak ns ;,> fl.„ i ■ 

rower and shorter. ' ^ 

Is common in Icol-mrl i 

Finland. Figured bv Dr' T> in East 

^uiea hy Di. Lroe as the Arctic garrot.^’ 


'ST 

X an*. 



274. Clangul-v (SoarATEnev ?) Dispar, 

Stol]or’.s AFo-storn Duck. D. F^ 

Nilsson places this species hm-e ‘ but I do not think 
it belongs to this o-vom^ at -i • ininjc 

the benl- ■ (. ' ^ occupies tlio whole of 

cak point; nostrils nearer the root than tho tip • 

itc spot in front of tho blue-black speculum. About 

s'- in^lo ii'o tail is only 

male • whft i bushy in the 

smaller o « 

®yo; chin black ; a black 

ling round tho neck; back black; belly and under 

3 w'. r“‘’ »<■«- p»i>‘ 

bf ' scapulars long and fine black, 

lue, and white. In the female the head is dark brown • 

ac an shoulders rusty black-brown ; breast red- 

rown ; wmp black-grey, with a white streak on each 
siclG oi tiiG bluG Speculum, 

Only accidental in the other parts of Scandinavia but 
appears to remain during the whole year off Waranger Fjord, 
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/o 


near the North Cape, where they most probably breed. I 
never saw nor heard of an authentic egg taken in Scan- 

din a via. 

Clakgula Histrionica, Flem. Striim And. The Har- 
lecpiin lJuck. D. 

One of the most beautiful of all the diving ducks ; 
beak shorter than tarsus, small; no white band behind 
the blue speculnm; nostrils basal; iris brown; legs 
blackish. The chief colour in the male is slate blue; 
head violet black, with a large three-cornered white 
spot on each side, behind the root of the beak ; two 
white cravats; rusty red on the body sides, and a large 
white shoulder spot. Female, grey-brown with a white 
spot under the eye, and on the car , "SN ing speculum not 
apparent ; middle of the breast whitish ; length about 
18 in.; tail 3 in.; beak 1 in. 2 1. long, 61. high at the 
root, and H Inroad; 3 in. broad at the tip j tarsus 

1 ill, 41. 

Tho co’O’ mucli resembles that of the long-tailed duck^ 
but is r.ather longer, and more yellowish white. 

276. C. Glacialis, Boio. Alfogel. The Long-tailed 

Duck. D. F. 

Beak shorty black, often with a reddish cross baud ; a 
dark spot on the cheeks and sides of neck; tail long, four¬ 
teen feathers, the iiiiddlcones in the male very long, small^ 
and pointed, the short outer ones with white edges; the 
longest pair all black. Male, in the winter or handsomest 
dress (and in this dress I shot them in Lapland as late as 
June), white head, with a reddish tinge ; a long crescent¬ 
shaped red spot at the back of the eye; breast, back, 
and the middle wing feathers, black-brown ; the white 
slioulder feathers very long and pointed. Length 20 in.; 
beak 1 in. ; tarsus 1 in. 2 1.; tail very pointed, the side 
feathers, 2 in., and tho middle ones, 9 in. long. 

The old female, in winter dress, dilfers from the male 
in wanting' tho two long* pointed tail leathers, and the long 
shoulder feathers, and tho young male ditlers from the 
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female ill tlio winter cIpp-’q i-i,r i -i 

with. 

tho oylXn'yT 

sides of tho holly hluo „tJ ’ j!*’ ‘■'’I sovorts, white; 

with „stj hvow,. feothe" ojoefo , tJ.rh f “'"i 'T'^' 

TIic female in smnrr. i ^ ^ «Jiouldei\s. 

on tide side ^ 

at the root of tlic beak and ‘**' ®Pot 

of the head noei- Ti l ! ^ 

browuy and wing. ^ -tb msty 

gi-cyy whicli mcr.fes into tlio d Td °'7 ' o»op brown- 

thc under pants. tbe rest of all 

they“bro°ed“rti,o “t'l ’''■“■■> 

<ai lelces. Tho old ntel^W ih^f™*: ?th' Z T"‘ 

time, and wo userl fo o at the breeding’ 

down near tho villao-o wlulo'ti™ "l ^ocks on the river 

their broods up odi ko fells!' " 

Egg vciy hko that of the pintail, but smaller. 

bubgcn. 4.— Soinato'la. 

Beak swollen, and clcv-otPfl nf in . i 
j T* , Vatcu at tJic base : nearlv stpm’rrlif 

I'S z ihfef 

male varietj’ated l'jlnr*U r. i i 'x n 
grey spotted. ^ ^ "'^^e ; female 

277. SoiiATERiA Mollissima, Leach, l^yder. The Eider 

JJuck. D. F. 

Brood on tho sea coast, never in fresh waters 
Length 2 ft 3 m.; tarsus 2 in.; beak, from the' end 
ot the forehead feather ridgo, 2 in. 2 1. ; first wiuf. 
eather rather .shorter than the second, which is louffcsr 

base ^bfr swollen at the 

is white '^fT ^‘“2- ^^^'ok), the nail 

IS d\ kite; irides brown; upper part of the headvehet black • 
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divided at the sides of the occiput by a green band; ebeeks 
^v-ldte- liack of bead, and sides of neck pale green; neck, 
back/ scapulars, lesser wing coverts, tertials (wbicb fall 
Iruidsomely over tbe wings), sbouldev, and sides of rump, 
pure white ; greater wing coverts black ; primaries brown ; 
upper neck wbito in front, lower neck cream yellow; breast 

black * Ico’s and feet yellow-green. 

The f/nale is of a yelloivisb brown colour all over, with 

darker markings, not unlike a dark grey ben; wings and 

ttiii l)lnc 1 '^' T T 1 1 * “1 1 

Male, in summer, shot in July ; the whole bird coal 

black ; a pale streak through the eye ; throat grey ; upper 
breast watered yellow, brown, and black ; lower breast black 
and brown ; back blackish ; of the old tail feathers nothing 

remaining except worn sstnmpb. 

On many iilaces off those coasts, as the Isle of Born¬ 
holm in the South Baltic, but more especially on the 
coast of Norway, within the Polar cu-clc, the eider breeds 

in great nninbers. 

278 . S. SrecTAKiLis, Fleui. Prakt Ejder. The King Duck. 

D F 

Koailv as large as the last; the angular projections 
of featliers from the forehead extends much lurther 
down' the beak than the two side projections (m the 
common cider it is much shorter, and the lateral feather 
in-oiections extend as far us under the nostrils), and 
the forehead in the male has an upraised swelling as 
in the scoters; beak orange in the male, brown in 
Ihe female ; logs in the male rod. The male : crown and 
back of the head grey, sides of the head grcmi, nee 

iipiier portion of the back, and wing coverts, white, 
rest of back and upper tail coverts, black ; primaries, 
peeondarios, and tertials black, tho latter tailing oi ci 
the wiims ; breast bully white; all tho rest of the 
under pirts black ; an oval patch of white on bwe 
Hanks. The female ; general plumage pale brown, wit 

darker marking’s. , 

1 never heard of the king duck visiting these coasts, 


<123 


nucics. 


except in an acciaoiitul inamier, nor do I belicvo tint it 
breeds on any Scandinavian coast. 


o 


Gcd. JlTcr^ifs^ L. 

Bill moaoratc, do.Hlo.-.ojliml.-icnl, slraigl.t; man- 

stair l '°1 .‘ip. i^ .nJl „.i,l. .. 

trils nor '■deeply serrated ; nos- 

toeloboTT^' medial; logs short, placed thr bob ind; bind 

0^00 brll tail rounded; they moult only 

the same. ^sunimcr and vnnter dress are 

2 / 0 . Mergus Merganser, L Stov 'pe n i 

^ j * *otoi okiakc. 1 lie Goosander. 

rbo distance from tlic no.stril.s to tlio tip of the beak 
scarcely longer than lialf of the outer too; neck 
ous 13' e.specaally in the inalo; wing .speculum white, 
uiidn ided. Male : head green ; back black ; v. ings and 
sioulders white; iirimarios black; rump and tail'grcy • 
all the under parts sulphur yellow; beak dark red, with 
a blaek ridge; 03 ^ red-brown; legs rod. hcmalc : 
ash gi-oy above, with a rod-brown head and white chin • 

ai rounded, eighteen feathers. Length 28 in. • tail 

5 in. ; boak from fore]toad ^ in I 1 . + i • ^ m 

’ AuiLJicau ^ in. -El.* tarsus 1 in. 71.: 

but the female is considerably smaller. 

Breeds in many parts of Scandinavia, from North 

Scandma^a up far into Lapland. Lays early; sometimes 

in the hole of a tree, sometimes on the oiien ground. Lo gs 

about seven; dirty yellow, pointed nearly alike at both 

ends, much like those of the merganser, but thicker, and 
liardly ever of so clear a yellow. 

280. Meegus Serratoe, L. Suni Skrako. The Bed-breastod 

Merganser. D. F. 

T. lie busily licad featliers long* and tliiii^ forming* a 
kind of crest on tke back of tlio head; wing spccu- 
him white, divided by a white baud ; the distance from 
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the nostrils to the tip of the beak is much longer than 
half the outer toe ; length 24 in; beak from forehead 
2 in, 3 1. ; tarsus 1 in. 5 1. ; beak red^ above more 
brown : legs outwardly red^ inwardly yellow-red. 

I^Ialc : head and upper neck glossy black-green ; a 
broad white ring round the neck; upper breast red-brown, 
Avith black si^ots ; all the rest of the under parts Avhitc ; 
back and shoulders black ; the hinder parts and the sides 
of the body Avatcred AA’ith black and Avhite. 

Female : grey-broAAUi above ; sides of the head reddish 

broAvn i much smaller than the male. 

Is commoner than the last, quite as Avidely spread, but 
much more numerous in Lapland during the season than any- 
Avhcrc. All the eggs Avhich I have taken of this bird have 
been on the ground; like those of the goosander, but more 
oval, and not so large. 


281 . M. Albellus, L, Sal Skrakc. The SmcA\^ D. F. 

Wino* speculum Avhite, Avith a black cross handover 

1. -I 1 'I ~i 

the middle, and another behind j legs and beak lead 
grey ) Icng'th 1V in. j beak 1 in. 2 1., conical, thick at the 
root; tarsus 1 in. 2 b; middle toe 2 in. 2 1.; head, 
breast, and all the iindor parts in male, pure AA'hitc, a 
o'reat black-a’rcen spot on each side of the head oA^er 
the eye, and a similar oblong one on the back of the 
neck ; bade, tAA'o cross bands on each side of the breast, 
and slioiildor.s Idack ; tail asli-gToy ; sides watered with 
white and hlaeh lines j head rather hushj . 

^ ^ • T * 

The female is grey-broAAUi above, beloAV shiny AA^hite; 
breast and tliroat ash grey ; croAvn of the head and back of 
neck red-brown; a large Avhite spot on the Avings. Tho 
young' bird rc'semblcs the iemalo, but the AAing spot is gie^, 
not Avhite, and the hinder part ot the back is black. Is 
iicA’L'r seen on the south- AA'estern oi‘ oastcrii coast of Scau- 
duiaA'ia except in AAuutor, llrceds sparingly in the far north, 
but the is, 1 think, iiku'o dillicult to obtain than that 

o ' IT 

of any otlier Scandinavian bird, except Iho great auk. 1 
*■ * 

fancy they breed more easterly in Siberia. The egg in my 
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ana Qiiickioc'k^ hi'LuT'*' m a tree between lockmock 

eye bad In-ed in tixe sante 110!^' 

the widjjcon in sb inr' ' i that of 

to tell one from'anothe. £t't] « ^^'fKcult 

tree. I behove when o, ' \ a 

some clifre.ence in the te.;tm-e ofSo 

tion o/duc]i''il“,. 7 sh^^^^ authentic colloc- 

always do and this i - ‘’'^"‘■^3'® collect nests as well. I 

eggs^ ^ iu identifying the 

The followiurr- dospr;>-i+i^r. P r T , 

>vl,al I aay t„ bo°c„“";'!" '‘="' »'«> "i" P™to 

-nL Jowa is p.,..„ 

tiage toivaids tlie tip/ ^ a slight gi-ey 

3.' T.“ 

brown, with a light centre ° ^o’oy 

brota,“°thrX;™lt° ‘'“™ *->•■ 

the sroimd onh7ifhT™ca^^ with white spots on 

rcadi'sh gJoytogo'’**" ®“° ““” I'"'”- ''«>■ » 

7 . The Velvet Scoter.—Down dark tar.-ti, i 
spots. ' Pu^e grey 

grey.' ^^^'^ffauscr.-Down short and thick, pale blue- 


Fam. 3 .—Pelecanidj^, 

to the °f f ^ together by a broad web, and directed 

less benrdoV f straight, point more or 

iess bent down; face bare; tail stiff. 

titvTif^*^ coast, and lay a small quan- 

snb^v covered over with a chalky 

subs.ance. The sexes are alike in plumage. 
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Gen. Bida, Briss. 

4 

Beak long, sliarp-pointed, very thick at the root; upper 
mandible toothed behind the tip ; nasal furrow long ; nos¬ 
trils basal, scarcely perceptible ; both mandibles crenated on 
the edo’os, and the gape extends far back iinder the eye, as 
also is the case with the cormorants ; throat and face bare ; 
Ico’s short; wings long and pointed; first wing feather short; 
tail pointed ; twelve feathers. 

282. SuLA E ASS AN A, Briss. Hafsula. The Gannet. D. 

Leno-th o ft.; tail 7 V in.; beak from gape G in. ; tarsus 
2 in. 1 1.; middle toe 4 1. ; primaries and their nearest 
coverts black ; all the rest of the plumage white, with a 
deep yellow ochre tint upon the head and neck ; beak 
blueish; cere blue; legs green-brown; toes v/ith long 
green-yellow streaks; C 3 ’C ycllovr. 
fidic female is less than the male. Young, grey-brown, 
white and brown spotted. Is rare on these coasts, and docs 
not, 1 believe, breed in Scandina\da. 


Gen. FI I ala crocoraXy Briss. 

Beak long, sharp, edges not serrated; the point of the 
upper mandible forms a largo hook over the tip of the 
under one ; eye, checks, side of g^ipG, and chin, bare ; nos¬ 
trils basal ; wings short; third feather longest ; tail rounded, 
twelve to fourteen elastic still feathers. 

283. PnALAOKOCOKAX CAKBO, Cuv. Hafstjadei'. The Cor¬ 
morant. D. F. 

Longtli - V to 3 ft.; beak from gape 4 in. 51.; tarsus 
2 in. () ).; tail 0 in., fourteen feathers ; a white gorget 
under the throat; back and shoulders brown-grey, with 
abron/.e tinge j all the under parts, middle of the back 
and rump glossy blue. 

In tlic spring the front ol the neck is grey, and there is 
a white patch on the thighs ; beak brown-grey ; teet black; 
iris green ; the head is Inishy, but no top crest, ilio suin- 
lucr dress dilfers but little iroui this, only the white thigh 
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SHAG—rELICAJT. 

patcli is \vniitin<v 

-r lllOl’O finri'n/l tT-' + l 1 

Is mot with oil inaiiv of n . ^ hrown. 

and ^ntcr, ilg-ht iip to tlicVlS^^^^ 

tho one aboviXstiW?t^o forms of cormorants, 

calls the P. Carlo ,ncd!u^, Meli-iiT‘l' irf Tr 

over 2 ft. lono. • bonl- f.., ’ ^latter is a l.ttle 

o •, j T ^ ^ in. G 1.; tail G in • t^i-us 

^ in. 4 J. ; outer tno 4 j-i - ^ ^ ^ iii, ^ LdoUS 

fifty, in the larger form they arcSy. 

284. P. CaisTATcs, Steph. Ki-iik Skarf. The Sliag. D. F. 
Tail twelve feathers, rounded ; hcak thin ■ the miner 

,lo3 ri\ f^ ^ ^ f-- 

gape o 111 . 0 I. ; tarsus 2 m. 2 1. 

Adult m winter and spring*: the whole body colour 
glossy hron.ed green; d high crest on the ZJ. 

eye green; legs, feet, and beak black. I„ the siiminei’ 
and autumn the crest on tho top of the head is wanting. 

5 eo“8 01-0 brown above, white underneath. Like the 

last IS met with on tho north-west coast throughout the 

J * 

Gen. PcJccanns, L. 

Beak straight, long and broad; U2ipcr mandible flattened 
ending in a largo hook; a naked skin under the base of the 
under mandible which forms a pouch; face and throat 
iiaced; nostrils basal; wings pointed; tho secondaries as 
long as the primaries; tail rounded; twenty feathers. 

285. Pelecakus Okoceotalus, L. Hvit Pelikan. P. 

Length 5 ft. ; jirimaries black ; all the re.st of the 
feathers white, tinged with rosy red; face jialo flesh- 
colour; pouch pale yellow. 

One specimen was shot in Finland in 1839, and anotlier 

mDalecarha in 1850. Figured by Dr. Bree as “the white 
pelican.-^^ 
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Fam. 4. —Pygopodes, Ill. 

Back toG absent or free; beak not crenated; wings 
short, small; tail short or none; front toes webbed or 

fringed. 

Guour 1._Feet with four toes. All breed in fresh water. 

Gen. TodicepSj Lath. 

Beak long, conical, straight, compressed at the sides; 
nostrils basal near the top edge of the beak; naked cere 
from the eye to the beak ; legs large, set far back ; tarsi 
Hat; front toes only webbed at their roots, but after that 
fisso-palmatcd ; hind toe lobed ; no true tail; wings small; 

the tirst and second feathers alike and longest. Sexes alike, 
but there is a great ditference between the summer and 
winter plumage. All lay three to six eggs on a flat, gene¬ 
rally floating nest, dirty white, oblong, pointed alike at each 

end. 

2SG. PoDiCEPS CEISTATUS, Lath. Hvit Strupig Popping. 

The Great Crested Grebe. P. P. 

Beak from gape longer than head; from the feathers 
on the forehead 1 in. G h, reddish ; throat white at all 
seasons ; length 20 in. ; beak from gape 2'V m. ; tarsus 

2'j in. . . . 

Tlio twelve outer wing feathers brown, with white tips 

to tlio five Oi- six inner ones ; tlio next t\yo arc all wliito, 

ljut with brown bauds to the shafts; the rest are all pui-c 

wliit o. 

Summer plumage : checks white; crown of the head 
occipital; crest, and a largo ruff of feathers standing out 
round the nock, glossy black ; on tho sides of the head red¬ 
dish yellow ; front of the nock and all tho under parts silvery 
white • hinder nock and all the upper parts dusky brown, 
save a white patch on tho wing, sides of tho body with 
a reddish tlngo; beak reddish brown; eye red; legs 

dusky. 

In tho autumn tho whole upper parts become browner, 


grebes. 

recftingo" >^-^y lose tLdr 

In the winter the occipital crest totally tlis.appcnrs and 
the grey hack becomes brown, and this is much the plumn”o 

>vi„ter. ,vitf b,«,v„ i'!d tZ".?' . Z"''‘ " 

p.m .ilrarj white at ellVoatous ‘1,,;”' 

north. reasons, summer migrant to the 

tricif L?ft1r/7,°““°° dis- 

tiicts_, Out it is not hnowii nx'^tr^fl^T --p ii 
i * 1 j rt " ^^0 flow fiir north it ^^ocs opt* 

tainly not so far as tlio next. •’ 

:‘Su S':: - r 

. ourteen wmg feathers lirown, the fifteenth brown 
with a white spot; the rest white " 

The female is smaller than the male' the head less elossv 
tho DGtik thinner nnri tlin 

_ 1 1 ’ ^ ^3'G streak not so plain Tlio 

male has no rnfiT i h i . , j.iic 

there is a srm]| 1 r t ^ kack of tJio head 

horns* sidos ' f ed crest, not forming pointed 

j sides of the checks irrev * brpn«^t rri/l . i 

wW; upper parts deep hlaek-grey; a white spot 

In the winter tho crest totally disappears; bill rr,.ov- 
brown with yellow base; legs and toes outwardly blown 

aTab tl^ ^ yellow; fiead above, and on the sides, as well 
as all tho upper parts of the body, black-brown, with broad 

(in tho^rLTV brown-grey in the middle 

(m the ciested grebe it is pure white), with a red-brown 

^caredy perceptible spot on each side ; under parts silvery 
Young : sides of tho head white, longitudinally streaked 

and bellTdi- t red-brown ; breast 

mid belly dn ty white; otherwise like the adult in winter 

country, and I have received 
ho nest and eggs from Lulca Lapland. Is said to bo only 
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seen in Finland in spring, and on tlie soutli-west coast of 
Sweden only m winter. 

As well as the last, breeds in Denmark. I never got 
this nest on the Wener, where the last breeds commonly. 

288 P. CoRNUTHS, Lath; P. Arcticos, Boio (female - 

autumn). Svilrtbufvad Dopping. The Sclavonian 
Grebe. The Eared Grebe. D. F. 

Beak small, blaek, with pale tip, equally convex on 
both mandibles; length from the forehead 1 in., high 
3.V1.; breadth 2}1.; length 14 in.; tarsus 1 in. 7 1. ; 

outer toe 2 in. 41. . , , .. ., • i 

A o-ood deal of confusion has existed respecting the iden¬ 
tity of this Sclavonian grebe. It is now, I believe, pretty 
clearly decided that wo have but five good species of gi-ebo 
in Europe all of which are included in the Swedish fauna. 

Summer dress: head black; front of the throat red- 
hrown ; a rusty band of long bushy feathers over, and at tho 
hack of tho eyes; a bushy cravat of long black feathers 
underneath it; all the upper parts black; tho under parts 

atlas white; sides tinged with red. 

.Vntuinn ; head smooth, with no ears or cravat; and, 

hke^all the upper parts of the body, blackish brovm; under 
Dirts white; throat and checks whitish; a streak at tho 
back of the eye, and tho front of the neck rusty brown. 

Tho twelve first primaries in the adult bird aie at all 
c r.vnv brown • the thirteenth with a brown spot on 
the end, tho rest pure white; the inner ones at the tip and 

on the outer fan blaek-brown. In tho young bird the tiyelve 

first primaries arc altogether bronm; the thirteenth with 

o-rev-brown spot on the end, the rest white. 

° The youno- bird in winter has the head and upper par s 
lli ,W cteks wlul. ■, ..oek i. i undo, 

parts white; sides bUiciv an J ^ Fin- 

over tho whole country from Gothenbui^ up 

land, and liir up into Norway. 

289. r. Nmnocoms. Br. S.nrt H.ls.d Dopping- Tl>« 

Black-necked Grebe (Gould). D. 


GREDES-DIVERS. ^ 

Beak thinner, but about as long- as in the le=f ^ 

appears to bo rther , 

at the root a^ it t"'!’ ^'i " 

tarsus 1 in. G I.; outer too ^Tu 1 I ' 

yellow streak of '' 

with a rusty tint on the 'mM . / '' P'”'*® "'•"tCj 

with black. The fir tele ami sicle.s finely spotted 

b.w„, .10 

and in the outer fan black-browi/ ^’P’ 

chels wS;.’'1.; Tn w 1 ’t;-’ 

by the shape of the beak the la.st 

back dark brown. Seoms'to bo ^ P'^ad and 

to be voiy rare in Scandinavia. 

Beak short f' ® , ^.°PP'“S-- The Dabchick. D. 

fbrclioad G L. 3 1 of +i 

root^ and 2 1 brond lilor>7 ^ 

no bii^l’V f ’fi ' ^ wliitisli • 

ty Gathers at any seasoji on the hood n i ^ 

.<e!T.i; Sp“L"” ,’r. L“i“ “."V 

»d«3 of tbc bod, ,vi.., bl,.cl,spec. .JLT rjS"' 
w;. 0 f°. 1 ? pait-'’ &biuy white; eye reddish. 

oftl I ^’PP°'’^P^’bgrejdsh black • sides 

of the head and front of tho neck rusty grey J s^; 1^, 

bero and there in the south and middle of the ^ountiy 

Gen. CohjiithiiSj L. 

Beak long, sharp, straight; nostrils small, basal • head 
large; no bare spots near tho eyes - le-s an 1 Zt i 

toes webbed, not frino-cd oq ^ 1 ‘ ^ ^ ^ large; 

K t 1 'mbiimgca, as in the grebes; wino-s small • 

first and second feathers longest; tail short rmmdS- 

eighteen to twenty feathers. louncled; 

laro-Is^ '‘T plumage, but the male is the 

oCSt; lay two large oblong eggs by the side of the water. 
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grccn-browB, spotted ^vitli black, and very similar in tlie 

difFcrent species except m size. 

291. COLVMBOS r.i.ACiAUS, L. Is Lorn. Tlio Nortlicrn 

Diver. T).Y. 

Beak straiglit, 3 in.long from forehead; convex,ahke 
on both mandibles ; snturo of the beak quite straight; 
IcmHli of male about 2 ft. 9 in.; beak from gape 4 m. 

3 1 height over nostrils 1 in. ; tarsus 3 in. 3 1. ; outer 
toe 4 «!."(-■) 1. ; 2 in. 5 1. ; carpus 15 in. 

Summer: beak black, paler at the tip; legs, outwardly 
darl- brown, inwardly whitish; head and neck black, with 
.,'o-rccn and purple tint; two patches of white and black 
h-u-s on the sides of the neck ; back, shoulders, wings, and 
nil tlio upper parts, glossy black, strewed with white spots, 
ihosc on the shoulders largo and square, on the wing coverts 
and hinder part.s, small, fewer, and round; breast and 

bcllv pure 

TIic fcmalo is smaller. ^ ^ 

In winter and when young— in which plumage it is always 
obtained in Southern seas, and called the imber: head 
back of neck, and all the upper parts, gi-ey-brown with 
broad ash-blue edges to the leathers on the back am 
shoulders; throat, cheeks, neck in front, and a I the lower 
parts, white, but in the younger birds, spotted with grey 

in iVont of the neclc ; beak is also paler. 

Is only an occasional winter msitant to these coasts, and 

I believe was never known to breed in Scandinavia. 

292. C. Ar.cricus, L. Stor Lorn. The Black-throated 

Diver. D. 1’. Ill J .1 

Beak above rather more convex than below ; o 

beak suture, rather curved; beak from forehead 

in. 1.; carpus 13,tin.; length of the male^ about 

ft. 4 in. ; beak from gape 4 m.; tarsus o-j m.; 

SumnierT beak black ; head and back of neck ash grey ; 
throat and neck in front, violet black ; above the top ot the 
throat, in front, is a transverse row of sinaU white spots; 


o 
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on the side of the neck a similar band; back, shoulders, 
wiu-3, and Tipper parts, pure black ; on the shoulders a 
‘^hlono patch, ivith twelve to fourteen transverse rows 
of white square spots; some smaller white spots on tho 
wing^ coverts ; breast and under jiarts pure white. 

Ulio young and old in winter resemble the young of tho 

last, and can .scarcely bo di.stingui 3 hcd, except by the size 
and form of the beak. 

Breeds commonly all over Scandinavia, from the north 
of Scania to far up into Lapland and Finland, but princi¬ 
pally in tlio interior of tho land. Sommerfeldt mentions that 
e\eiy vintci the black-throatcd divers arc seen off tho 
north coast in Waranger Fjord. Are met with on the 
Boll US lull cl cousfc nil tliroug'li tlic 


293. C. Septenteioxalis, L. Sm^ Lorn. The Eed-throated 

Diver. D. F. 

Beak 2 in. long from the forehead ; upper mandibles 
rather concave; edge^ of the mandibles round, and 
bent inwards; carpus 12 in.; nostrils divided by a 
skin across the middle ; length of tho male about 2 ft.; 
tail 2 in, II.; tar.sus 2 in. G 1. 

Summer; sides ol tho head and tliroat asli grey; an 

oblong red-brown band in front of the nock; body colour 

above glossy brown ; in the old birds without a spot, 

but in the ^^ounger birds with small white streaks and 

spots on the wing* coverts and back; under ijarts iiure 
white. 


Female smallest. 

"i oung and old in winter ; head and back of neck ash g’rcv, 
spotted with black ; all tho upjjcr parts black-g’i‘ev, 
strewed obliquely with small ^vhite spots and streaks paralld 
with the edges of the feathers; cheeks, throat, front of the 
neck, and all the under parts, w^hite; neck in front with 
fine grey-brown spots; cheeks and sides of the neck 
yellownsh ; beak whitish, with a brown top. 

The old bird, in the transition from summer to winter; 
back and shoulders uniform black-brown; head and neck 

23 
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asli grcj ; a long red-l)rowii spot on the front of tlie throat; 

here and there speckled, with white. 

The black -throated diver is difficult to distinguish in this 
dress from the red-throated, but in the former the head and 
back of the neck is blue-grey unspotted, the upper plumage 
has a more blue-grey tinge, and there is a broad brown 
band stretching down from the rump to the thighs, more¬ 
over the size of the birds, and the shape of the beaks, will 
serve as distinguisliiiig marks. 

The red-throated diver is much the most common in 
Lapland during the summer, but not nearly so as the 
black -throated in the midland districts. 

Both these divers are said to cover up their eggs when 
they leave the nest, like the grebes. I do not deny that 
it may sometimes bo so, but it is not always the case, 
for in all the nests that I have taken, I have found the 


MC 


*C. 


ilcidte. 


With only three toes; breed by the sea coast, 

Gen. Uriaj Briss. 

Beak sharp and straight, as broad as high at the root; 
i\ppor mandible convex, with a small hooked point; nostrils 
basal, covered by the feather ridge, which extends out 
on the beak ; logs short; no hind toe ; front toes webbed ; 
tail short; wings short; first feather longest. 

291'. Ujua Tkoilk, Tein. Sill Grisla. The Guillemot. D. F. 
Secondaries white at the points, which forms a white 
stripe across the black w’ing ; length 1 ft. 5 in ; carpus 
7' in. ; beak from gape 2 in 5 1. long, at the middle 
1 ; 1. broad, andd l 1. high; tarsus! in. 41.; eye small, 
brown; beak and toes pale brown ; tail twelve fcatheis, 

shafts of the outer primaries ^Yhite. 

Summer : head and neck black, tinged with soot blown; 
liack and wings, as \voll as all the upper parts, except the white 
streak on tlio wing, black, tinged with grey; all the undei 

parts pure wdiite. 


GUILLEMOTS. 


■\\ inter ; all tlie npiier parts tinged witli ash o-roy • 
under parts wLite. ^ ^ ^ 

fi differ from the old in winter dross by 

10 an ts eing streaked with white ; the throat and front 
of tno neck finely black and speckled white. 

Var. A.—1. Z7m(, inc/,ry))ia»(s. The ringed guillemot. A 

white ring round the eye, and one of the same colour at the 
back 01 tlie eye. 

^ white streak at the back of the cye_, but no 

wliite ring'. 

—Uria Intermedia, 

Beak liigh and long*; from tlic nostrils to the tip as 

ong as tarsus; beak as liigb as the length of the second 

joint of the middle toe; sliafts of the primaries whitc-o-rey. 

ength about 1 in. 5 1.; beak from the gape 2 in. 5 in 

the middle 2 1. broad, 4y 1. high ; tarsus 1 in. 41. Is met 
"with in the Baltic. 


—TJria Brunnicliu^ Sab. 

Beak high, compressed from the gape, 2 in. 2 1. long, 
in the middle 2 1. broad, 4 * 1. high, or equal to the middle 
toes second joint; the shafts of the primaries brown; 
scarcely so largo as the common guillemot. 

Ihe great difierence between this and the common 
guillemot is in the shape of the beak. 

Nilsson does not make a sjiecics of either the ring’ed 

guillemot or Brunnich^s, Brce makes the ringed guillemot 

only a variety of the common, but seems to alloAv Brunnich's 

to be a good species. Kjarbblling makes all three good 
species. 

dhe common guillemot in one form or other is met 

with on all these coasts, right up to the North Cape, but 

I do not think Brunnich^s guillemot ever breeds in Scan¬ 
dinavia. 

295. TJ. Glylle, L. Tobis Grisla. The Black Guillemot. 

D. F. 
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The whole body colour black in the summer, with 
a large white spot on the wing; black beak; mouth 
and feet red, in the young yellow-red. In the winter 
the upper parts are grey-black; under parts white; 
but the shorter beak and the large white patch on 
the wings will distinguish this species at all seasons. 
Length 13 in.; tail 2 in. 1 1.; beak over nostrils 
1 in. 3 1. long ; 3^ 1. high ; 11. broad. 

Is common in the South and goes up far within the 
Polar circle. Is more of a coast bird than the last. 


Gen. Mergulus, Pay. 

Beak very short, convex at top ; at the root of an equal 
breadth and height; nostrils basal, only half covered; first 
wingf feather longest. 

O O 

20G. Mergulus alle. Pay. Alke kung. The Little Auk. 

D. F. 

Black and white ; some white streaks on the shoul¬ 
ders, and a white streak over the wing ; vdnter, a small 
white spot over the eye, and a white ring round the 
neck ; wings equal with the tail, which is 1 in. 2 1, 
long, with twelve feathers. Length in.; beak from 
gape 1 ill. 

Never breeds in Scandinavia ; only accidentally seen off 
these coasts, principally in winter. 


Gen. Mormon, Ill. 

Beak shorter than the head, compressed at the sides, and 
very high ; upper and under mandibles convex alike ; both 
mandibles transversely furrowed; bare cere round the eye ; 
wings small, first and second feathers longest; sexes alike. 

Mormon featercula. Tern. Lunno fogel. The Puffin, 

D. F. 

Black above ; white underneath; a black ring round 
the neck ; sides of the head white-grey ; thi'ee iurrows, 
at least, across the beak, in front of the nostrils, in the 
adult bird; tail sixteen feathers, even* Length 14 in.; 


great ADK. 

beak from the forehead 2 in., and at the root exactly as 

bigh as It IS broad; grey-blue, .vith red tip. In the 

young bird the beak is only half as high as it is louir 
and smooth at the sides. 

P^ncipally confined to the Scandina%nan Polar seas, 

Thtrat off the south-west coasts. 

I hey aio rare, however, except in the far north. 

Gen, Alca^ L. 

Beak feather clad on its inner half; the outer half hir^h 

h^ker"^ / transversely furrowed; upper mandible 
hooked and convex; under mandible with au angular pro- 

jec ion near the tip ; nostrils medial, covered; first primary 

longest; secondaries very short. ^ ^ 

298. Ama toeda, L. Tordmulc. The Razor Bill. D. F. 

Black above; below white; wings formed well fw 

ig t, and, when closed, reach over the tail root • tail 

sharp twelve feathers. Length 1 ft. 7 in.; head and 

beak 4 , 11 .; beak from gape 2 a in. long, and about 1 in. 

high; eyes small, brown ; beak and legs black. In the 

summer there is a small white streak in front of the eye 

which ,s not observed in winter, and the front of the 

neck to the middle is black, but white in the winter • 

t e white spot on the side of the nock, and the white 

transverse streaks across the beak, are apparent at all 
seasons. 

Is met with in the Cattegat and the Baltic, but more 
commonly in the Polar seas. 

299. A. Impennis, L. Garfogel. The Great Auk. D, F. 

As large as a tame goose in the body. Length 2 ft. 

10 in.; tail 3 in.; beak to the forehead 3 in. 5 1. long, 

1 in. 6 1. high, with round edges above and below, and 
eight white transverse furrows on the upper mandible, 
ten on the under; tarsus 2 in. 2 1. In the summer the 
throat and all the upper parts are black; a largo oblono- 
white spot between the eye and gape; secondaric^ 
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edged witli white; under parts white. In winter the 
checks, throat, and front sides of the neck, white. 

I do not hclicvo this bird is extinct, although not one 
has been seen, nor an ogg taken, for several years. Never 
bred on any Scandinavian coast. The value of this bird and 
eerg is as well known in the North as in England. But 
about ten years ago a couple of eggs were sold in Denmai'k 

for 50 dollars, a little over £5. 


It will be seen by the foregoing list that 299 species of 
birds are included in the Scandinavian fauna, and out of 
these about 230 are indigenous, or breed in the land; 
whereas, out of the 357 British species, scarcely 180 bjeed 
in Great Britain; out of 299 Scandinavian species, 27/ are 
also met with in Britain. So that this list will be veiy 
useful to the British as well as the Scandina\dan collector, 
as giving him concise descriptions of the greater part of the 

birds met with in Great Britain. 

Dr. Brcc, in his new list of the European birds, gives us 

553 species. Of these— 

4 are doubtful as to authority of occurrence or species. 
07 of undoubted, though of more or less rare, occurrence. 
482 may fairly bo considered as belonging to the Euro- 

-pean avi fauna, 

553 total. 


BIRDS MET WITH IN SPITZBERGEN AND 

GREENLAND. 

In order to render this work as complete as possible, and 
a useful guide to the collector and naturalist, I add a list of 
all the birds at the present day met with both in Spitzbergen 
and Greenland. 

The list of the birds of Spitzbergen is by Malmgren, who 
visited that island in 1802 Avith the Swedish expedition. 
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Tho list of tlio l)ircls of Greenland is by Dr. J. Reinhardt 
of Copenhagen^ 18G0. ^ 


THE AYI EAUAM OE SPITZBERGEN. 

Birds ivliiclh are induionovs fo^ or ijcarhj hreed on Spifzhcrgen, 

1. The Snow Bunting. Is the only song bird on Spitzljcr- 

gen. Just as I always fancied in Lapland, Malmgren says that 

the snow bunting Iniilds its nest generally under a large flat 

stone; and as I have seen old females of both this and the 

shore lark conic out of such places, I am confidont both breed 

in the same manner, doubtless to guard their nest from the 
Arctic fox, 

2. The Ptarmigan. Tj, j\Jp}aa, var. hifpcrhovca. He 
mentions seeing them in full winter dress on June 4th, and 
strong flying young on August 22nd. Fancies it is diffe¬ 
rent from the Scandinavian ptarmigan, but cannot say how 
fai it is identical v itlitho Greenland bird (^Tj. JiciiihcirdtlB I 
believe, ho^\e^ ci, most naturalists consider wo have only one 
true type of ptarmigan, subject to some climatic changes. 

3. The Ping Dotterel. 

4. The .Purple Sandpiper. Very common. 

5. Tho Grey Phalaropo. Not rare. 

6. The Arctic Tern. Very common. 

7. The Ivory G ull. Is common on the coasts, but always 
in tho vicinity of the drift ice. Never sits on the water like 
the other gulls, but always on the edge of tho drift. On the 
7th June, 18G1, he discovered, on the north coast of Mur- 
chison^s Bay, 80° north, a quantity of ivory gulls which had 
taken up their residence on the side of a chalky cliff some 
hundi’ed feet high, in company witli kittiwakes and glaucous 
gulls. The last occupied the higher zone of the rock. The 
ivory gulls, on tho contraiy, occupied the ledges and clefts 
from fifty to one hundred feet high. He could distinctly see 
the old birds sitting on their nests, which, however, he could 
not reach. On the 30th July ho went again, and, by the 
help of two men and ropes, managed to reach two nests, 
each of which contained one egg. The nest was carelessly 
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in a bole in tbe eartb, of ary moss, grass, etc., and 
bere and there a fcatber. Tbe eggs Avere bard sat on,^' 
l)ut strange to say, be docs not describe them. Shot both 
females at nest, and they, as avcII as tbe eggs, are preserved 

in tbe Stockholm jMnseum. 

8 . Tbe Kittiwakc. A^cry common. Ahvays breeds in 
company Avitb tbe ivory and the glaucous gulls, the ivory 
<i'ulls taking the loAvest position on the rock, the kittiwakes 
the middle, and the glaucous gulls tbe uppermost. 

9 . The Glaucous Gull. Common along all the coasts. 

1 0. Ptichardsoids Skua. Lesfris jjarasitica, Nilss. Tole¬ 
rably common. hey oltcn follow the kittiwakes, but never 

the glaucous or the ivory gulls. 

11. The Fulmar Petrel. Very common on tbe north 

coast of Spitzbergen. 

12. The Brent Goose. Common on all the coasts. Does 
not appear to breed on the islands ofl tbe noith coast, but 
on the fast land. Took a nest in Trenzenberg Bay, with 
four ece's, in the end ot June. By the A\a^ , I fancy it vas 
one of these very eggs Avhich I saw in a collection at Gefle 
in 18G2 ; and on 1113 " remarking Avhat a dilapidated condition 
it was in, 1 was told that it Avas brought doAvn from Spitz- 
bero-en Avitli a lot more eggs, in a barrel, packed in salt 1 
l?athor a novel inodo this of transporting valuable eggs. 

Id. TheBernicle. Kot seen by Mahngren, but, accord- 
in o-to 'J'orell, is without doubt met with there. The prin- 
cipal breeding place of this goose appears to be North 

Russia, east ot the hite Sea. 

I k ddie Bean G GO sc. Appears to be rare on Spitz- 

bergen. 

15. The Long-tailed Duck. Is sparingl}^ distributed 
along the coasts, and breeds in small companies, always by 
the side of fresh Avater ; and this I found im^ariably the case 

in Lapland. 

It). The Eider Duck. Very common. 

17. Tlio Kino' Eider. Certainly does not breed on these 
coasts north of 70° 5^, for these AA’^ero Avell explored b}^ the 
expedition, and not a bird seen. He does not deny that it 
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may bo found on the soutli-west coast, but fancies that it is 
rare even there. 

commonly uj, to 

80 4o north lat. Sm^mlar that tho black-throated divor is 
not known north of >Scandina\da. 

19. Iho Black Guillemot. Is common on all these coasts 

but nevertheless not nearly so much so as Brunnich's guille¬ 
mot. He notices respecting Una glaciaUs, Brehm., which 
was also very common that it is certainly no distinct species, 
but only the black guillemot in its summer dress after the 
first wnnter. Alter the second winter it attains its full 
p umago, and is then able to breed. I'lic full-grown black 
guillemot h'om Spitzborgen has a rather smaller beak than 
tho Scandinavian bird, but is not a distinct species. 

• CI«iliemot. Is the commonest of all the 

ir s on Spitzbcrgen, and is the only form of common Guille¬ 
mot which is .seen there. ^ 

21 . Ihe Little Auk. Very common on these coa.sts. 
Are excellent eating; fried ‘A-ot ges'^ (their Spitzber- 
gen name, from their pecailiar cr^^, Kott-tet-tet-tet aud 
dried reindeer flesh are two of the delicacies of the island. 

22 . The Puffin. Is spread over the whole coast, but not 
common on the north coast. 


w/nc/i only occasionally visit Sjnhhcrgen, hut do not 

hreed there. 

1. Falco Cxynjalco^ Isilss. Seems to be very rarely seen 
there. 

2 . The Snowy Owl. One example was shot on the 10th 
July, 1861, between A^^erlegcn Hook and Shoal Point, by a 
walrus hunter, at 80° 10' north lat,; and this is the 
only time it has been shot on Spitzbergen, and at so 
high a latitude. There is little to tempt birds of prey on 
Spitzbergen in the winter, where there are no lemming, as 
on Melville Island, Nova Zembla, Taimyr Land, etc., and 
where the ptarmigan are by no means plentiful. 

3. The Dotterel. Keilhan mentions, in 1827, that he 
found a dead dotterel here on the coast. This must have 
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been a solitary individual, wliich by some cbanco bad flown 
tlicro and died of hunger, for not a single specimen has ever 
been seen since, nor is it probable that a bird which lives on 
insects {colcopfera), and their larvae, could find nourishment 
for itself and family in a land where only twelve to fifteen 
small and rare insects are met with, and not one of these 

arc coleopfcrct, 

4 . That the Grey Lag Goose breeds on Spitzbergen, as 
stated by Torcll, must be a mistake, because this species 
docs not belong to the Arctic fauna. In Sweden and Fin¬ 
land it does not go over the Polar circle* (How is it, then, 
that, according to Sommerfeldt, the grey lag geese arc seen 
on the coast of North-east Finland, in the spring, on their 


way to their breeding places on Tainsoc, in West Finmark ?) 
A seal sliooter told him that, two years before, he shot a 
swan in a trask near Stor Fjord. This was probably a 
Bewick's swan, which has a higher northern range than the 

common wild swan. 

5 . The Pomarine Skua. Captain Loss mentions that he 
gQ,w Hi pomarine skua fly hy the boat on thib coast, in 
82° north lat. But this species has never been seen hereby 
any one since. It breeds in Prince EegenPs Inlet and in 
Taimyr Land. IMorc frequent in North Greenland and the 
north of Scandinavia, but rare on Iceland and the Faroes. 


Birds ivliich sliotthl he e.viniugcd from the fauna of Spitz- 
hcrgciiy in which then have heen placed through mistahen 

ohrrrvaf ions. 

1. Fringilla Linariay Scoresby. Without doubt the bird 
which Scoresby took for this species must bo some other 
one, liecauso it is against all nature to suppose that F. 
Idnuria should live on Siiitzbergen, where it could not find 
nourishment for a single day. It was most probabl}' nothing 

else than the young of tho snow bunting. 

2. Common Sandpiper. !Must have been anothei mis¬ 
take of Scoresby's. 

3 . Sabine's Gull. ] Waygat Straits, where these birds 

4. Ross's Gull. ; are reported to have been seen, was 
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well explored by tlio Swedish Expedition in 18Glj and if 

either had been there tliey must have been noticed. Sabino^s 

gull was first discovered by Ed. Sabino breeding with the 

Arctic tern, on three low islands in the north end of Baffin’s 

Ray, twenty English miles from the west coast of Greenland 
in 75^ 5" north lat, ^ 

The two first examples of Eoss^s gull were found off the 
coast of Melville’s Peninsula, 09north lat., but they 
have never been observed further north than this. Is alto¬ 
gether a stranger to Greenland, North Europe, and A.sia. 

5. The Great Black-bached Gull. Keilhan must have 

mistaken individuals of the glaucous for this gull, which is 
not a high Arctic bird, 

G. The Great Northern Diver. Not a single naturalist, 

except Phipps, who journeyed towards the North Pole in 

1773, has ever seen any ether diver there except the red- 
throated. 

7. The Eazor Bill. Another mistake of Parry^s. 


Prof. Sundevall s list of the birds which ho saw on Spitz- 
bergen in 1838, agrees with the foreo-oino’. 

The ornithologist will see that Spitz!jorg’cn presents but 
a meagre bill of fare, and the oologist will scarcely find there 
half a dozen birds breeding whose eggs he would care to 
take. 

The white fox and the reindeer appear to be the only 
animals that live on this barren island. The Polar bear 
occasionally floats on his drift ice-rafts to these wild shores, 
and the principal animal life appears to be in the seas which 
surround it, which swarm wdth walrus and seals of every 
species. 

Ninety-three species of phanerogamous plants are met 
with on Spitzbergen, of which eighty-one are known in 
Greenland^ and sixty-nine in the north of Scandinavia. 
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LIST OF THE BIRDS OF GREENLAND, FROM REINHARDT. 

Greenland eomprises two colonies, of wliich South Green¬ 
land is divided into six settlements—Julianashaab, Frederik- 
shaab, Fiskerrnscr, Godthaab, Sukkertoppen, and Holsteins- 
buro". Jsortli Greenland into seven settlements Godhavn, 
Eo-edesminde, Christianshaab, Jacobshavn, Ritonbek, Ome- 
nak, and Uppernivik. 


Birch which regularly breed in Ch-eenland. 

1. The ^Vdiite-tailed Eagle. 

2. The Greenland Falcon. He notices two forms— P. 
IslaudIcHs, Hauck, and F. Grcenlundicus, Hanck one as 

common as the other everywhere. 

3. The Peregrine. Some naturalists have supposed that 
the Greenland peregrine differs from the European bird, and 
have '•■iven the Greenland form the name of F. Anatum. He 
tliiuks, however, that there is no difference. 

4. The Snowy Owl. Veiy common. In the summer 
more numerous in the north, than in the south. 


5. The Wheat ear. 

(>. The Rock Pipit. 

7. The Raven. Ilolboll considers the Greenland raven 
to form a particular race— Coi^vns Corax Littoralis, 
Reinhardt sa 3 's he cannot see an}' difierence between the 
Greenland and common European bird. 

8. The INIcaly Redpole. Common and migratory. 

9. llolboirs Red polo. Constantly resident. 

10. The White-crowned Bunting. Enihcriza leucojyh'i'ySj 
Wil son. An American species. Hot numerous, but cer¬ 
tainly a breeding species. 

11. The Snow Bunting. ) ^ 

11 T 1 111 +• Common. 

12. Ijapland Bunting. ) 

13. The Ptarmigan. Z. Fciuhardli, Brehm. Very 
questionable whether the G rcenland form really differs from 
the common European ptarmigan. 

14. The Ring Dotterel. 

15. The Turnstone. 
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16. The Knot. 

17. The Purple Sandpiper. 

18. Schinz^s Sandpiper. 

9n TLScarce, but breeds on Disco Island. 
AO. ihe Red Phalaropc. 

21. The Grey Phalaropc. 

22. The White-fronted Goose. 

23. The Brent Goose. 

24. The Bcrniclc. A doubtful breeder. 

2^ The Wild Swan. Pormerly bred in many places 
neai Godthaab, but was long ago exterminated by persecu¬ 
tion during the breeding season. It is now apparently re- 
appearing. ^ ^ 

26. The Common Wild Duck. 

27. Barrow^s Iceland Duck. 

28. The Harlequin Duck. 

29. The Long-tailed Duck. 

30. The Eider. 

31. The King' Eider. 

32. The Merganser. 

33. The Northern Diver. 

34. The Red-throated Diver. 

35. The Razor Bill. 

36. The Puffin. 

37. Brunnich^s Guillemot. 

38. The Common Guillemot. The Una hringvia is, he 

adds, only a variety of the common guillemot, and very rare 
in Greenland. 


39. The Black Guillemot. 

40. The Little Auk. 

41. The Greater Shearwater. 

42. Leaches Petrel. 

43. The Fulmar Petrel. 

44. The Pomarine Skua. 

45. Richardson^s Skua. 

46. Bufibn's Skua, 

47. The Great Black-backed Gull. 

48. The Glaucous Gull, 

49. The Iceland Gull. 
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50. Tlie Kittiwake. 

51. The Ivory Girll. . , • , .*.1 4 - 

^2 Sabine’s Gull. Very rare m tke Danisli settlements. 

Breeds only to the north of Uppernivik. 

53. The Arctic Tern. 

54. Tbc Cormorant. 

Dlrcls vjldch are only accidental visitors to Greenland^ or 

domesticated, 

1. The Short-eared Ovd. Scarce. 

2. The American Swallow. H* Ttufay Bp. Chily two 
specimens have ever been obtained. Distinguished from 
the English Swallow by the chestnut belly and vent. 

3. The INlarsh AVren^ American. T, Palustns, Nilss. 
One only specimen has been obtained^ and that was in 1823, 

at Godthaab. 7 7 7 r 

4. The lluby-crowned AVren, Am. Pegulus calendutaj Ij. 

5. The Ycllow-rumpcd AA^arbler, Am. MotaciUa coro- 

natciy L. . T7-* 

G. The Black-throated Green AA arbler. Am . At. viieTiSy 

Gm 

7. ThcBlack Polo Warbler, Am. SUvicola stnata, Swaia. 

8 . The Hemlock Warbler, Am. S. parus, Wils. 

9. Tho Blue Yellow-backed Warbler, Am. 8. Ameri¬ 
cana, Swam. „ T. 7 • -77 wi 

10. Tho Nashville Warbler, Am. S. Ili(hncapilla, W^s. 

11 Tho nouruiug Warbler, Am. 8. Philadelphia, 

Wils. 1 . • 

12. The Wkito Wagtail. Has been obtamed twice m 

Greenland. . 

13. The Meadow Pipit. Quo single specimen has been 
obtained in tlic country. 

^ t Tdie llcd-wiu£v. Two specimens have been shot here, 
it Tto Uc^it ■T'l.n,,!., .ih. . Gm. Ouc 

^ 10. Tlio Small Giccu-ci'csted Fly-catcher, Am. 

Ti/ramtnJa piixilla, Jj. 

17. Tyranniis cooper!, Nutt. (Am.) Accidental. 
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B.P.^(Am.) Fly-catdier. Virlosuha oUvacea, 

19. Tlio Starling. Only one specimen, a female, has 
ever been sent from Greenland. 

20. The Red-wino'ed SfTi-li'no- at- 7 

V77.-11 r> r 17° oiaiJiug. Acjelaius nlumiccus, 

Veill. One fcmfilo has been obtained. 

Vo' Cro.ssbill. Very accidental. 

A ,77" / r • "“'Sic specimen, probably an 

Amencan biid^ was sliot at Godtliaab iu 1835. 

97 ’ '|^j'°’^®'*°7-’'.‘'’llcdWoodpcclccr,Am. Ficus vanus,^.. 
Nils*s ' ^“Fl-wmged AYoodpeeker, Am. P. Auratus, 


25. Tbe Domestic Cock. 

Grey riovcr. Occurs in very limited numbers. 
^ ® Peewit. Two specimens have been accidentally 

O OuRlllGCi • 

, -^“cnciin Golden Plover. Charadnus virnini- 

CU6, or . It is a most exact observation of the hate Prince 

onapartc, that the golden plover found iu Greenland is tlio 

American species, and not the European golden plover, for 

w ich it has been mistaken by nearly all former writers. I 

have now before mo two specimens, sent by Holboll himself 

to the Royal Museum, under the name of Charadnus phi- 

rahs, and both prove to be the AGrginian plover, with g-rey 
axillaries. ° ^ 

29. The Oyster-catchcr. Has seen three skins from 
Greenland. 


30. The Common Heron. A specimen was found dead 
m 185G near Nerotalik. 

31. The Whimbrel. Occasional. 

32. Niimenms Hxidsonicus, Lath. Four specimens appear 
to have been obtained in Greenland. 

33. The Esquimaux Cuiiew. Two specimens have been 
shot here. 

.3*1'. T.hc Common Godwit. Very rare. 

35. The Dunbn, Probably breeds here. 

36. The Yellow-shanked Sandpiper^ Am. One single 
specimen is on record. 
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Tvimh iyectoralis, Bp. Three examples are on 
The Red-hreasted Snipe, Am. Only one specimen 


37. 

record. 

38. 

is recoi.ciea. Has 1366 X 180 ofteu observed in 

39. The Common bmpe. Tias uecu&u vjiu 

Greenland that it probably breeds tliere. 

40. The Land Eail. One example. 

41. The Spotted Crake. Two examples. 

4*> The American Eail. One example in 1822. 

43. The American Coot. Legs grey ^ beak red, tipped 
with white. Two specimens on record. 

44 The Common Domestic Goose. 

1-: P.n. 0.1y y.«=g bu-d, b.ve 

been obtained. 

4G The Pintail. Accidental, but not very rare. 

47 '. The Green-winged Teal, Am. Four specimens have 

been sent to Copenhagen within the last twelve years. 

48. The Teal. Rare. 

4.9 The 'Widgeon. As rare as the last. 

G0‘ The Scaup. Very rare. He adds that he considered 
two males and one female, which were sent from Nerotahk 
in 1859, to bo the lirst ever obtained here, until he leaint 
from the Ibis” that Dr. Walker had already procured it 

during his short stay ar Godhavn. woi-o,- 

51 The Crested Duck. On the authority of Mr. M alkei, 
was obtained at Godhavn in 1857, during the stay ot the 
« Fox ” at that place. The captm-e of this duck in Roith 
Greenland must be considered as very extraordinary, for it 
docs not inhabit North America, and Iceland even is not 

included in its northern European range. 

52. The Butlbl-headod Duck. One only example on 

53. Tho Surf Scoter. Only a very few specimens ob- 

^'“' 54 ' The Sclavoiiiau Grebe, Gm. Only a few birds, and 

these young, obtained in the south of Greeuland. 

55. Fodiceps hollirrUa, Rhdt. Three specimens are on 

I'ocord ot t-bis now spccicrf. 


birds OJ’ GREENLAND, 

5C. The Great Auk, Nearly extinct; but even formerly 

only seemed to visit Greenland in the winter, and in limited 
numbers, chiefly youno' birds. 

57. Fratercida fjlacialis, Leacb. 

58. Fraterculfi cirrafn Pnll 

Linaia^ I ail. Only one specimen on 

record. ^ 

59. Manx\s Shearwater. 

GO. The Common Skua. 

Cl. Lariis cliaUoplcrm, Liclit. Probably nothing more 
than a variety of the Iceland gull. 

C2. The Herring Gull. Quite accidental, and an ex¬ 
tremely rare bird in Greenland. 

63. Larus affink, Ehdt. New .sneeies ■ a „ 


more 


accidental, and an ex- 


jieais to be closely allied to the herrino’ o^dl 

- o ■' 


species; unique. Ap 


C4. Fhodostelhia rosea, Macgill. 

65. The Gannot. Accidental and rare. 

66 . FagophUa hruchylarsa, Holb. A new gull discovered 
by Holboll, of which, unfortunately, no collection scem.s to 
possess an authentic or type specimen. 


As might be expected from its geographical position, 
the North American types preponderate in the a\’i fauna 
of Greenland. ^\hcn, from the 118 species hitherto 
obseived there, we deduct 03 which occur throughout the 
whole Polar zone, and accordingly must be considered 
not to bear on this question (at least, as far as they are con¬ 
stantly lesident in Greenland), of the remaining 53, there 
are 35 North American species, 19 European, and a single 
one (the ptarmigan) possibly peculiar to Greenland. A still 
moie marked North American feature of the fauna results 
from an observation of HolbiilFs, that Greenland receives 
only four of its regular birds of passage from Europe (the 
peregrine, the wheatear, the whimbrel, and the wild swan) ; 
and should even this numlier prove to be too small, and 
some others—for instance, the common snipe and the white- 
fronted goose—be added, there will still be a great prepon¬ 
derance of such birds migrating to Greenland from North 
America. But, on the other hand, Greenland is marked as 
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beiuff tho most westerly, tbough regular, boundary of some 
strictly European species, not only of tbe birds of passage 
already mentioned, but also of others, such as AquMa 

"^^Tmay add that any naturahst wishing to visit Greenland 
will perhaps find his easiest route by Copenhagen, from 
which place sailing vessels (large and well appointed ships), 
can-yinc tho mails, start for Greenland as soon as the sea is 
open calling at all tho coast settlements, and continuing to 
run to and from Greenland throughout the summer. I am not 
sure whether a steamer does not now run from that place, 
buti fancy so. All information, however, can be procured 
of tho British Consul in Copenhagen. I question much 
whether a mere irip would pay the collector ; but doubtless, 
if a man were to spend one winter and two summers in 
the country, ho would do much. To my fancy. Lap- 

laud, and North-east Finmark, and Russia possess greater 

attractions to tho British ornithologist at tho present time 
than any other Eui'opean countries. 


CLASS III—REPTILIA. 


ORDER l.-CHELONIA. (Tortoises.) 

Dorsum large, depressed; lioart-sbaped; covered with 
strong homy plates; feet depressed liko fins. 

EiiYS. Fresh Water Tortoises. 

Gen. Emys. Fresh Water Tortoises. 

Dorsum low, flat; five plates on tho back; twenty-five 
along the sides; shield on the breast oval, consisting of five 
plates; five toes on each foot, of which all the front ones, 

and fom' behind, are furnished with pointed claws; cheeks 
horny; tail short, scaled. 

1. Emts Ldtakia, Bon. Karr Skolpiidda. 

Length, G to 7 in.; breadth, 5 in.; colour blackish 

brown. 

Is met with no longer in Scandinavia at the present day, 
and although fossil remains are occasionally dug up in the 
turf mosses of tho South, has no more right to be included 

in the present fauna^ than the now extinct Uvsus SpBlccus 
or Bos Unis, 


ORDER 2.—SAURIA. (Lizards.) 

Consists of many groups or sub-orders; of these the 
Scandinavian fauna owns only one. 

Sub-order Saurl SqvamcdL 

Body covered with scales; head above, with plates; 
mouth small, fui'nished with teeth; ears either apparent 
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or covered. Tliis sub-order can be divided into two families, 

Sauri Fropvii and OpMosatiH. 

Fam. 1. —Sauei Propeii. 

Bodv not so slender as in the Ophiosaxin; furnisbed 
^nth four feet, each of which has five toes, armed with 

claws. Ears apparent. 

Gen. Lacerta^ L. 

Head covered with plates; upper part of the body with 
^ralcs • underneath with transverse four-cornered plates, 
in six' or eight broad rows; two rows of teeth on the 
palate; eyelids present; tongue warty. 

2 . Lacerta Agius, L. Sand Odla. The Sand Lizard. 

Tills is tlic largest of alltlie Scandinavian lizaids j at- 
tains a leiio-th of 10 in., of which the head ^idll be about 
0 1.; neck° 5 1.; body 2 in. 3 1.; tail 5 in.; colour gi-ey- 
brown, with a brown band along the back; covered with 
blackish and white fi games and spots ; palate with two 

rows of teeth. , , . ii, j. 

I cannot agree with Professor Bell when ho says that 

Liiinauis clearly meant the present species to be the t^e 
of Lacciia AijiJix in Sweden. Certamly Lmne, in s 
“ Fauna Siiec'ica,” notices two species, the one the Lacerta 
v^hnirh or vivipam, Bay., and under the L. AgiUs ho gives us 
thr'eo forms, and it is certain that his variety 7 which ho 
calls “Lacerfa dorxo punctIn alhis Juphet sene, 
to the Xdccr/u v'lnpnra, because ho distinctly says, Ea 1 a ■ 
ad tcmplnm lockmock, Liilcusis, Lapland.” Now it is quite 
clear that the true sand lizard was never met ^vltll so ar 
north, not oven so far up as Upsala (as Linnmus sa^ys). It 
is in fact, in my opinion, rare even in the south, for w eu 
I ’was collecting in Scania, I rarely obtained a specimen, 
whereas on the opposite coast of Denmark, aroimd Helsingor, 
it was extremely common on all tho low s.aiidy giassy 
banks, and I could obtain any number of spccmicns m 
a .lav. It is .listributed over the middle and south ot 
Sweden generally, I believe, but is nowhere very common. 
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whereas I have never been in any part of Sweden, from 
Scania up to Quickiock, Lapland, where I did not meet 
with the little viviparous lizard, and Nilsson corroborates 
this statement. 

This species may always be distinguished from the next 
by the thicker form, the shorter and thicker tail, the teeth 
on the palate, and the much more handsome appearance. 
I never saw the common lizard here spotted 'with white in 
the same manner as the sand lizard. 


3. L. ViviPAKA, Jacq. Skogs Odla. The Viviparous Lizard. 
Usual length about G in. (head and body 2 to 4 in.) ; 
colour varies much; usually brown with a dark lino 
down the back; the under parts whitish; no teeth on 


the palate. 

Common all over Sweden, from the very south up to at 
least Quickiock, Lapland. 


Fam. 2.—Ophiosauri. 

With the general characters of the true lizards, the 
members of this family unite the following : the body is 
elongated, snakc-like; above and below covered with smooth 
scales ; not carinated as in the lizards, and with cither very 
short or no feet. 

Our European blind or slow worm, is, in fact, a familiar 
representative of the great family of skinks. No external 
traces of limbs can be found, but under the skin, rudiments 
of legs may be discovered. 

Gen. An^uisy L. 

Body cylindrical; covered with small smooth scales. 

4. Anguis Fragilis, L. Armsla. The Blind Worm. 

Brown-grey above ; steel blue below; usually a small 
black streak along each side of the back, and sometimes 
a similar one along the middle of the back ; scales 
roundish, flat; tail blunt, and easily broken, as in 
the lizard. 
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Like the ^dviparous lizard^ it brings forth living yonng. 
The largest specimen I ever saw in Sweden was 14 in.^ of 
which the tail was 74 in. I think, with Professor Bell, 
that the length of the tail in many reptiles is dependent 
upon the sex. I have observed that in the female it is 
generally longer than in the male. 

The slow worm is found pretty generally dispersed 
over most parts of the Scandinavian continent. Nilsson 
says that he lias received a specimen from Lulea Lapland. 
It must, however, be extremely rare so far north. I could 
never hear of one; in fact the only reptiles I met with 
there, with the exception of the common frog, were the 
viviparous lizard, and one specimen of the common viper. 


ORDER 3.—OPHIDIA. (Snakes). 

Body long, rounded, without even the rudiments of 
feet; covered with scales and plates ; no eye-hds; unlike 
the last two orders, the oj)]iidia have the power of greatly 
stretching the swallow and throat by means of the pecu¬ 
liar formation of the under maxillary bones. 

1 . Serpentes Irnocui. Harmless Snakes. 

Two rows of solid teeth, of an equal size, along each side 
in the jaw both above and below, and no poison fangs. The 
head is covered with broad plates. 


Gen. CoJither, L. 

Head covered with broad plates; eye with a round 
pupil ; tail on the under side covered with divided shields, 
and occupies at least one-sixth of the whole body. 

5. Coluber Natrix, L. Sniik. The Ringed Snake. 

Above black or olive grey, bestresved with black 
spots; below bluoish black; a ’white or yellow band 
on the top of t he si do of the neck ; scales of the back, 
lancet shaped, with a small raised keel along tho 
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middle of eacdi; tlirco small plates beliind tlio eye; 
usual length 4 ft. 

The common Swedish snake differs so much in appear¬ 
ance from Professor I3elFs fine engraving of the British ring 
snake that both myself and other Swedish naturalists have 
almost doubted whether they are identical. Our snake 

is generally lighter in colour^ and the spots in one row 
along the sides. 

Is common in all parts of Sweden and Norway^ but 
it is hardly correctly ascertained how far north they go. I 
fancy scarcely up to Lapland. 

Abdominal plates 170. Sub-caudal plates, GO to G5 
pairs. 

G. C. L^evis, Schlcg*. Slatt Snok. The Smooth Snake. 

It has always been a matter of surprise to mo that 
this species, which is not uncommon in Sweden, and 
very common in many parts of the continent, should 
have so long been overlooked in England, for it is 

only just lately that it has been added to the British 
fauna. 

It may at once be disting’uishcd from the common snake by 
the total absence of the yellow cravat,^’ by its duller colour, 
and by the smooth sleek appearance of the whole body; for 
the scales, instead of being carinated as in the common 
snake, are perfectly smooth and pohshed, Avithout the least 
sign of a keel. General colour: brown, with rows of 
blackish spots along the back, a band over the neck, and 
a streak at the back of the eye of the same colour; reddish 
brown on the sides; under parts cinnamon red and 3 'elloAV 
mixed, vdth or without spots, or steel grey speckled Avith 
yellow along the sides ; iris red-yellow ; mouth and tongue 
red; abdominal plates and scuta much as in the com¬ 
mon snake, both in shape and numbers; usual length 
about 2 ft. 

Is nowhere so common in Sweden as the last, but still 
not so rare as has been supposed. Has been taken fre- 
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quently ia tlie soixtli of Sweden^ and in tlie middle as far 
up as Upsala ; not rare near Cliristiania in Norway. 

The habits of this snake are different from those of the 
common snake^ and they are neyer found in moist situations, 
always on highj dry^ stony tracts, covered with bushes and 
heath. Specimens have been taken even on the top of the 
Dovre Fell. They can climb well. One kept in confinement 
here for five months cat nothing but a single snail, and 
would not look at a frog; it drank a great deal of water. 
They are easily tamed, and Nilsson mentions some interest¬ 
ing facts in the economy of the before-mentioned snake. 
It soon became tame, and never after was heard to hiss : 
on the ground it could not go along so easily as the common 
snake, but was very fond of creeping up book-cases, furni¬ 
ture, and the like. It was more lively than the common 
snake, but not so pliant, although much more so than the 
slow worm. Its manners in confinement lead one to guess 
that it was much used to live in trees j and Bechsten even 
mentions having found the castings of a skin of one of these 
snakes hanging in a small fir tree. 


It is now clearly proved, according to SchlegeTs account, 
that this snake brings forth living young, thus showino- a 
SOI t ot afhnity to the slow vorm, jA.bout the end of .A.uo*ust 


is the usual breeding season here. 


2. Sekpentes Venenosi. ^^enomous Snakes. 

One row of small solid teeth in the palatine bone 
on each side, but no teeth in the upper maxillary bones, 
except the two isolated poison fangs j head covered with 
small plates and scales; tail not more than one-eighth or 
one-ninth of the whole length of* the body. 


Gen. F/j)rrn, Baud. 

Head covered with plates (of which one large one is in 
the middle, with several smaller ones symmetrically arranged 

aiound it) or even with scales alone; eye with a vertically 
oblong piqiil; tail short. 
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7. ViPERA Berus^ L. Yanlig Huggorm. Tho Common 

Yiper. Tlio Adder. 

Nilsson gives us the following synonymes: Gohiher 
J3er}is, L., ^^Faun Suec. Ylpera Bents, Daud.^ Bellj 
British Reptiles/'' p. 58. 

To this bcIo:igs la vipere [G, Ghersea), Cuv.; 

Rcgne. An. (his 0. hents belongs to tho 0. asp is, L., 
which is not Swedish). 

Pcha G her sea, Bp. Asping Svensk. 

Black variety, G. j)resfer, L.; black viper, Bell; Svart 
huggorm (Svensk.), Smaland ^"bossc."^ 

That the common viper is subject to great variation in 
colour I will not deny, for I have frequently myself killed 
in Sweden, all the varieties mentioned by Bell—tho brown, 
red, and black; and as far as my examination would lead 
me to believe, they were all the common viper in dif¬ 
ferent states of colouring, but that Linnets G. prester, is 
nothing more than a black variety of the common viper 
I do not believe; in fact, I think wo have in Sweden two 
very distinct species of the black viper, and although 
Linnmus seemed to bo aware of the fact, no other Swedish 
naturalist except Magister Hardin of Carlstad appears to 
be so. 

During a little excursion with that gentleman in 1861, 
over the North Wermland fells, wo killed a black viper bask¬ 
ing in a small wood by the side of Hagg Fell,^^ Ostmark, 
which we preserved in spirits, and brought home. When 
we examined it afterwards, it exactly tallied with Linnets 
description of tho G. prester: abdominal plates 153; tail 
scuta 32. In describing this colaher prester \n\iisy Fauna 
Suecica,^^ Linnesays : ^Wipera anglica Nigricans, Smolandis 
bosse ; habitat in sylvis raricr. Corpus atrumN In his de¬ 
scription of C. hems, in the same wmrk he says : ^^Yipera 
anglica fusca, Sw., Huggorm. Corpus cinereum dorso linea 
undulata nigricante conspicua; habitat in Suecica frequens.^^ 
Abdominal plates 146 ; scuta 39. 
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Now it is evident that in his time as well as at the 
present day, this C. irrester was rarer than the G. herus. 
The Swedish name was different, and he well described the 
differences of colour, for in this G. iprester which we killed, 
the black colour was much deeper and duller than in any black 
viper I had ever before seen (and while living at Trolhattan, 
south of this, I often used to kill the black viper, but 
always on wet mosses, never, as in this case, on high 
ground), and the black line on the back, which Linne gives 
as a characteristic of the G. hernsy was not perceptible in this 
specimen. 

Now, without placing too much reliance on the number 
of the scpiamous plates as a mark of distinction—for, like 
the fill rays of a fish, they may be liable to variation—I fancy 
an accurate and careful examination of the plates of the 
backs of the heads of these two vipers, might bo of some 


value in determining a distinct species, they are so veiy dif¬ 
ferently shaped and placed. In G.j^rcstcr the three large 
plates are much broader than in 0. herusy and they are 
placed side b}^ side in a straight direction. There are no 
other plates behind them—the scales do not appear so 
sharp as in G. hcruSy but broader and rounder, coming 
close up to them—whereas, in G. her us y the three largo 
middle plates are placed in a slantiug direction (at least only 
the middle one is straight), and there are two more (smaller 


ones) behind them, in all making five. 

Perhaps, after all, the size and position of these head- 
plates may be subject to variation, but there is so marked a 
difference in the ajipearancc ol the back of the head of this 
viper which wo killed, and the head of a common black viper, 
with which wo compared it, that if I could only prove, by an 
examination of some more specimens that this was constant, 
I should not hesitate to decide that Linne’s 0. presfery was a 
good and distinct species, and one which, since his time, has 
been totally overlooked. 

The viper may always bo known by the flat head covered 
with small plates and scales, by the short tail, which occu¬ 
pies only one-ninth the length of the body, and a much less 
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number of abdominal and sub-caudal plates^ always thirty of 
the former and twont}^ of tlie latter loss than in the ringed 
snake. It is difficult to determine the exact number of theso^ 
butj according to Leiiz^ the male vij^er has 139 by 30 to 
145 by 41, and the female from 130 by 28 to 150 by 33. 
The coloiu' vanes much, according to ago and sex, but tho 
back is abvaj s darker than the rest of the body, usually 
yellow or olive brown, with spots along’each side ; belly 
steel blue, sometimes witli a yellowish tinge. It seems 
curious, but I have observed that tho black variety is very 
local, and where one is found, others arc always in the neigli- 
bourhood ; usual length two feet, rarely more. Is met with 
in all parts of Scandinavia, as far up as South Lapland, and, 
according to ISTilsson, its most northerly range is between 
GO and G/ north lat, I killed a female specimen up at 
Quickiock, Lulea Lajdand, and I killed a mag’nificcnt speci¬ 
men in May, 18G4, in South A7crmland. They usually pair 
here in l\Iay, and the female brink's forth her hvino* voun<^ 

* A "k * ^ & J ^ 

in August, hlilsson says that they can iiair in the third or 

fourth year, but they are not full grown till tho sixth or 
seventh. 


Eespecting the incredible story of the old viper swallow¬ 
ing her young when disturbed, I can only say that such a 
thing was never witnessed cither by myself or any other man 
vdth whom I have spoken, nor did any one here ever hear 
of such a thing till I mentioned it. 


AMPHIBIA. 

Body naked, covered only with a clammy skin. "V^Tien 
young they breathe through gills. Can live on land as well 
as in water. 


OEDER 4.—BATEACHII. 

Body naked, with four feet, which have no claws. Like 
the snakes, they change their skins, but piece by piece, in 
the water. When young, they breathe through gills, after- 
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wards by lung's. During tliG brooding season tbey all live 
in tbe water^ but at otber times principally on land. 

Nilsson remarks :—It is singular tbat eacb of tbe three 
foregoing orders find types in the batrachia—thus the tor- 
toises are represented by the toads, the lizards by the newts, 
and the snakes by the cascilim. 

Tailless Amphibia. 

Body broad and short ; no signs of a tail when full 
o’l'own; four toes on the anterior extremities; five on the 
hinder j skin smooth or tuberculated. 

Fam. 1.— Eanida. Frogs. 

Teeth in the upper jaw and on the vomer; hinder legs 
much longer than the fore legs, on which account they hop 

readily. 

Land Frogs. 

Gen. Hijlaj Laur. 

Beadily distinguished by a disk or cushion at the ex¬ 
tremity of the toes, which enables them to adhere to the 
leaves of trees and other smooth substances. The males 
have a vocal bladder on each side of the neck ; hinder toes 
half webbed ; body smooth above. 

8, IIyla viridis, Laur. Lof Groda. 

Colour green above, Avhite under, with a yellow and 
black streak through the eyes and along the sides of 
the body. 

This is the smallest and handsomest of all the frogs, 
measuring' rarely overall inch and a half. Is raie in Sweden, 
and confined to the shrubby plantations of South and East 

Scania. 

Water Frogs. 

Gen. L. 

nind toes "wholly w’^ebbed; toes round, wfith no disk nor 
cushion. 
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9. Kana tempohania, Vanlisr Groda. Tlie Coramon 

O 

Frog. 

Subject to mucli the same variations in colour as tlio 
British frogs ; usual length here 8 in. 2 l.j of which the 
body to the anus is 3 in. 2 1. ; front legs 1 in. 7 1 .; hind 
legs 5 in. 4 1. 

Is certainly the commonest of all the Scandinavian rep- 
tileSj and goes furthest norths for they are met with in all 
parts, from the very south to far up in Tornea Lapmark. 
Is common even up at Hammerfest and Tromsoe, and on the 
Norwegian fells; goes higher than the limits of tree vegeta¬ 
tion. 

Three species of frog are included in the Scandinavian 
fauna, and one of them, Ila)ia arvalls, Nilss., is in all proba¬ 
bility nothing more than a local variety of the common frog. 
Clermont does not notice it in his Quadrupeds and Reptiles 
of Burope.^^ 

O 

10. R. Arvalis, Nilss. Aker Groda. 

Colour above marbled with black, and three longi¬ 
tudinal pale bands ; more pointed than in the common 
frog; a black spot through the tract of the ear, and a 
black streak through the nostrils; size about that of 
the common frog. 

The principal differences, according to Nilsson, lie in the 
osteology of the two species. In H. ArvoJiSy if a cross 
hne is dra'wn across the head from the front edge of the 
eyes, the distance from that to the point of the nose, will be 
the same or even longer than that between the edges of the 
eyelids in front, and one and a half times as long as the 

distance between the nostrils. 

In the a. Tem 2 ^orania, this is quite different. In the 
latter the long toe on the hind foot has two joints protrud¬ 
ing from the web; in the R. Arvalis always two and a half 

or three. 

Has been taken in many places in Sweden as far up as 
Upsala. In the summer is principally found in grass fields 
and among potatoes. 
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11. R. Esc0Lenta (Scliinz ncc Lin.) Atlig Groda. 

Colour greenish, with black spots, and a long yellow 
streak down the back; only one joint of the long hind 
too protrudes beyond the web; length of the head and 
body 3 in., of the fore logs l-Vin. ; hind legs 4^ in. 

I question whether this species was known to Linne as 
Swedish. It is certain that the li. Esculentay described in his 
Fauna Suecica^^ as found in Smaland, is nothing more than 
R. Temporcvnla , It is very rare in Sweden, and confined only 
to two or three places in the south. Appears to have been 
identified some thirty-five years ago by Professor Retzius. 

Gen. Bomhinator, Merr. 

Tympanum of the ear hidden; tongue grown to the 
mouth throughout the whole of its under side ; body covered 
with warts ; hind toes joined together with a whole web to 
their very ends. Appear to form a link between the frogs 
and the toads, and live principally in water. 


12. Bombin vtor igneus, Merr. Kldck Groda. 

Grey-brown above, or dirty olive green; below red¬ 
dish yellow, with blue spots. Is the least of all the 
frogs here, rarely exceeding l.V in. in length; hind legs 


about 2 in. 

This curious little frog appears to have been introduced 
into Denmark about the same time as the carp, by onePeder 
Oxe, and to this day, in some places in Scania, they go by 
the name of Peder Oxo’s frog. Their note in the pairing 
season strongly resembles the ringing of bells. As this sound 
proceeds from the depth of the ^\atcr, it appeals to come 
from a long' distance, although the frog may be within a few 
fathoms. Linno, in liis Journey through Skane,'^ remarks 
that the 'n^orn grodoma” croaked in the afternoon as if wo 
heard largo bells riiigang at a distance of halt a mile (Swed¬ 
ish), although they were close to us in the pools. They 
seemed to be unusually vociferous, and I could well fancy 
that I listened to many church-bells all ringing together on 
a Sunday. I wonder that no one acclimatizes them, in 
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order to hear nature's harmony in a concert of froo-s."' 
In the autumn they aro often seen on land^ and their motions 
are as hvely as those of the common frog*. 

Gen. Pel abates, Wagl. 

Tympanum hidden; tongue only grown hist on the front 
half; body covered with warts above, below smooth; hind 
toes wholly webbed; under the root of the innermost too a 
large compressed grisly knob. 

13. Pelobates fuscus, Wagl. LOk Groda. 

Irregularly spotted with brown and grey; a streak 
of the latter colour down the back ; usual length 2 in. 
4 1,; hind leg 3 in.; fore leg 1 in. 4 1. 

Might easily bo confounded with Bufo variahiUs, for 
both are of the same colour, but in P,fascus the pale 

forms irreg’ular long’itudinal bands in the g'reen- 
biown coloui, and one of these bands stretches over the 
anus and hinder part of the back. The front part of the 
back is covered with irregular largo spots, the hinder part 
with small. Female always larger than the male. 

Is confined to tho south of J^weden, but probably moro 
widely spread there than has hitherto been supposed. 

This frog differs from all tho others in emitting a 
strong smell of white onions, es23ecially when irritated, 
whence its Swedish name of 16k, or onion frof>*. 

The followng anecdote, by Professor Wahlgren, might 
bo read with advantage by those marvel-mongers who aro so 
fond of retailing anecdotes of live toads being found im¬ 
bedded in stone, etc.;—As a proof liow easily those who 
are but little acc^uainted with zoology may regard as a 
miracle that which proceeds from very natural causes, I will 
just name that, in digging for the gas works in Helsingborg, 
in July, last year, at a depth of sixteen to eighteen feet, 
first a common toad was found, and tho next day two hiifo 
calamita and one jaelohates fuscus, all living. All fancied 
that these animals had lain there buried time out of mind. 
The lucky finder described the circumstance in the news¬ 
papers as something like a mii*acle, with the addition that 
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the animals had neither mouths or eyes. The last found 
example came into my possession; it was weU fed and 
lively, and had its stomach filled with fragments of harpuliis 
ruficornis, etc. It was clear that these ani mals, durin g 
their nightly wanderings, had fallen into the deep pit, and 
at dayhrcah had buried themselves in the loose sand at the 
bottom, where they were found by the workmen. It appears 
to me very probable that many such wonderful histories 
could be explained, if they were only investigated by any 

one versed in natural history. 

I quite agree with the Professor, and udthout altogether 

denying that the frog or the toad arc able to exist for a 
leno-th of time in situations which would be speedy graves 
to the higher organized animals, I must say, that if any 
one who rushes into print with anecdotes of this or the like 
kind would only give himself the trouble to investigate a 
few of the facts connected with the main incident which he 
regards as so marvellous, and state them as well, the study 
of natural history would be shorn of half its mysteries. 

Fam. 2 .—Bufoxid-TJ. Toads. 

Ffo teeth in either of the jaws; hind logs a veiy little 
loimer than the foro ones, so that they cieop instead of 

lioppiug. 

Gen. JjiiJ'Of IjO-ur, 

]^ocV' above strewed with warty excrescences; tympanum 
visible; the web on the hinder toes indented at the edges; 
ton^^iie free on the hinder portion; no teeth. 

O 

1-k Bufo vulgauis, Laur. Yanlig Padda. The Common 

Toad. 

Body thickly covered with warts; colour dark. or 
o-reyish brown^ with irregular black spots ; hinder 
toes lialf webbed. Is the largest of all the Swedish 
hcitvacltliVf Irecjuently o ', in. long and 2|- in. bioad. 

The common toad ditlers at a glance Irom the Bufo cahi- 
'111 Ha, on account of its more than half webbed leet; iromI>. 
variahilisy on account of its more ^^siblG tympanum, and 
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fiom botli on account of its oblong* rather crooked ear 
swelling*. 

Is found m many places both in Sweden and Nor¬ 
way, but it IS not clearly ascertained how far north it 

goes. I never saw one in Lapland, although frogs were 
plentiful. 


15. 


13. VariabiliSj Merr. Grdiiflackig Padda. 

Body covered with warts; ear-knob larg’e, flat, ob- 
long; tympmuin v-ery apparent; hinder toes half 
webbed; fifth much shorter than the bottom joint of 
the first; in the common toad it is of an equal length ; 
colour above greeiq with white streaks; below white^ 
with irregular spots on the breast; length about 

3 . o 

in. 


Is met with in the south of Sweden; in many places as 
common as the last. 

Bibion has decided that this is nothing more than a 

variety in colour of the natterjack (B. Calaraita), and I think 
so myself. 


16. B. Calamita, Laur. Stink Padda. The Natter Jack. 

Body oli\''e g*rcen abov^e, covered w’^ith warts ; a smooth 
yellow streak along* the middle of the back to the anal 

opening*; length to anus 2-^^ in., to the point of the 
longest toe 5 in. ^ 

Nilsson remarks that there is a great resemblance be¬ 
tween this and the last, but in the natter jack the hand 
inwardly is rough with warts thickly placed tog'ether; j^oints 
of the toes .hard and brown ; first like fourth, third a little 
longer, ' second longest. In 13. variahilis the warts on the 
hand^are neither so close together nor so high ; the tips 
of the toes of the same colour as the toes ; third like the 
fourth, and shortish, second longest. 

These certainly, if constant, would seem to constitute 
specific differences, but I think they are too slight to be 
rehed upon. Is met with in many tracts in the south of 
Sweden. 


30 
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Ukodela.—Amphibia with Tails. 

Body elongated, nearly round; resemble the lizards in 
■^hape but their skin is naked, without either scales or 
plates; they kave teeth in both jaws, and two rows on the 

vomer. 

Fam. 3.— Triton, Laur. Newts. 

Tail (at least on the outer extremity) compressed at the 
sides; no porous swelling behind; the eyes as in the last. 
The male has, during the breeding season, a fin-like crest on 
the back and tail, and a flap of skin on the upper lip ; front 

toes four^ back toes five. 

* • ———_ 

17. Triton cristatus, Laur. Storre Vatten Odla. The 

Common Warty Newt. 

Skin granulated; colour above greenish black, covered 
with more or less distinct black spots ; breast and belly 
bright orange yellow, with large round black spots; 
sides strewed with white spots; the lateral comb in 
the male broken over the loins, and deeply serrated. 
Tlie female during the breeding season has a very slight 
dorsal ridge; length 5 in. 4 1., of which the tail is 

2 in. 1 1. 

Is not uncommon certainly in the middle and south o 
Sweden. I cannot say how far north it goes, but I never 

met with a newt of any kind in Lapland. 

• » 

18. T. AlpestriSj Laur. Bruuu Odla, 

Skin granulated ; colour above slate ; below reddish, 
yellow, with a row of black spots along each side of the 
belly ; usual length 41- in. 

Has as yet only been met with in one place in Scandi¬ 
navia, Not far from Landekrona, in the south. 

I have heard it doubted whether this is anything more 
than a variety of the last. Bonaparte, Bib ron, Burner el, 
and Schinz consider it a good and distinct species, but I 
believe Swedish naturalists arc now decided that it is not so. 


19. T. PuNCTATUS, CuV. 

Smooth Newt. 


hlindre Vatten Odla. Common 
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, . J*” smooth; above palo brown or dark; below 

1 IS or yellowish rod, bestrewed with round black 

sposj and on the sides of the head streaked. Tlio 

comb 111 the male imbrokon, and the hind too cd^-cd 

with a web. Length 3 in. 4 1., of which the tail is 1 in. 5 1 

Is quite as common in the middle and south of Sweden 
as the common warty newt. 

Ishls-son remarks that Professor Bell, in Ins handsome work 
r icjitiles, has de.scribed two distinct species 

of newts with smooth skins, wliich he characterizes by the 

uppoi ip jenig straight in the one, and with a skin hano-infr 
yei^ e un ei lip in the other. In the former the hind toes 
are round, m the latter edged with a short web. I may here 
remark that in our T. Punctafus the upper lip is furnished 
^ 1 sue a skill lap ni the breeding season, when the back 
IS ornamented ydth a high serrated comb, and the hind toe 
e ge wi a skin. All these skin laps disappear from the 
back, the upper lip, and the hind toe, after the breedine- 
season is over. I have specimens in wliich the lip skin is 
pi esent on one side and wanting on the other. It is certain, 
therefore, that if Bell’s two species aro distinct, some 
other specific distinction must bo found. The same remark 

may perhaps hold good respecting T. Gristatus and T. 

iSrebonii. 


There is so little difference between the reptiles of Scan- 

diMVia, Denmark, and Finland, that one list may almost 

suffice for the three countries. The principal difference lies 

in the number of mdividuals of the different species found in 
either country. 
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[Note. —In the following list of the fish found in the 
Welters of SctindinOjVici^ Denmurk^ und Finlund^, the urrcinge- 
ment, ray formulae, and colour, is strictly after Nilsson.] 

I._OSTEROPTEIlYGIL 
Skeleton bony. 

ACANTHOPTERYGII. 

All the fin rays single, without joints. The first portion 
of the dorsal fin, or the whole, when two are present, with 
spinous rays ^ and also the anals and the vcntrals, with one 
or more of the anterior rays spiny. The rays on the first 
dorsal whole, single, generally sharp. 

Earn, 1.— PERCiDiE. 

Cheeks soft; margins of the opercle and preopercle 
(generally both) serrated, or armed with spines; jaws and 
vomer with teeth. The anterior rays of the anal fin spiny, 
and generally one spine in each ventral. 

1. Ventrals under the Pectorals, a. Two dorsals. 

Gen. Pei 'ca, L. 

Body oblong; back arched; scales large and hard j 
opercle armed with a single spine; preopercle dentate; 
operclo without scales ; tongue without teeth. 

1. Peeca fluviatilis, L. Abborre. The Perch. D. F. 

Common in all the Scandinavian waters, at least as 
far up as G9^ north lat. Varies much in colour, depen¬ 
dent on the water ; but the five dusk}’ transverse bands 
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on tho sides, and the black spot on the dorsal, ahvavs 
present. Attains a larsrc size hero, a perch of 5 lb, 

brack- 


not being uncommon ; spawns 
isb as well as fresh waters. 


in 




jfiay Formula. 

D. 15—1,14. P. 14 j V. 1,5; A. 2,8; C. 17.* 

The fin ray formula in all fish is subject to much variation, 
an can never be closely relied upon as a mark of distinction. 

Gen. LahrnXy Cuv. 

Opercle scaled, with two spines; teeth on the tongue; 
sea-iisii. ^ ^ 

2. P. Ladeax, Cuv. Hafs Abborro. The Basso. D. 

Sides silvery, without transverse bands; no spot on 
the dorsal; body longer, and back not so high, as in 
■ e perch. The largest example recorded to have been 
a cn in these seas was 13| m. long, and weighed iJ- lb. 
heir usual size in more southern seas is 18 in., but 
t ey often roach 2 ft. and over. D. 9_1 10 • p in . 

B. 1,5; A. 3,11 ; c. 17 . ' 

Is a very rare fish in these seas, and has hitherto only 

been accidentally taken off the southern coast of Norway 
and oncG in the Sound, 


Gen. Lucioperca, Cuv. 

Body elongated, more resembling the pike than the 
perch ; opercle without spines ; preopercle serrated ; teeth on 
the vomer; sides silvery white, with dark spots or trans- 
verse bands. Fresh waters. 

3. Lucioperca SANDRA, Cuv. Gos. D. F. 

Colour greenish brown; sides silvery; sides of the 
back marked with ten to twelve transverse bands. 
Common in many of the Swedish fresh waters, which are 

* The formulae for the fins of fish are explained thus:— D. means dorsal 

fin; P., pectoral j V., ventral; A., anal; C., caudal; Br., the small fin, or 

fins sometimes attached to the bones of the operculum, or gill cover. The 

numbers express the rajs, spinous or soft, thus—15, means 15 hard rajs ; 

15,4, means 15 hard and 4 soft rays ; V. 3,5, means ventral, 3 liard and 5 
soft rays. 
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deep and clear up to 66 ° nortli lat., but is not known in 
Norway. A ravenous fisb; takes a bait freely, but 
must be fished for deep 3 attains a large size 3 11 to 
12 lb. not uncommon 3 said occasionally to reach 20 lb. 
The flesh is white, firm, and excellent eating 5 but 
should be cooked directly the fish is taken from the 
water. Spawns in May 3 the roe is very small, and, as 
well as the young fish, extremely difficult to transport. 

D. 15-2,22 3 P. 15 3 V, 1,5 3 A. 2,12 3 C. 17. 


h. One single dorsal fin. 

Gen. Acerina, Cuv. 

Small fresh-water fish, resembling a young perch 3 head 
naked, deeply pitted with small holes 3 colour olivaceous, 
spotted all over with minute black dots on the body and fins. 

4. Acekina VULGARIS, Cuv. Gers. The Pufle. D. F. 

Is common in most Scandinavian waters, up to within 
the Polar circle 3 but rare in the south. I have seen 
specimens 7 to 8 in. Spawns in IMay. D. 15,12 3 P* 18 3 
V, 1,5 3 A. 2,53 C. 17. 


Gen. Vohjprioiiy Cuv. 

Sea-fish, rcsembhng gigantic overgroNvn perches 3 head 
rough and spinous 3 a spiny ridge traverses the opercle; 
eleven spiny rays in the dorsal 3 preopercle ^vith teeth and 
spines on the margin. 


5 . PoLYPRiON cERNiUM, Cuv. and Val. The Stone Bass. 

Form of body hkc the tench 3 scales covering the 

body and head, small, hardy, and rough. 

The largest of the family in southern seas 3 said to attain 
a length of sLx feet, and a weight of 100 lb. Has only once 
been taken on any Scandina^nan coast, oft' Bergen, in Nor¬ 
way, in July, 1813. This specimen was 19 in. long 3 colour 
when just taken, blue-grey above, silvery wdiitc underneath ; 
tail edged with w'hite 3 sides and belly silvery white 3 fins 
blackish blue ; iris silvery. Br. 7 3 D. 11,12 3 P. 1 / 3 Y. l,o 3 

A. 3,9; C. 17. 
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Gren. BerijXy Cuv, 

Body high and short, nearly rhomhoidical; head occu- 

pymg one- oui-th of the length, armed with spines; eyes 

extremely larp; dorsal short, nearly hidden; scales large, 
liarcl^ SGrratcd • g'apo very witlo, 

6. Beryx borealis, Dum. and Ivor, 

The only known example of this fish was taken oflt 
Bergen in May, 1839, and is preserved in the museum there. 

isson gives us the speeific charactersHoad in 
front armed ivith six spiues, of which two are on the side of 
o neck, two on the top of the nose, and two on its sides; 
CO our deep red on tho hack, sides, and belly, shifting to a 
bright silvery hue, with a reddish tinge.- Fins bright red. 
Ihis specimen was 12 in. long, 4 in. high. Br. 8 . • D 4 18- 

P. 10 ; V. 1,10 ; A. 4,27 ; C. 5 + 20 + 4 . 

Nothing appears to be known of the habits of this rare 
fish. 

2 . Vcntrals bGfore tho Pectorals. 


Gen, Trachlnns, L. 

Body lon^ and straight^, the height one-sixth of the 
length; two dorsals^ first short and high, with spiny rays, 
the hinder as well as the anal very long; two short spines hi 
front of the eyes; scales small and smooth, running down 
the sides in oblique hues j sea fish; head not mailedr 


7. Teaciiinus draco, Cuv. Vanlig (the Common), Fjarsing. 

The Great Weaver. D. 

Colour very handsome in the living fish; eye silver 
white; sides of the head azure blue, with crooked yel¬ 
low bauds; a black spot on the first dorsal, the second 
white and green; sides brown-grey, with blue, white, 
and yellow streaks ; anal fin rose-red; tail grey-brown, 
with grey spots. Br. 6 ; D. 6—30; P. 15; Y, 1 , 5 ; 
A. 1,30. 

Tolerably common on all the western Scandinavian coasts, 
and also in the south of Norway, but it is not known how far 
north they go. Specimens of from 12 to 15 in. are not un¬ 


common. 
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The spines of this fish are certainly poisonous, and a 
wound from one is attended with unpleasant effects. As 
olive oil is applied to a snake bite, so the fishermen on these 
coasts look upon the oil from the liver of the northern chi¬ 
mera as an infalUble remedy against the sting of the weaver. 

Couch’s fio-urc of the greater weaver does not represent 
the fish half so handsome as I have seen it on these coasts. 

The little weaver {T. Vqjei-a, Cuv.), which may always be 
known by its smaller size, and the shorter hinder dorsal and 
anal fins, with only about twenty-four rays in each, has not 
as yet been identified in tbese seas. 

3. Ventrals beneatb tbe Pectorals. 


Gen. MidluSj L. 


Body thick; head large, with a sloping forehead j two 
long appendages under chin ; mouth small; opercle and 
pi’coperclc, smooth on the margin j head mailed. 

S. Mullus surmuletus, L. Gulstrimmig Mullus. The Sur¬ 
mullet. D. 


Is only occasionally taken off the southern coast; never 
higher than Christiania, and rarely exceeds 8 in. in length; 
hotly colour red, with three longitudinal yellow stripes along 
the sides ; forehead sloping, not vertical. B. 8 1,8 ; 

A. 1,7 ; P. 17 ; 1,5 ; C. 15. 


Fain, 2.— Scorpcenoidei. 

Head armed with plates of mail ; no barbules under 
chin ; otherwise, this family much resembles the last. 

Gen. Trif/la, L. 

Body long, covered with very small scales; head large ; 
forolicad sloping ; two dorsals, tlic first very bigli and 
pointed. But tbe best distinguishing mark of this genus arc 
tbe three long tiugor-likc detached rays in front of the long 

]iectorals. 

1 >. Tkiglj\ GURNAunus, Bl. V^anlig Gnoding. The Groy 

Gurnard. D. 
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Is the commonest of all the gurnards on these coasts, 
more especially in the Cattcgat Sound and South Baltic 
and on the west coast of Norway. Goes far up within 
the Polar circle ; yet, strange to say, not a single 
species of gurnard is met with on the coasts of Finland. 


This gurnard may he known from any other hy the grey 
colour of the hack, covered with small yellow spots; sides 
below the sharp lateral lino pink and yellow ; the fin rays 
m the pectorals shorter than the head, and do not reach hack 

to the anus ; usual length 12 to 14 in. D. 8_19 • P. 3 10 • 

V. 1,5; A. 19; C. 13. > • > > 


10 . T. Blocdii, Yarr. Guoding Med Ryggen Flack. 

Blocb^s Guruard. D. 

Wliateyer obscurity may rest on the identity of Bloch^s 
fish, the Swedish species, as described by Nilsson, ao*rees 
with Yarreh^s description of Blocli^s Gurnard, and"" one 
of his distinguishing marks is the dark spot between 
the third and sixth rays of the first dorsal. This spot 
must not, howmver, be relied upon as a safe or constant 
maik of distinction, and is not even noticed by Couch in 
his description of Bloch's gurnard. 

Nilsson does not appear quite satisfied that this is a good 
species, but fancies that it may be the young ©f the last. It 
may, however, be always distinguished from the adult grey 
guimard, which it closely resembles, by the first three spines 
in the foremost dorsal being quite smooth, and from the 

British red gurnard, which it resembles in colour, by the 
seiTated lateral line. 


Nilsson does not tell us the comparative length of the 
first ray in the foremost dorsal; he only says, in describing 
his specimen, which was 8 in. long, that the length of the 
head to the point of the opercular spine was as in the 
whole length of the fish, and the greatest height occu- 
pied about i in tlie lengtli to tke tail root. Tko longest 
ray in the first dorsal is rather more than f of the body 
height. This description hardly seems to agree with Couch's 
figure of the British Bloch’s gurnard. 
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Is not so very on tlio sontli—w©stolen coBiSt ol Swodsn^ 

but seldom exceeds 8 in. in length. 

11 . T. HirundOj BL Stor Fenad (large-finned) Gnoding. 

The Sappherine Gurnard. D. 

May always be known by the soft lateral line, and 
the immense broad pectorals, reaching back beyond 
the vent, which on some of these coasts have obtained 
for it the name of the ^^flygfisk,"" or fl;^dng fish. Is 
sometimes taken here as long as two feet. Colour 
varies, dull brown to red, streaked with yellow; pec¬ 
torals edged with blue. I may here remark that I fancy 
many of the different fish in these waters are not so 
hio'hly coloured as their representatives in more south¬ 
ern seas. B. 8—16 ; P- 3,11; V, 1,5 ; A. 16; C. 12. 

Cannot be called common in any of the Scandinavian 
seas, but most so in the Cattegat and Sound. Spawns in the 

end of July. 

Gen. Cottiis, Li. 

Small, dull coloured fish, living on the bottom; head 
soft, not mailed, more or less armed; body naked; two 

dorsals. 

12. CoTTUS Gobio, L. Stensimpa. The Biver Bullhead. F. 

Operclo smooth; preopercle armed with a single 
spine. Common throughout Scandinavia, as well in 
brackish as fresh water. Appears to go far north, for 
it is met with both in the bays of Finland and Lulea 
Lapland; but, strange to say, does not appear to be 
known either in the south of Sweden or Denmark. Are 
said to live in monogamy, and spawn in the spring. 
Usual length 4 to 5 in.; colour varies, brown-gi'een, 
mottled wdth dark bro'wn. D. 7—18 ; A. 14 ; V. 1,4; 
P. 14; C. 11. 

13. C. PcECiLOPUS, Heck. Stensimpa Med Flackiga Buk 

Fenor (with spotted pectorals). 

This species in size, colour, number of fin raya, and 
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appearance, much resembles the last, from which, how¬ 
ever, it dilTers in having two spines on the preonercle 
and a transverse band of dark spots on the veiitrals. ^ 
Is occasionally taken in brackish water ofi' the Stock¬ 
holm coast, and Widigren includes it in his list of lish met 
with in Laggat Trask (fresh water), near Qiiickiock, Lulea 

Lapland, but it has never been identified in the south of 
Norway or Sweden. 

14. C. ScoRPius, L. Rot Siinpa. The Father Lasher. 

D. F. 

The largest of all the bulLheads. Met with only 
m salt water; frequently attains the length of one 
foot; two erect spines before the eyes ; preopercle with 
thi^ee spines, the longest of which does not reach the 
point of the longest spine in the opercle ; colour gi^een ; 
lateral line soft. D. 10—14; P. 15; V. 1^4; A. 11. 

Is common on all the Scandinavian coasts, and found 
not only in the Bothnia, but even in the Polar Ocean, from 
W aranger Fjord to the AVhite Sea. Spawns here in the end 
of autumn; and, from the circumstance of one’s seeing scarcely 
one male to ten lemales, in the shoals that come on to the 
coasts at this time, Ekstrom fancies that the roe is fructified 
before the female deposits it. 


15. C. Bubalis, Euph. Dverg Simpa. The Four-spined 

Father Lasher. D. F. 

Much resembles the last, with winch it till lately has 
been confounded. According to Nilsson, however, it 
IS much smaller, as he says he has never here seen a 
sjiecimen exceeding O V in. in length. The colour is 
moie bi illiant than in the father lasher. It has, more¬ 
over, thi'ee great spines before the eyes and four on the 
preopercle, the longest of which reaches as far back as 
the longest spine in the opercle. There is also some 
difference in the fin ray formula. B. 7—12; P. 14 • 
V. 1,3 ; A. 9. 

Is met with in all the Scandinavian seas, from the Sound 
to far up on the coast of Noi’way, but is not included in 
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AVidigren’s list of fish in Lulea Lapland. Said to spawn 
late in November or December, but the season is probably 
regulated by the age of the fish. 

IG. C. Tricuspis, Keinh. Tagg Grenig Simpa. F. 

Resembles the father lasher much in shape and colour, 
but is smaller ; the head shorter ; the body more elon- 
o’ated ; preopercle with four spines, the longest of which 
has two points. The lateral line is soft, and there is a 
difference in the fin ray formula. No teeth on the 
■yomer. Length 8 in, to 0 in. D. 11—Ifi? D* 18 j 

V. 1,3 j A. 18. 

Specimens of a cottiis exactly agreeing with the O. tricus^ 
pis, Reinh., have been taken by Liljcborg near the North 
Cape, and the Finnish specimens are mentioned by Malm- 
oTen as coming from the shores of the AVhite Sea. 

17. C. Quadricornis, Cuv. Horn Simpa. The Four-horned 

Cottus. F. 

In appearance more resembles the last than any other 
of the family, for it is more slender and elongated than 
the father lasher ; but it may easily be distinguished from 
cither by the four large tubercles on the top of the head 
and the rough warts on the sides of the body. D. 8 — 

M ; P. 17 Tv. 1,3 ; A. 14; C. 11. 

Is principally confined to the middle and north of the 
Baltic, and as far as Lulea Lapland, where they go far 
up into rivers. Attains a length of S in. Is also met with 
in Lake Ladoga, Finland. There is a smaller variety, rarely 
more than 6 in., met with in the Lake AA^etter, in Sweden, 
in which the tubercles are smaller and more blunt, the warts 
on the body fewer, and the eyes larger. Spawns in Decem¬ 
ber and January. 

In all this genus the male may be knovTi fi'om the female 
by its more slender shape and longer fins. The anus lies in 
the foremost half of the body ; tlio ventrals, when laid back, 
reach to the anus, and the dorsal fin beyond the root of the 
tail. In the female the abdomen is more protuberant, the 
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anus lies m the hinder division of the body, and the fins 
are shorter. 


Gen. Aspidophorus, 

Head mailed, depressed; spines on the nose; 

covered with polygonal scaly plates; two dorsals, 
together. 


body 


18. 


AsriDOfnoRus catapiiuacths, Nilss. Vanlig Botteu Mus. 
The Armed Bull-Lead. D. F. 

Is met witli, according to Nilsson, on all the Scandi¬ 
navian sliores, from tlio Cattegat up to AV^arnnger Fjord, 
near the North Cape ; but is not included in Widigren^s 
list of the fishes of Luica Lapland. Length about 7 in. 
Spawns in the end of April. Colour brown-grey, spotted 
on the sides ; belly white ; fins speckled. Length 5 in. 

to 7 in. D. 5—7; P. 15; V. 1,2; A. 7. 


Gen. Sehastes, Cuv. 

All laige sea-fish; shaped like the perch; head and body 
compressed ; a few small spines; no tubercles on tlie back 
of the head, which is scalj? ; eye very large; opercle and 
preopercle spinous. One long dorsal; the front division 

spinous; the latter shorter and higher than the other, with 
weak rays. 


19. Sebastes Norvegicus, Cuv. Norsk Kung Fisk. The 

Bergylt. D. F. 

Is taken occasionally on the coasts of NoiTland, in 
Waranger Fjord, three feet in length. Its principal 
home appears to be Avithin the Polar circle, and it rarely 
comes south, although small specimens are occasionally 
taken both in the Catteg’at and Sound. Nilsson re¬ 
marks that it is not improbable that the larger form of 
bergylt, which is taken off Lofoden, 3 ft. long, and 
there called stor vern,^^ may probably prove to be a 
distinct species. It is supposed here that an actual 
copulation takes place between the two sexes, and that 
the mother brings forth living young in June, wliich 
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follow her for a long time. This larger form is always 
found in deep water, 150 fathoms or so, whereas the 
smaller one is principally taken off the coasts of Heli- 
goland, and on hooks baited with the r,adus esmarldi 
(sma seg) and herring, in the summer, at a depth of 
sixty to eighty fathoms. The flesh of the bergylt is 
said to bo deheious. Colour vermilion-red ; eyes bright 
yellow; forehead between the eyes flat; its breadth 
equal to ^ in one eye diameter; pectorals oval, thin ; 
lower eight rays single, all joined by a web nearly to 
the tips. Usual length of the southern specimens 18 in. 
to 2 ft. It is singular that very small specimens of 
this fish (under 8 in.) are even seen off these coasts. 

D. 15,14; P. 19 5 V. 19 ; A. 3,8 ; C. 16. 

There is a smaller form in these seas, which Kroyer and 
Ekstrom both think is a distinct species, but which Nilsson 
considers only as a younger form of the common bergylt. 

Gen. Sehastes vivljyariiSj Kroj, 

Palo reddish yellow, with a black spot on the tip of the 
opercle, and a few indistinct dark spots on the sides of the 
back. The points of the pectorals can reach back to the 
anus. Leng’th 8 in. to 10 in. 

The fin ray formula in both is much the same. 

20. S. Dactylopterus, Do la Poche. Bla Munt (blue- 

mouthed) Kungs Fisk. 

Has never yet been met vdth out of the Mediter¬ 
ranean (where it appears to be common), except on the 
west coast of Norway, whei*e it goes as far up as Heli¬ 
goland. It is always in deep water, and its Norwegian 
name of “ skjarver ’’ proves that here, as well as in the 
M editerranean, it is principally’^ found on rocky bottoms. 
This species diiiers from the last in the narrower fore¬ 
head, in the rays of the pectorals being only half- 
covered with a web, a diftbreiit fin ray formula, and 
by the hinder part of the mouth being deep blue. Fore¬ 
head between the eyes deeply furrowed, its breadth 
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being eqxial only to one-third of an eye diameter. 
Colour bright red; much paler on the belly than tho 
sides, with three indistinct dark bands. The largest 
specimen seen by Nilsson was taken off Bergen, and 
was 14 in.long. D. 12,13; P. 19; V. 1,5; A. 3,5; C.13. 

Gen, GasferosteiiSj L, 


Small dull-looking fish, living as well in salt as fresh 
water; licad and body much compressed ; head with spines 
or tubercles; body covered more or less with shield-like 
plates ; several free sharp spines on the back, instead of a 
first doi sal; ventrals reduced to a sing'le spine. 

21. Gasterosteus aculeatus, L. Tretaggad Spigg. The 

Three-spined Stickle-back. D. F. 

Assuming, as I believe is now the general opinion, 
that the rough-tailed stickle-back (G. trachurus, Cuv.)^ 
the half-armed stickle-back {G. gymmmis, Cuv.), and 
the short-spined stickle-back (G. hvacliyceniriiSj Cuv.), 
are nothing more than three vaiieties of the common 
three-spined stickle-back {G. aculeatvs, L.), we may 
observe that one or other form is met with in most of 
the Scandinavian waters, both brackish and fresh, from 
the very south of Sweden up to far within the Polar 
ciicle. They appear to assume their red marital colour¬ 
ing m May, are in high colour in the end of June, and 
even in the beginning of August. The usual length here 
2 ^ in. Three free rays on the back. D. 12 ; P. 10 ; A 1,8. 


22. G. PuNGiTius, L. Tio Taggad Spigg. The Ten-spined 

Stickle-back. D. F. 

Is as generally dispersed in these waters as the last. 
With which it associates, but is no where so common. 
Usual length Uj to 2 in. 

Noticing Mr. Newman's remarks on the Scandinavian 
species ((quoted by Couch), and which, as Newman properly 
observes, is figured by Ekstrom in his magnificent work on 
the Scandinavian fishes, with only nine spines on the back, 
and with a red colour on the gills and breast," I may add. 
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that this is clearly identical with the British fish, and that 
nutnhcr of* ten dorsal spines^ from which the hsh deiives 
its name, is by no means constant, for I have myself taken 
out of the same shoals examples with eight, nine, and ten 
spines, and Ekstroin himself remarks in the beginning of 
his description, “ Through eight to ten free spines on the 
back, this species differs from the foregoing and in de- 
scribing the summer ch*css, he says: The whole of the 

upper part of the body very olive gneen, under parts paler 
o-rccii, with a yellow tinge, which under the head and at 
tiic roots of the pectorals becomes more ruddy."" Widigi^en 
observes : Is often found A\dth but seven spines."" 

Ekstrom"s figure was from a fish taken at Haparanda in 
June. It was a largo specimen, in full summer tints. 


Gen. Spinach la^ Cuv. 

Yeiitrals with two soft rays; lateral line armed with 
lar^**e carinated scales ; body five-cornered to the anus; head 
not unlike the pike. 

23. Spinachia vulgaris, Cuv. Tang Spigg. The Fifteen- 


spined Stickle-back. D. F. 

Fifteen free spines on the back ; the largest of the 
o'cnus fi in. long ; confined to the sea; frequent most 
of the Scandinavian coasts, the Cattegat, Baltic, 
an d North So a ; very rare in Finland, and not men¬ 
tioned in Widi gren"s list of fishes met with in Lulea 
Lapland. 


FaM. 3.-SCUEKID.E. 


Bonos of the head and face deeply pitted; two dorsals; 
preopercle serrated ; opercle with spines; no teeth on the 

vomer or palatines. 

Gen. Scla niiy Cuv. 


A row of strong pointed teeth in each jaw ; anal fin, with 
only one small snino : no barbule under the chin, as in 


the nmhrlna which the sclcena much resembles; large 
sea fishes; two dorsals, the first spurious; scales largo 


I'jA • 


T * 1 






j.1..^ flioii flvA riArch 


more 
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24. SciiENA Aquila^, Cliv. Hafs Gos. The Maigro. 

Tho colour of tlie Scandinavian species, as described 
by Ndsson, “'silver grey-wbito underneath; back 
brownish; fins red-brown,” is so much plainer than 
m tho Mediterranean fish, that, as Couch observes 
1 seems to afford a proof that a change of water or 
^season ■will materially modify tho apjiearance, as we 
know to bo the case, indeed, with many other fishes 
Only one specimen of this fish has as yet been added to 
the Scandinavian fauna, and this was ivashed ashore in Lands- 
krona^ in the south of Sweden^ Becemher 24^ 1852. It was 
five feet long, weighing seventy-two pounds. 


Fam. 4.—Sparida\ 

In form resembling the fresh-water breams, but with spin 3 ^ 

rays in the long single dorsal fin. Cheeks soft; edges of all 

the gill covers without teeth or spines; no teeth on the 

palate ; body oval, compressed, covered with large scales; 

fiiOj. scales on the vertical fins; anal very short, with three 
spiny rays. 

I 

Gen. PageUuSy Cuv. 

All the fiont teetli fine and card like^ molars small, 
in two or more rows. 

26; PAgELLus Centrodontus, Cuv. Pagell Med Fliick. The 

Common Sea Bream. D. 

Has much the form of the fresh %vater rudd ; body 
height about one-third of the length; colour reddish, with 
alarge black spot on the commencement of the lateral line, 
which, however, is not apparent in the j'Ounger fish, or 
*^^ehads^^ of about 6 in. long* (Couch) ; attains a leng’th 
here of 18 in. Br. G ; D, 12,13 ; A. 3,12; P. 17 ;V. l^b; 
C. 18. . 

Appears to be the most common of all the species here, 
as every where else. Is occasional!}^ taken off the southexm 
coasts both of Sweden and Norway, principally in the 
summer. 
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Gen. Cantliarusj Guv. 

Except that the body is thicker^ and the teeth are. 
different, this genus much resembles the last. The teeth, 
however, are all crowded together; the head is larger, and 
the form of the body not so neat. 

2G. CANxnARUS Griseus, Cuv. Gra Hafs Buda. The 

Black Sea Bream. 

Colour subject to variation, but never red like the 
last; the back is generally green ; body with a reddish 
3 ’ellow tinge, marked with irregular brown lines. 

D. 11J2; P.16; V. 1,5; A. 3,10; C.17. 

Is occasionally taken off the south-west coasts of Sweden 
and Norway; never, however, exceeding 16 in. 

Pain. 5.—Squamipennes. 

Form of body and character as in the last, but the dorsal 
and anal fins are closely covered wdth scales. 


Gen. Brama, Bl. 

’'die single dorsal and anals veiy long, covered with 
scales, and Avith but few spinous rays ; card-like teeth on the 
jaw s and palatines ; the number of vertical iwvs of scales 
on the body about thirty-four. 


27. Brama Bayii, BL Silfver Gra Hafs Braxen. The 

Toothed Gilt Head. Hay^s Sea Bream. D. 

The peculiar shape of this fish will at once distinguish 
it from the other sea breams. Body compressed very 
deep ; the greatest height almost equal to half of the 
body length to the root of the tail; its thickness a 
quarter of its height, tapering off very slender to the 
root of the long curved tail; and, unlike any other sea 
bream, the dorsal and anal fins commence Avith a high 
jioint, formed by the elevation of the first rays; head 
small, very much sloping in front; nose short; eye 
largo ; colour, back brown-grey; sides silver grey; 
belly Avhito ; iris black, wfith a yellow ring round the 

pupil. Br. 7 ; D. 4,32 ; P. 20 ; V. 1,5 ; A. 2,28; 0. 20. 
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Nilssoa notices five specimens, which have been taken 

others have been taken 

The lenrrtli of Id l Bergen in Norway. 

,veLw 0 , “ i"-. a-- 


^cn. Plenjcornhus. Fries. 

larrrcr > ®«‘les of body mucli 
largei ^ tlie number of vnrfiVoi ^ , . 

eighteen. veitical scale rows being only 

28. Pteiiycombus Brama, Fries. 

moIZ tlie last, but besides the above- 

is wido/v d-ff"'''T of tho forehead 

IS iv.dely different, and tho dor.sals and anal fins set in a 

deep furrow, with a high ridem of lar.m «r.. i , 

side. The colour could not bo noticed, as the skin was 

dry and mutilated. Br. 7; D. 4G ■ P 'o-V 1 A ^ 
Q 20 J , i . \ . i^o; A. 40; 

specimen of this fish is preserved in the 

Stockholm museum. It was brought down from Ha,nmerfe.st, 

m oi^ay, by a sea captain m 18-32. It was caught close 
to that town where such a fish had never been seen before. 

s ength 19 in; 8 m. high ; length of the head 4 in. 

,. , to " bom I sent my translation of Nilsson’s 

f^’otpiently refers to in his new work of 
British^ Fishes,” m describing the Bay’s sea bream re¬ 
marks: “ So deeply impressed on my mind was the opinion of 
t e probability that two specimen.s, which might have been 
si^posod examples of the Hranuc Rai,i!, were in reality of 
difiercnt species, that I ventured to communicate to a local 
society of natural history of Penzance, a paper on the 
su ject with figures, and the opinion thus formed has 
leceived some supjiort from the observations of two eminent 
naturalists of Sweden, whoso evidence will be reproduced 
at some length.” He first describes Brama liai/ii from a 
British specimen of 23 iii. long, and then describes Fries’ 
pterycombus brama as I have done, and then he adds : ‘^‘^How 
mnch of the discrepancy between this description and that 
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wliich I shall proceed to give of an example taken in Corn¬ 
wall (fio-ured below), can bo ascribed to the confessedly 
mutilated condition of the northern fish, will only be a 
matter of opinion, but if finally it should be decided that 
they arc only variations of one species, they form a new 
and romarka^blc portion of the history of this curious 

fish.” 

He then proceeds to describe the Cornish specimen 
■which was 17 in. long and 5.^ in. deep, exclusive of the fins. 
His general description agrees in the main with Nilsson’s, 
but he notices nothing of the peculiar position of the dorsal 
and anal fins. It is, I believe, the opinion of the northern 
icthyologists that this is a good and distinct species. 


Fam. 6 .—Scombridje. 

Gen. Scomberj L, 

Number of finlets in front of tlie dorsal and anal fins five 
in cacli caso^ ^Yide apart. 


29. Scomber Scombrus, L. Mackrill. The Mackerel. D, 
Is very common off the south-west coasts both of 
Sweden and Norway; rarer in the Sound and Baltic^, where 
it is never met with in shoals, always as single indivi¬ 
duals. The best fishery off these coasts is in the end of 
May or June, when the large shoals come in from their 
vdnter quarters in the depths of the North Sea into shallower 


water to spawn. 

Eeferrino- to the coloured 
Ekstrom^s Scandinavian I 


enoTavino's of this fish both in 


Fishes and Couches British 


Fishes,^^ there is so marked a difference not only in the 
colour In of the two fie'ures but in the shape of the fins, 
esnccially the dorsal and anal finlets, that, assuming both to 
be correct, one can hardly believe the two fishes to be iden¬ 
tical. 


The o'cneral Icnn'th of the mackerel taken off these coasts 

& O 

is 16 to 18 in.; according to Ekstrom they, hoAvever, 
occasionally reach a length of 2 ft. They appear to become 
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smaller as they travel south, for off the coast of Scania tlicy 
usually run three or fo.ir to the pound. Br. 7 ; D. 12 + 

1,1G , P. 18; A . 1,5 ; A. 1 + 1,10 ; c. 18. 

Nilsson observes, it is not improbable that the Spanish 
mackerel has been taken here, and confounded with the 
youUj:, t lunny, on account of the number of spurious finlots. 

Ocii. Thyniius, Cuv. 

Finlots behind the dorsal and anal fins, nine; dorsals 

c ose together; pectorals large; a prominent ridge on the 

sides of the body near the tail, and a corslet of small scales 
on the breast. 

30. Thynxus vulgakis, Cuv. Thon Fisk. The Tlmnny. D. 
Is not so very rare off the Gothenburg, coast, but they 
generally run small, eight to ten inches long. It does 
not appear to go further north than tlio south of ISTor- 
way, and only comes into the Sound accidentally, never 
in the Baltic. D. 14 + 1,13; P. 33; V. 1^5; A. 2,12. 
Colour never so handsome as in the mackerel. 


Gen. Hiphlas, L. 

Nose elongated into a flat serrated bony sword, equal to 
onc-third of the length of the body ; one single dorsal high 
in front, but in old fish all the middle rays disappear, leav¬ 
ing a higli fin in front over the pectorals, and another at the 
tail root like two fins; no ventrals, but the anal in the old 
fish appears divided into two, like the dorsal. 

31. XiPHiAs GLADius, L. Svurdfisk. The Swordfish. B. 

Is nearly confined in these seas to the low sandy 
shores of South Sweden and Jutland. Nilsson remarks 
that all the specimens he has seen have been large 
from eight to ten feet long. ^ 

Gen. Caranx^ Cuv. 

Body compressed, not round like the common mackerel; 
the curved lateral line armed with firm jilates, forming* a 
ridge along the sides; two distinct dorsals, with one spine 
before the fii'st; a few spines before the anal fin. 
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S 2 , Caranx teachurus, Cuv. Tagg Mackrill. The Horse 

Mackerel. D. 

Is met with on most of the south-west coasts^ from 
the Sound i^robably up to Bergen, in Norway. It is 
hardly koown for certain whether they spawn in these 
seas, although small specimens of four to five inches long 
jj^re freciuontly taken here in autumn. 

The colour is not so rich as in the mackerel, and the 
back is much more arched ; a black sjiot on the opercle. 

D. 8 + 1,32; P.21; V. 1,5; A. 2+1,28; C. 17. 

Gen. Lainj)riSy Cuv. 

One single dorsal very high in front; anal also elevated, 
the first ra}^ of the latter spinous; body oval, compressed; 
no teeth ; colours brilliant in the extreme, blue, purple, and 
gold; body over all covered with large oval silver spots; 
vcntrals placed far back on the belly ; root of the tail very 
thill; lateral line much curved; tail broad, deeply cloven; 
height of the body equal to more than one half of the length. 
Perhaps the most beautiful of all sea fish. 

'Vo. Lampris GUTIATUS, Bctz. Glanfisk. The Opau or 

King Fish, B. 

Although considered strictly a southern species, this 
o-oro'eous fish has been, time out of mind, known all 

to o 

along the north and west coasts of Norway by the name 
of the lase storje,” or large salmon. 

It has occasionally been taken on other Scandinavian 
coasts, from the very south even up to the North Cape, but 
never in the Baltic or in Greenland, or on the shores east of 
the North Cape. The stuffed specimen in the Lund museum 
from Christiania is three feet long. 

I have had the pleasure of tasting this fish ; the flesh was 
firm, white, and remarkably good. Br. G ; D. 50 ; P. 20 ; 

1 1*; A. 38; C. 20. 

Fam. T.—T-TOioidki, Cuv. Eiband Fishes, 

Body elongated and very much compressed, like a 
riband ; scales very small ; one long doi'sal; no anal fin. 
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Gen. I'racliyptcrus, Goinin. 

coyf-ed^vilh" 

, " lively gloss; snout projecting; e^Tjs very 

3ol,“'’f '’.® '"“‘ “ l»«i-"y «op.™,o Ll LW, 

Ivith Ti,r 1 T ’;»»»»“ o iio= 

mth ae 1,oJy, but dcutoC; „„ UU.1, pccto.-.l. very 

3 J. TsAODVn-Eras Ancrious, Nilss. Korsi Solv Qvcite. 

-Lilc Deal Fisli. D. 

I Lo dimeusious of the example whicli was sent down 
und by Liljeborg from Tromsoe, in Norway, de- 

• , . ,, ' lollows:—'Length from 

^Vhicli the head was 9 in.; the height over the neck was 

n. over the pectorals lOl- in., increasing gradually to 

about 0 ^ 1 , in. from the point of the nose, where'it is 

14 in whence it quickly diminishes, being only 1 in. when 

• in. lorn the root of the tail, and close to the tail 4 1. : 

CO our ; head blackish; month inwardly white; head 

an le light side of the bod^- silvered all over; the 

two oblong black spots, which in the vaagmar (the 

CO and deal fish, T. Vor,„iarus, Eeinh.) lie wide apart on 

the sides near to the tail, are not seen in the solo nvcilc, 

but m their stead there is a black band parallel with 

the upper edge, a little under the root of the tail; fins 

red; the left side nearly colourless grey, with scarcely 

a sign of silver gloss. Is said in Finmark to attain a 
length of six to ton feet. 

Couches figm-e certainly represents the Iceland fish, but 
m his description ho says, "thrown on the* shores of Iceland 
h<orway, and Finland.” If, as Nilsson (and I believe cor' 
rectly) supposes, that the Scandinavian hsh is a different 
species from the Iceland vaagmiir, klr. Couch’s Trachijpterus 
Arcticiis, Gunther, does not appear even to be met with on 
these coasts, certainly not at least the form as figured by 
him, and described in his book by Dr. Gunther; for Nilsson, 
in describing the Norsk solv qveite, says :—“ This singular 
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fish is well known on all the coasts of Finmark by the 
fishermen there under the name of the ^ solv qveite, or silver 
flounder/ It is, nevertheless, rare, and is not seen every 
3 ^ear, and, like most other rare fish, is principally found 
washed upon the strand after a storm. Its habitat appears 
to be peculiarly the icy seas, for it has never been taken on 
any other Scandinavian coast, save that of Finland but it 
appears, by Malmgren^s list, that it never comes west of the 
North Cape. The Danish fish must be clearly the Iceland 
vaag-milr, and if so, probably not identical with this. 

Nilsson further remarks :—The Iceland vaagmiir (T, 
vogmarusy Reinh.) appears, after Reinhardt’s description and 
figure, to differ from the Finland fish in the following par¬ 
ticulars ; In the Iceland fish both sides of the body are alike : 
the pupil of the eye circular; the fastenings of the pec¬ 
torals directed towards the iris under the pupil of the eye; 
the rays of the long dorsal 172. In the Finland fish, the 
sides of the body are not alike; the pupil of the eye is ver¬ 
tically oval; the fastenings of the pectorals directed towards 
the middle of the space between the eye and the throat; the 
dorsal fin rays are 160.” 

But it is nearly impossible to decide which are distinct 
species, or wliat proper simony me to use, from the muti¬ 
lated fragments generally seen of all this class of fishes. 

The Finland fishermen sa}' that the solv qveite, when 
living, is excessively fiit, and more round on the sides, 
but that it is so oily that it runs out of it as soon as the 
fish is dead, on which account it becomes thinner and 
flatter; are generally sold to the Russians, who come to 
the north coasts of Finland from Archangel, and think much 
of oil. 


Gen. Giji)inciri(Sy Bl. 

Body long, thin, compressed, and silvery, wdth a short 
blunt head and snub nose ; lateral line smooth. Fins : one 
short and higli, just behind the liead ; behind that a low 
fin, along the whole back, and joined to the caudal, 
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which, when present, forms the end of the tail, and is 

horizontal, not elevated, as in the last. Pectorals consist 

ot one long ray each on the tip, flattened out to a weh : no 
anal nn. 


Norsk Slid Kung\ Bank", 


35. Gymnetrus Grillti, Lind. 

Oar Fish (?). 

Description of a fresh fish hy Dr. Lindroth, which was 
washed up oft' Hittoreii, near Trondtlieim, in Norway, on the 

..th August, 1797, the fragments of which are now pre¬ 
served in the Stockholm Museum 

“Body pointed, thin, sword-liko, 18 ft. long, 14 in. hiffh, 
and 3-L in. thick; weight 180 lb.; colour silvery; skin 
rough, on account of four dark knotty and five paler smooth 
rows along the whole body, and a few transverse shades • 
head compressed, small, 7 in. high, 12 in. long, and 2 in! 
ttiick. iho mouth was crushed, but it appeared as if the 
upper jaw had been a little shorter than the under. No 
eeth Muld be found. Eyes 2 in. in diameter, with silvery 
ins. Pectorals 2 in. long, and about the same in breadth ■ 
twelve rays. Ventrals, each consisting of a single ray 
of 5 ft. m length, rounded at the root, about as thick as a 
swan’s quill, tapering gradually towards tho end to a fine 
point, which appeared to have terminated with a flattened 
web, which was so much damaged that the number of rays 
could not rightly be seen. Colour bright red. The dorsal 
fin, which c.xtended along the whole back, was highest at 
the head, 6 in.; in the middle of the back 4 in.; then gra¬ 
dually tapering’off to the tail; its rays 406; itsweb thin,bright 

red, darkest at the outside margin, paler towards the back. 
The lateral line, which commenced at the upper edge of the 
eye, after that gradually sank down two-thirds of the fish’s 
height, and continued thence along tho body in a straight 
line to the point of the tail. The whole of this lateral line 
was m appGaranc© like a cable with, links^ four hues loug^_, or 
oblong scales of one line broad, which sat loose and thin on 
the skin. The tail fin was broken off."" 

Nilsson adds that at the fishing station of Glesniis^ which 
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lies on the Isle of Glcsvar, 3i miles (Norsk) south of Bergen, 
this fish is caught oftener than in any other place. We have 
now records of the capture of five examples between 1 740 
and 1798, and none seem to have been taken since. The 
longest of these appeal's to have been one taken off Bergen 
in 1701, and measured 42 ft. This was named by Lin- 
drotli G. ascanii, and was desciabed in the Bergen Adress 
Avis for ] 791, under the name of tricUurus Icpturus, The 
description of this last specimen is unfortunately lost. The 
dorsal in this was joined on to the tail ; otherwise it appears 
to have had the same long band on the body as the one de¬ 
scribed. The head was short and blunt, with visible and 
strong teeth 

It seems that Dr. Gunther believes this Norsk sild 
kung,^^ or king’ of the herrings, to bo a different fish from 
the Bankas oar fish (and the same opinion prevails here) ; 
and he further fancies it to be the rcgalccus glesne of authors. 
(Couch.) 

This fish appears to be altogether confined to the north 
and west coasts of Norway, but is even more rare than the 
last. All the Fin fishermen well know the difference 
between the solv qveite and sild kung’. The latter is much 
more slender in proportion to its length; and the specimens 
which of late years have been seen have all been longer. 
Few fishermen have seen this fish, but most have seen the 
solv qvclfc ; and yet it is singular that neither this nor the 
last are included in Malmgreids list. 


Fam. S.— Mugilid.-e, 

Body cylindrical, as well as the head covered wholly with 
large hard scales ; mouth transverse, angular; two dorsals, 
the first with four spiny rays; no barbules under the chin; 
ventrals behind tlie pectorals. 

Gen. ^nllnSy L. 

Largish sea fish. Head scaly ; body not mailed; form 
not unlike the chub ; depth of the body about one-fourth of its 
length ; two dorsals, high, short, wide apart, the first spiny; 
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gill covers smooth on the margins; mouth small; no bar- 
bules. May bo cbstiuguished by the dark longitudinal lines 
which run along the sides, and L large hard stout s;ales 

3G. Musil CAPiTO Cuv. Gra Multe. The Grey Mullet. D 

IS met with on the coast of Bergen at all seasons of 

oftc ^ o‘ft elsewhere in these seas. Length 

tton . ft.; colour bottle green ; lighter on the sides 

w nch are streaked with about seven longitudinal dark 

hnes. D. -I, + i,7; a. 2,10; P.17; C. 19 

37. '' * 


M. Chelo Cuv. Tjdck Liipptid Multe. The Short 
Grey Mullet; the Thick-lipped Mullet, 
s taken both on the south-west coast of bTorway, 
It IS said to remain tliroughout the year, and also 
off Bobus Land, in the south-west of Sweden, where 
accoi ing to Ekstrom, it is more common of late years. 
It IS so like the last that it is doubtful whether it can' 
JO consi erod a distinct species. It is, however, smaller 
m all Its proportions, but the principal differeuce con- 
sists m the different shape of the gill covers and mouth. 
1 he latter, instead of, as m the grey mullet, being hard 
and not swelled, is in this fish swelled, fleshy, and soft. 
When soon from below the edges of the gill covers do 
not in M. caplto, hide the space under the tongue- 

Giinthcr observes] 
he Jaferal view of the head alone is a just representa- 
tion of tlie fisli descHbed.^* 


Fam. 9.—Bleknioidei. 

Body slimy; scales very small, or altogether absent; one 
or two dorsals, with single rays, sometimes weak, sometimes 
stiff and pointed ; head short; forehead sloping. 

All small dull-colourcd sea fish, living on the bottom. 

I. Ventrals apart, small; few or no rays. Tanglakar, .Sw. 

Gen. Pliolisj Flem. 

Forehead smootlij without tu'bercles; body covered with 
a shmy skin; no scales ; one long dorsal and anal fin; pec- 
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torals broad j ventrals small, but divided; tail rounded ; 
dorsal with thirty-one, anal with twenty rays. 

38 • PnoLis L.V.VIS, Flem. Skygg Fisk. The Shanny. 

Body round, elongated ; usual length here 6 m. to 
7 in Colour varies, but generally olive green, marbled 

with dark brown. D. 12,19; A. 20; P. 13; V. 1,3; 
C. 15. 

The coast of Bergen, in Norway, is the only place m these 
seas where the shanny has yet been taken. 


Gen. Slenniops, Nilss. 

Two pair of tentacles on the forehead; dorsal rays fifty, 
anal forty ; body more slender than the last, covered with 
small scales. The long dorsal joins the sharp-pointed tail. 


39. Ble^tniops galbrita, Nilss. Tang Snarta. The Crested 

Blcnny; Garrell’s Blenny. 

Is not very rare on the Norwegian coast north and 
south of Bergen, but is found nowhere else in these seas. 
D. 51; F- V. 1,3; 0.18. Colour varies, but 

is always mottled like the last. Length 7 in. 

Gen. Lumpenus, Peinh. 

Of these fish Nilsson remarks—“ They are so totally 
unlike any others of this family, that at the first glance it is 
easy to see that they form a separate genus. Fries has de¬ 
scribed two Scandinavian species as belonging to this genus 
under the name of dinu^. According to him, we ought 
entirely to lay aside tlio generic name of lii'nipenus, because 
BJen. himprnus, L., is no other than a nominal species which 
belongs to zoarcccus viv!2)arus. But as the generic name of 
Imnpemts has already been adopted by many, I think it best 

to retain it.” 

Body long, resembling that of the common gunnel, more 
round than compressed, covered with small thin scales, laid 
on like shingles. Nose projecting, blunt; gape horizontal; 
tooth ill the jaws, awl shaped ; on tho sides in a thin single 
row, but in front, on tho top jaw, in several rows, of which 
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tlie outer ones are largest. A single dorsal fin extending 
along tlie whole back, beginning with very low spines, 
separated from each other, with all the rays sharp. The 
ventrals, which arc placed a little before the pectorals, arc 
veiy small and pointed, consisting only of one spiny, and 
three weak ra^^s, all grown together at the points. Anal 
fin, which commences in front of the middle of the body, 
often on the front third division, reaches nearly to the 
caudal fin, and consists of jointed weak rays. Tail distinct. 
Gill openings large, with six rays; the gill membrane under 
the throat free, forms a pointed angle. 

[He divides this genus into two sub-genera. 

1.— Ctenodon, Nilss. 

Teeth on the jaws, vomer, and gums; two canine teeth 
in the jaws above and below. To this belong’s cli/ius 7 }ici~ 
ciilatus^ Fries; lumpenus acidcatus, Heinh. 

2.— Lumpenifs, Nilss. 

Teeth only on the jaws; none on the vomer or gums; 

no canine teeth. To this belongs clntiis 'fichitlosuSy Fries ^ 
hlennius gracilis, Stuvitz.] 

40. Lujipenus Macdlatus, F. Trubbstjertad Laugbam. 

(Blunt-tailed.) 

The under division of the pectorals longer than the 
upper, with free rays; tail rounded; dorsal rays 
about sixty, of which the first consists of very low 
distinct spines; rays in the anal fin thirty-six or thirty- 
seven, Colour of the Ihdng specimen taken by Fries : 
body dirty yellow; sides, above the lateral line, covered 
with several large irregular yellowish brown spots, 
with dark brown edges ; head Avith a yclloAv tinge, and 
dark spots on the upper part; iris whitish, with a 
broad reddish broAAui ring around it; dorsal fin pale, 
with nine to eleven oblique Avaw)' streaks and row'' 
of small round broAAOi spots; anal and ventral fjmen 
pale unspotted j caudal and pectoral fins with smanded; 
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spots on tlie rays, forming distinct transverse bands. 

Br. G; D. 59 ; P. 10 + 5 ; V. 1,3 ; A. 37 ; C. 13. 

A specimen from the Bolius Land coast was 6 in. long ; 
its greatest bciglxt, under the pectorals, 4-^ 1. • its greatest 
thickness 3 1. 

This fish, which had been previously taken on the coast 
of North Greenland, has as yet only been discovered in one 
place on the Scandina^fian coasts, namely, on the Bohns 
Land, Skargiird, not far from Gothenburg, where, according 
to Fries, it is only met with in October, November, and 
December. They do not appear to go in shoals, for even 
dui 'ing tlio spawning season they are never taken in any 
great numbers, but only one or two in each cast of the net. 
They lie chiefly on the bottom, with the body stretched 
out and the pectorals spread. Food: Crustacea and small 
animals. Spawning season : the beginning of winter, when 
tlie fish are in pairs. 


41. Lu.vpenus Nebulosus, Fries. Spetssjertadt Langbarn. 

(Sharp-tailed.) 

Pectorals oval, Vvflth the upper and lower rays shortest, 
and without any free rays; tail lancet shaped; rays 
in the dorsal fin about 70, in the anal fin 50 ; more 
slender than the last, which it other^\flse resembles, in 
habits and appearance ; colour orange yellow, marbled 
with brown ; fins reddish. 

Is met with sparingly along the west and north coasts 
of Scaiuliiiavia ; has been several times taken in Christiana 
Fjord, in Norway, and once on the Bohus Land coast, in 
Sweden; seems to become more common farther north, and 
is met with both in lee land and Greenland. The spawning 

season is about Christmas. The general length is 8 to 9 in., 
sometimes Ifl in. 

Nilsson remarks that of this fish they have on the west 
coast of Scandinavia two distinct forms; the one.is met 
^^ith trom the Bohns Land coast to the North Cape, the 
\er on the coast of Christiania; but although they differ 


m t 


\Q size of tho relative proportions of body, there scarcely 
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exists any constant mark of distinction which can lead us to 
suppose they are two distinct species. 

Gen. GitnellaSf Cuv. 

Body very long and compressed, smooth and slippery • 
head small; nose sharp; dorsal fin long, with all the rays 
■sharp and single; tail free; pectorals consist of one spike, 
and one weak ray, joined together ; teeth in several rows • 
height of the body equal to one-ninth of the leiio-th 

42. Gunellus vulgaris, Cuv. Svart Blackio- Teistefisk. 

llic Spotted Gunnel. I). 

Disting'uislied by the ten round Idack spots along 

the top of the back, each encircled with a white ring^ 

the Scandinavian specimens rarely exceed 8 in. 

These fish derive their Swedish name from the fact 

of their affording food to the black guillemot, called in 
Swedish ^^tjesto/^ 

Is nict with along all the Scandinavian coasts, from the 
Sound at least up to Tromsoe, near the North Cape- 
common in West Finland; sixawns in November; colour 
brovNm-yellow. D. 78; A, 2/12; P. 12; V. 1,1; C. 18. 

Gen. Zoarcceus, Cuv. 

Body shmy; both the anal and dorsal fins arc joined on 
to the tail; ventrals before the pectorals. 

4o. ZoAECJiUS \ iviPARDS, Cuv. Tang Lake. The Vi^^pa- 

rous Bleuuy. D. B. 

In shape much resembles the bui-bot, whence its 
Swedish name of tiinff lalce. 

Is met with pretty commonly on every Scandinavian 
coast; length from 12 in. to 16 in.; brings forth living 
young at no one particular season of the year, probably 
dependent upon the age of the fish; body colour j ellow- 
brown, with black spots on the sides, and yellow anal 
fin; D. 100; A. 70; P. 19 ; V. 3. 

Gen. Anarrhicltas, L. 

Body slimy, deep in front, with protruding abdomen 
tapering very much to the tail; head blunt, rounded; 
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forehead very sloping ; strong conical front teetli^ and low 
round molars ; tail distinct; no ventral fins; one dorsal. 

44. Anaerhichas Lupus^ L. Yanlig Hafkatt. The Wolf 

Fish. D. F. 

Is met with on all the Scandinavian coasts, far up 
into Norway, never in shoals, but as they are caught in 
the same places at all seasons of the year, there is no 
reason to suppose they are migratoiy. Their usual 
length here is from 3 to 4 ft. ; spawn in May and June. 
Colour gi'ey-brown; sides transversely banded with 
dark brown; a j^ellow ring round the pupil of the eye; 
dorsal 62 to 77 rays; anal 43 to 45 ; all the fin rays 
weak. 

2. Ventrals apart, very broad. Sjo Kockar, Sw. 

Gen. Callionymxis, L. 

Body smooth, without scales ; preopercle spined; two 
dorsals; ventrals in^egular ; fins veiy large; eyes close 
together; gills hardly apparent, formed only by a little round 
opening on each side of the neck ; the males are much hand¬ 
somer than the females, and the shape of the fins is different. 

45. Callionymus Lyra, L. Yanlig Sjokock. The Gem- 

mcous Dragonet. D. 

Head ablong ovate, measuring in a fish of 10 in. 
2-?- in. in length, and in. in breadth; hinder dorsal 
covered with several horizontal bands of pale blue-green 
and yellow; body yellow, striped and spotted with 
blue ; the female yellow-brown spotted. Male: the 
front dorsal fin very high, the first ray being so long 
• as to overlap the tail; yellow with blue longitudinal 
streaks. Female: the front dorsal fin lowest; the 
web between the three last rays black. 

* V 

Nilsson considers the caUtonymus dratixinculus, L., or 
sordid dragonet of British authors, as nothing more than 
the female of (7. hjra, L, The male is always the largest, 
often measuring 10 to 12 in. T). 4+10; A. 10; Y. 1,5; P, 18; 
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Noilli' Cattcgat and 

Sea Not rare, but no wliero very common, and never in 

any quantities. Like many other fish, they live in a state 

o monogamy, and copiilato when they* como up from tlie 

deeps in November and Deccmlicr to spawn. The flesh is 

uo\ei ea en lere. They are sometimes taken on a hook, 
but generally m nots. 

■10. Callionyjios Maculatus, Raf. Fliickig Sjbkock. D. 

The hinder dorsal fin is high and pointed, but will 

not roach back to the root of the tail; colour yellowish 

green, with round spots in several horizontal rows • 

^ rarely exceeds G in. in length. 

This hand-some little fish, whose peculiar home is in the 
r ec Uerranean, has been taken both in the Sound and off 

6 0 Ills Laud coast, in summer and winter, but female 

iisn have never been caught hero. 

Coloui green-yellow^ with small red-brown and pale 

ue spots ; four parallel rows of round green spots on the 
hinder dorsal. Fin ray formula as in the last. 

43. Ventrals grown together into an oblique, funnel-shaped 

liollow. Smdr Bultar^ Sw. 


Gen. GohhiSj L. 

SoaFishj mth Slimy Bodies. 

Body larp; long thick scales, all small dull coloured ; 
easily recognized by the peculiar form of the ventrals, the short 
anterior rays and the long posterior ones on each side being 
united together, forming a hollow sucker with which they 
possess the power of attaching’ themselves to rocks, 

47. Gobius NIGER, L, Svart Smorbult. The Black Goby 

D. F. 

Doisals (the first spinous) near tog’ether ^ the points 
of the anterior ones reaching, when the fin is laid back, 
to the root of the tail; tail rounded j jaws of equal 
length j length 3 to 6 in. ,* the largest of the genus. 

32 
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Is nGVGr met witH on tliG SEtTidy cocists of Sontli SwGdGn^ 
but is common in tlie upper parts of the Baltic as well as in 
the Cattegat and North Sea. Spawns in May; colour deep, 
ohve brown, variegated ; a row of small black spots along 

the sides. D. C + P. 19 ; V. 1,5—1,5; A. 1,12. 

4S. G. MiNCTUS, Gm. Hitaktag Smorbult. The One- 

spotted Goby. B. P. 

Dorsals wide apart; rays 6 + 12 ; the points of the 
anterior ones do not reach half way to the root of the 
tail when laid back ; tail square; under jaw longest; a 
black spot on the first dorsal; length 2 to 4 in; colour 
whitish grey, tinged with yellow; back finely spotted. 

Is met with in the Baltic, Cattegat, and North Sea, 
but is always small in the Baltic. The spawning season here 
seems very irregular, for we meet with small individuals on 
these coasts all through the summer. Both these species are 
very rare in Finland. 


49. G. GRACILIS, Jen. Spetsstjertad Smorbult. The 

Slender Goby. 

Dorsals distinct ; rays 6 + 15; tail pointed in the 
middle ; eyes close together ; much resembles the last, 
but more elongated and slender. One single example 
of this fish has been taken in the deep Gullmare Fjord, 
Norway, in January. D. G,15 ; A. 13 ; C. 25. 

AATien Uviug", must be the handsomest of aU the gobies, 
with rows of red spots on a yellowish bottom. 


50. G . EuTnExsPAKRi, Eiiph. Sjustralig Smorbult. The 

Double-spotted Goby. D. 

Closely resembles the black goby, but is the smallest 
of the genus, scarcely 2 in. long; dorsals nude apart; 
tail square ; colour light brown; the two spots on each 
side, one at the tail root, the other close to the pectorals, 
will distinguish this from G, minutns ; under jaw the 
longest. 

Is mot with in great quantities both in the Cattegat and 
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Nortk Sea but uever iu the Baltic. Spawn .s in the summer. 
D. /+ 1,10; A. 1,10; P. 17; V. 1,4+ 1,4. 

51. G. Nilsoxii, Dub. and Kor. Tvi Stralig Smiirbult. 

lad rounded in the middle; dorsals wide apart - fin 

rays D. 2 + 20; P. 30; A. 20; C. 31. Sides covered 
AM til ^8 to 80 cloep muscular furrows. 

Seveial examples of this new species have been taken off 

the west coast of Norway, both in the summer and winter 

m thirty fathoms depth None were two inches long, and 

a lansparent, and might have been nothing more than 

young fish of some larger species; but this seems hardly 

probable when wo compare the number of fin rays with all 
tile otlier IcnoAvn species. 

52. G. Stuvitzii, Dub and Kor. Pern Stralig Smorbult. 

Tlie White Goby (?). 

Pin rays : D. 5 + 12 ; P. 15 ; A. 14. 

Eescmbles the white goby in all respects, save that the 

imlmost rays m the back dorsal and anal fins gradually 

decrease iu length behind, and when laid down do not reach 

alf way to the root of the tail fin. Has been caught ofiF 

December, but all were young fish, scarcely two 
inches long*. 


Discoboli. Sucking Fish. 

4. Yentrals united, forming a concave disk or sucker beneatli 

the naked body. Sug’ Fiskar, Sw. 

Gen. Cyclojjtcriis, L. 

Body thick and solid, with a fatty ridge on the top of the 

back, skin lough, covered Avith knotty warts^ pectorals 

laige, united under the throat j the first dorsal scarcely per¬ 
ceptible. 

oo. Gycloptercs liUjviPus, L. Stenbit, The Lump 

Sucker. Bed Lump (male), Blue Lump (female), 

F. D. 

The northern examples of this fish rarely exceed 1 ft. 
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4 in, The males are always larger tlian tlie females. 
They live in a state of monogamy, and an actual pairing 
is said to take place between the two sexes ; spawn in 
March; colour blackish grey ; edges of fins red ; all the 
rays covered with thick skin, H ; P. 28; A. 9; 

C. 11. 

Tolerably common in some parts of the Baltic (but 
never on its Swedish shores), the Cattegat and the North 
Sea, to far up on the coast of Finland. A specimen IG in. 
long"will be 8 in. deep and 4 in. wide. 

Gen. Ijiparisy Art. 

Smaller fish ; one dorsal fin ; body smooth; in form like 
the black goby. 

54. Lipakis barcatus, Ekst. Storre Liimpfisk. The Sea 

Snail. F. D. 

Nilsson remarks that these fish seem to be identical wdth 
the lumpsucker in a lower stage of development, and he can 
see no other generic difierence between a full-grown liparis 
montagui and a young' cyclopterus liunpiis, which has not 
yet obtained its knotty skin, than that the former has one, 
the latter two dorsal fins. 

This species is larger than the next, measuring 7 to 8 in., 
whereas Montague’s sucker rarely exceeds 3 in. The prin¬ 
cipal difference is in the shape of the pectorals, and the 
length of the dorsal and anal fins. In the sea snail they both 
arc joined to the square tail one-third of its length. In 
Montague’s sucker the last ra}^ of the dorsal does not reach 
to the root of the tail-fin, but the anal fin is joined to the 
pointed tail. Colour reddish grey, covered with broad irre¬ 
gular black spots. Is rare on the Scandinavian coasts, and 
has hitherto been taken only in the Baltic off the shores of 
Stockholm and Q’lstcr Gothland. U. 35; A. 27; P.27; 

C. 12. 

55. L. Montagui, Yarr. Mindre Lumpfisk. Montague’s 

Sucker. D. 

Is never met with in the Baltic, but is not rare on 
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tlie western coast of Scandinavia^ from the Sound up to 
Beigen^ in Norand probably farther nortli. Coloiii' 
dull orange; belly dirty ^mllow; all the fins with a 
blueish tint; length o in. D. 30- A. 21.- P o 
C. I k ' ^ - 

Gen. Ijcpidofjastc)\ 

The sucking organ divided into two portions ; 
very large; one dorsal; cirri before the eyes. 

oG. Lepidogaster bimaculatus. Pen. Tvailackad Dubbel 

Sugare. The Double-spotted Sucker. 

The smallest of the genus, rarely 3 in. long*. The 

single dorsal and anal fins each with six rays, and both 

divided from the caudal fin; pectorals very broad; a 

round purple spot behind each pectoral, and a double 

cirrus before each eye; colour jDurple brown, "Nvith 
minute spots. 

Ihis pretty little sucker was added to the Scandinavian 
fauna from a specimen taken by Baron v. Duben, on the 
west coast of Norway, at a depth of thirty fathoms. 

The L. cormthiensis, Jen. (or Cornish sucker) has not yet 

been detected in these seas. It rather resembles the last, 

but is larger, and the dorsal and anal fins are united with 
the caudal. 


Pam. 10 .—Pedunculati, Cuv. 

Body naked, small, and tapering; head enormous; pec¬ 
torals fleshy and horizontal; mouth wide. 

Gen. Loplilas, Art, 

\entrals like feet; g'ill ojDening* behind the small pec- 
toials; on the head are three long separate moveable ten¬ 
ch ils, distinct from the dorsal fins, which are two in number ; 
skill without scales ; ventrals before pectorals; the branch!- 
ostegous rays form a purse under the chin. 


57. Lophius piscatoeius, L. Vanlig Marulk, The Fish¬ 
ing Frog. D. 

Is met with in all the Scandinavian seas (except on 
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tlie Swedish coast of the Baltic), from the Sound up to 
the North Cape ; said sometimes here to attain a length 
of five feet; colour grey above, marbled with browm 
and black. D. 3 + 11 ; P. 23 ; Y. 1,5 ; A. 8 ; C. 8. 

58. Loriiies eurypterus, Dub. and Kor. Bredfenad Mamlk. 

Head more broad than long, tapering to snout ; pec-* 
torals large, much more broad than long; the first ten¬ 
dril on the head short, ending in a transverse soft 
c^dinder; vcntrals spread out like a fan, with, six rays; 

length 4 in. D. 3 + 12 ; P. 27 ; V. 1,5 ; A. 11; C. 8. 

Only about three specimens of this little fish have been 
taken here, and all on the west coast of Norway. Concern¬ 
ing its habits Baron v. Duben observes :—In a shell filled 
with salt water one of these little fish lived for two days, and 
would stand right up in the shell, or swim to and fro, often 
on its back, rooting with its nose in the bottomColour 
above speckled with grey and brovni; below white. 

Gen. Bairaclnis, Schneid. 

Head broader than the bod}^, compressed; gill coverts • 
furnished 'with spines ; pectorals broad, placed on short 
lleshy arms ; ventrals under the throat small and pointed; 
two dorsals, the first short, with thick spiny rays, the hinder 
long, Avith soft rays. In many respects forms a transition 
to the last. 

59. P)ATRAcnus BOREALIS, Nilss. Nordisk Paddfisk, 

In shape something like the last, but 'without the 
filaments on the head; body compressed, long, tapering 
otf to the tail, smooth, covered with small round thin 
scales ; suboperculum with only one spine ; dorsal fin 
rays twenty. The length of the SAvedish specimen Avas 
8 in. This av as taken off Kullen, in the Cattegat, in 
1820. Colour dark broAvn; greyish on the sides and 
liead. D. 3 + 20; A. 10 ; P. 21 ; V. 1,2 ; C. 13. 

It has lately been disputed whether this fish has any right 
to a place in tliis fauna, and some contend that the specimen 
sent in to the Lund In scum had been purchased of an 
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American skipper. But this, as Nilsson observes, is scarcely 
l^iobable, for the specimen, when he described it, was so 
fresh that the natural colours remained. Moreover, in the 
stomach, which ho preserved in spirits, were found remains 
of caiice) depurator and huccinum reiLcnJatumj both of which 
aie common off Kullcn, where this fish was taken. 

This fisli, as Isilsson observes, stands very near to, if it 
IS not identical with, the Gadas Tan., Bloch 57. 


Gen. Chi ronectes, Cuv. 

Small fish, princij^ally confined to tlie warmer seas. 

Head and body both compressed; skin naked, full of round 

slimy ojieniug’s ; three sjiinous rays above the head; dorsal 

supported by soft rays. 

GO. CinnoNECTEs Arcticus, Dub. and Kor. 

The only specimen of this fish that has been metwfith 
in the Scandinavian seas was taken off Vardochus, near 
the North Cape, in 1826. Most probably, like the other 
tropical fish which are taken in the northern seas, it had 
been carried on to these shores by the agency of the 
Gulf Stream, It was in. long, -J- in. high. D. 12; 
P. 10; V. 5; A. 7; C. 10. Colour grey-brown, 
marbled; eye bright yellow. 


Fam. 11.— Laeeidje, Cuv. 

Body oblong, scaly ; one long dorsal; the spines invested 
in a membrane; lips fleshy and projecting; tail broad, 
rounded on the margin. 

These fishes,^^ as ^Yood so truly and prettily observes, , in 
his ^illustrated Natural History,^^ are not only remarkable 
for the full fleshiness of their evidently sensitive lips, but 
for the endless variety of rich and vivid tints with which 
their bodies are decorated—hues pure as the bright patterns 
of cathedral windows, and often arranged with a svmmetri- 
cal regularity of outline and a daring harmony of contrast¬ 
ing colours. Even on our own coasts the lahridee are most 
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lovely creatures^ but it is in tbe tropical and warmer seas of 
tbe world that they are to be seen in their full brilliancy. 
ISTo artist can transfer to paper the radiant hues that glow 
on these favoured members of the finny race^ and no pen 
can do justice to their wondrous splendour as they dart 
through the crystalline waters like living meteors^ or leisurely 
traverse the forests of moving algce, balancing themselves 
among the submarine foliage^ like humming birds of the 
sea.''^ 

Gen. Labrus, Cuv. 

The smooth edge of the opercle distinguishes this genus 
from creniJahriis, 

Cl. Labrus maculatus, B1. Berg Gylta. The Ballan 

Wrasse. D. 

The largest of the genuSj and frequently taken in the 
North Sea 18 in. long*, and weighing 7 to 8 lb. Is met 
with on all the western coasts of Sweden and Norway, 
from the Sound up to Bergen, but not in the Baltic. 
Spawns in j\Iay. Form of the body oblong oval. 
Colour varies much, but is either green, yellow, or red; 
alwa^^s lively. Hinder rays of the dorsal much elevated 
and rounded off, as is also the case with the anal; so 
that both these fins appear to end in a rounded lobe, 

D, 20,10 ; P. 15 ; A. 3,9 ; Y. 1,5 ; C. 14, 

Couch fancies that YarrelTs corkwing is only the 
3 ^ 0 ung of this. 

G2. L. Mixtus, L. ; L. Dispak, Fries. Bla Gylta. The 

Cook Wi •asso (male) ; the Three-spotted Wrasse 
(female). D. 

The male is one of the most beautiful of the Scandi¬ 
navian fishes ; prevailing colom* red-yellow, streaked 
and marked with blue. Tho female and young males 
reddish brown, ’^^dth three largo round black spots on 
tho upper part of the back. Body more slender and 
elongated, nose longer and shai'per, than in the last. 
Usual length 12 in. to 14 in.; dorsal fin of an equal 
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kngtli tlaroughout. D. 17,13 ; P. 15 ; V. 1,5; A. 3,10 ; 

Is met ttitli in all the seas on tlio ■vvostcni coast fi-om 
Bohns Land at least up to Sr.ndmor, in Nonvay, but not 

tl,. coasts of Fi„]„„d ” '‘“''■'t <"> 

Gen. Cyi'CHilahriisj Guv, 

Preopercle denticulated on the hinder margin. 

C3. Ckexilabrus melops, Cuv. Skiir Eono.^ The Cork 

M-iug. D. 

•joneial appearance that of the hdn-a.v, but the body 

IS oeper. A black spot at the root of the tail and 
another at the back of the eye; but these ar^ not 
a ^vajs constant. The general length of the Swedish 
-c ipes 8 m. to-9 m. Spawns here in July; and 

t^veen the sexes, but that the female directly after 
deposits the fructified eggs. Colour of the liviim fish 
lesembles a yellow-brown net over a pale lihie boCom. 

IS puzz mg species is by no moans rare on the 
wes eru coasts, from the Sound up to Sdndmor, in 
Norway, 02° north lat. D. 10,9; P 15 . v 1 ~ 

A. 3,10; C. 14. ' ^ ^ 

Gen. Ctenolahrxii^y A^al. 

Preopercle denticulated only on part of its margin. 

G4.. Cten^abrus rupestris, Val. Berg Smeltra. Jago’s 

Fins all of one colour; a black spot over the root of 
the tail fan, and another at the commencement of the 
dorsal; form more elongated than in the others. 

Is one of the smallest of the northern wi-asses, barely 
exceeding 5 in.; but it is also the commonest on all the 
western coasts from the Sound to far up in IS^or^va^^ 

According to Nilsson, this species not only frequents 

brackish water, hut is even occasionally taken far up in rivers 
on the coast. 
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This is tho least handsome of all. Colour usually green¬ 
ish "-vey, with indistinct dark transverse bands; iris blood 

red.° d! 17,9; T. 15; A. 3,7 ; C. 15. 

Gen. Acantliolahrus, Val. 

Five spiny rays in the anal fin (no other northern species 
has more than three) ; preopcrcle denticulated all along the 

hinder margin. 

Go. Acantholabrcts exoletus, Cuv. Sma Mnnt Smeltra. 

The Rock Cook; The Small-monthed Wrasse* 
Generally about 5 in. long^ and is the rarest of all the 
Scandinavian wrasses, from all of which it may be dis¬ 
tinguished by its very small mouth • the height of the 
body more than equal to the length of the head. 

D. 18,7; A. 5,7 ; P. 13; V. 1,5; C. 15. Colour when 

just caught olive brown; belly whitish; sides of the 
head yellow-brown, vdth longitudinal blue bands. 


MALACOPTERYGII. SOFT-FINNED FISHES. 

All tho fin rays (with the exception sometimes of the first 
in tho dorsals and pectorals) soft and cartilaginous, mostly 
divided at the points. 

Division 1,—Abdominales. 

The ventrals suspended from the abdomen, and placed 
far behind the pectorals, 

htearly all the Scandinavian fresh-water fish belong to 
this order. 

Pam. 1 .—Ca'peinida:. 

Body Avell shaped, covered with round scales ; one dorsal 
and one anal fin; mouth small, without teeth, which lie in the 
throat. They arc all fresh-water fish, properly speaking, 
although many of them can live in brackish water. Their 
food consists of vegetable matter, larva?, and insects. No 
member of this family has more than thi’ee rays on the bran- 
cliiostegous membrane. 
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Gen. Cyi>7'tmisy L. 

Doisal long ^ anal short; one of Ibe foremost ra^’s in 

cac thick, and douLI^-serrated in the hinder edge; teeth 
in the gullet flat. 

Body more or less arched and compressed, with larw 
hard scales. 


— Cyprinris, Cuv. 


CC. Cyprinds Cappio, L. Karp. The Carp. D. P. 

'J'wo barbs on each side of the mouth; tail forked; 
common in some still waters in the south of Sweden, 
w'here it was imported about the year 1560; length 
1 to 2 feet; colour olive-brown, tinged wdth gold. 

B. ■l',20 ; 1. 16 ; \. 9 ; A. 3,6; C. 19. Lateral line 

scales 35. 

B.— Carassius^ Nilss. 

C/. A., Cyprinus Carassius, B1. Sjo Buda. The Crucian 



Is the broadest in shaj^c of all the genus. I^o barbs 
at the mouth; tail crescent shaped; colour as in the 
last. T), 2,20; A. 2,7; P. ]5; V. 9. 

Is much more abundant in Scandinavia than the common 
carp, and goes much further north. Is met with in the 
nuddle of Sweden, as well as Norway, and in Finland; goes 
up as far north as at least Gnorth lat. Length 12 to 14 in. 

Kroyer acknowledges only one distinct species in Den¬ 
mark, the Qui'CLSsius vulydris^ Nroy., and IMalmgren does 
the same. 


B,— CypPcINUS Gibelio, B1. Damm Euda. The Prus¬ 
sian Cai’p. 

Is met with in lakes and ponds from the far south of 
Sweden, right up into Lulea La^dand; and I have seen 
specimens from the Eiver Klar. 

Accordiug to Ekstrom tliis is nothing more than a 
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deo-enerated form of tlie Crucian carp, and I tliink I 10 is 

O 

right. 

Tlncciy L. 

Dorsal and anal fins short; mouth with two short barbs; 
body tolerably high, covered with small slimy scales ; all the 
fins thick, fleshy, and rounded off; teeth in the gullet flat. 
Body colour dark, with a bronze metal gloss. D. 13; 

A. 11 ; P. 18 ; V. 10. 

68. Tinca vulgaris, Cuv. Sutare. The Tench. D. F, 

Is common in many places in the south and middle 
of Sweden; and is met with in the grassy bays on the 
western coast of the middle of the Baltic. In Finland, 
goes up to about 52° north lat. Length 12 to 18 in. 

Gohioy Cuv, 

Dorsal short; anal long; mouth with two barbs; body 
round, covered with large scales; tail cloven; teeth in the 
gullet pointed. 

Sides of the body, as well as dorsal and anal fins, 
covered with small dark spots. Body elongated; small 
fresh-water fish. D. 10; A. 8. 

69. Gobio Fluviatilis, WiU. Sandkrypare. The Gudgeon. 

D. F. 

Is certainly a very rare fish in Sweden, and one 
which I never met with. It is, however, taken in somo 
places in the very south; only one specimen has ever 
been taken in Finland, on the coast near Yyborg. 
Usual length 6 to 8 in ; swims in shoals. 

Lciiciscus, Klein. StjiiaUns^ Bon. 

Dorsal short; anal short; mouth without barbs; body 
either lengthened, or else very high and compressed. 

The follomng table of fin ray formulto, position of the 
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dorsal fin, and number of scales on the lateral line, may be 
useful m distinguisbing the different members of some of 

t'llG g’dlGTcl of* tins g'GllUS t _ 

a. Dorsal fin placed directly over the ventrals. Lcucia. 
cus gr,sla^me, D. 10, A. 11 ; scales on lateral lino 52. L. 

“A’ ^ A scales on lateral line 55 to CO. L. 

rutilus, D. 11, A. 12; scales on lateral line 42 to 44. 

r above the termination of ventrals. 

L. laUJrons, D. 11, A. 12 ; scales on lateral line 45. 

c. Dorsal placed behind the ventrals, but before the anal 

fin. L. crythropldhalmus, D. 11, A. 1,4; scales on lateral 
line 42. 

d. Dorsal standing over the space between the ventrals 
and anal fin, L. 'i^hoxlmiSy D. 9, A. 9, 

Unlike all tlie previously described members of tliis 
family, tlie fisb belonging to this genus do not lie grovel¬ 
ling at the bottom of the water, but are quick and lively in 
their motions, preferring clear water. 


/O. Leuciscus Grislagine, Art.; Cypeinus Grislagine, Fries 

and Ekst.; C. Leuciscus, L. Stiimm. The Dace 

D. F. 

Much confusion has existed respecting the identity of 
this fish, and the many different synonymes which have 
been used by different authors, have only tended to add 
to, instead of diminish it. I think we may now take 
it for granted, that the SAvedish stamm^" is no other 
than the common British dace, and that the Cyprinus 
dohuJa of Kroyer's Danish Fishes,"" the Leuciscus dohula 
of Yaiiell, as avgII as that author"s Leuciscus vuJgavis and 
Leuciscus Laucastriensisy are all different forms of and 
identical with the Cyprinus Gh'islayiney or Stamm"" of 
Swedish authors. 

Is common in the middle and north of Sweden, as well 
as in Hoiway and Finland. I never saw an example 
more than 8 in. in length. They spawn with us in May. 
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Colour of our Stamm"' brownish, silvery on the sides; 
white abdomen; all the lower fins with a reddish tinge. 

7L Leuciscus Idus, Cuv, A^anlig Id. The Ide. D. F. 

May be at once distinguished from the chub by its* 
much smaller scales, and the different shape of the anal 
fin, which in the ide is square or rather indented, in 
the chub rounded off. Kroyer appears to doubt 
whether the British ide is identical with the northern 

fisb. 

The ide is a very common fish in Scandinavia, from the 
south of Sweden, at least as far up as Karesuando in Lap- 
land, and the commonest of all the fresh-water fish in Fin¬ 
land. They delight in clear and running water. Many 
winter in the brackish bays of the Baltic, but they all come 
up into fresh water to spawn, about the end of April. 
Hero they attain a good size, an ide of 5 or 6 lb. not 
being uncommon, and they are even said to become larger. 
They will take a bait spinning. In habits they rather 
resemble the British chub, but are far better eating. I do 
not sec why this fish should not be introduced into the 
British waters, with profit, for I fancy they would thrive 
in any chub w'ater, and it is certainly a far better fish than 
the chub. 

The specimen described by Nilsson was 17 in. long, 
4-rin. high, weighing 24 lb. 

72, Leuciscus Cepualus, Flem.; Cyprinus Cephalus, L, ; 

C. Jeses, Wright and Ekst. ('with a beautiful 
figure); C. Idus, B1. ; Leuciscus Doeula, Cuv. and 
V al.; L. Latifrons, Nilss.; Squalius Dobula, 
Heck.; S. Cephalus, Leib. The Chub, Yarr. 
Fiirna; Bred pannad Id.; Karnel Id, Wenern, Sw. 
F. 

Much confusion has existed in the identification of 
the chub, the dobule roach, and the dace ; but I believe 
the synonymes which I have given all propoidy belong 
to this fish. It was a matter of doubt for a lonsr 
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bme wliethor our Brilish dmb was an inliabit.ant of the 
tUat sacl, is tl,o caio , 1 r1'“™'' 

tI.o diirc-ct all 

no other AI 1 V f ^ 

waters (o * found in many of the Scandfnavian 

8 to 10 lb ^-1 ™ they attain a, woiglit of 

1 '-I * ^ iiQwliero so connnou as tlio ide 

iwS H ■™‘'»“ ‘"s" i” ■£; 

and anotlier weighing 7 to 8 lb. But Nils.son gives the 
general size as 8 to 10 in. in length, and thi.s i.s, I tiling 

WeuL"'' Tit’ 

the ^t of n ^1 Tr in 

the list of Danish lishes unless it goes under the synonyme 
L. Dohula or L. Gnsla^jinc, which I fancy is not the case 
It IS singular, however, that Mr. Lloyd gives us a figure of 

the dobule roach in his “ Scandinavian Adventures ” and 

remarks: “ The dobule roach, or what Mr. Yarrell, who 

examined several specimens brought home from the ifener 

and myself considered to be such, was common as well in that 

ake as in the Gotha.^’ This does not agree witli Malmgren, 

w o enies t e existence of the dobule roach, as a distinct 

species, in either Britain, Denmark, or Sweden. It is my 

opinion tlmt the confu.sion respecting the identity of some 

o the different members of this genus is not cleared up 

and I do not believe that we have the true dobule in 
Swedcu. 


73. Leuciscus Erytbeophthaljius, Guv. Sarf. The Eudd 

D. P. , 

Is very common in the south and middle both of Sweden 
and Norway, but I believe it is not ascertained precisely 
how far north it is met with. They spawn here early 
m June. Their general length is about 8 in., but I have 
seen them larger; may always be known from the roach 

by the deeper body, the bright vermilion fins, and the carp- 
like colour of tlie scales. 
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74, IjEUCiscus lluTiLUS^ Cuv. jMort. Tlie Hoacli. F. D. 

Is certainly the commonest of all the genns^ and is met 
with from the extreme south of Scania far up into Lapland. 
They run to a large size^ a roach of a foot long not being 
gQ 'Y'Qx’y uncommon. Xhey say here that the male fish appears 
on tlie spawning grounds a fortnight before the females; 
and the fishermen call the former the Is mort^^^ the latter 
the lek or lof mort/^ They generally spawn about the 
beginning of May. I hardly believe that we have two 
distinct species of roach here, but certainly the very dif¬ 
ferently-coloured fish we take in distinct waters would almost 
favour this supposition. 

75 , Leuciscus Phoxinus^ Cuv. Elritza. The Minnow. 

D, F. 

Is met with in all little streams, and in many of the 
large lakes, from the extreme south of Sweden far up into 
Norway. Usual length 3 to 4 in., but I have taken them 
in AVeriuland more than 5 in. Is common in the brackish 
waters of the Gulfs of Finland and Bothnia. 

Gen. ziArana's, Cuv. 

Dorsal short; anal long, with always at least six more 
rays than in the dorsal; mouth without barbs 3 body gene¬ 
rally high and compressed. 

A.—Upper jaw longest. 

cT. Dorsal fin placed directly over the ventrals. Ahramis 
u’litiha^ D. 11, A. 22,23; scales on lateral fine 60. 

5. Dorsal behind ventrals; ends in front of the anal fin, 
A. hjvrhia, D. 11, A. 24,25 ; scales on lateral line 46 
to 48. 

c. Dorsal behind the ventrals ; ends over the commence¬ 
ment of anal fin. A, hrainaj D. 11, A. 28,29; scales on 
lateral line 54* 

d. Dorsal placed directly above the anal fin. A. hallerus^ 
D. 11 , A. 40,41 ; scales on lateral line 70. 
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Under jaw longest. 

D To a"??' S ’'''■!«■! ‘k* v«„tr.ls. A. a,pi,., 

■U. lU, A. 17 ; scales on lateral line 02. 

A 20 partly above the anal fin. A. alburnus, D. 11 

A. 20; scales on lateral line 50. ’ 

A. entirely above the anal. A. eultratus, D. 9, 

' « 

# 

Upper jaw longest. 

76. Abeamis Wijiba, Nilss. Wimma. F. D. 

' Is .carccly so brood o,o„y olboi-s of tbis family, 

the grootos bo.ght of tho body is oq„ol to ooly ooo.foJh 

of its leno'tll. In frnf Til l ^ luurtiz 

resembles tl,e e ^ observes, it much more 

e Ti VI* species of Coregoni, but is 

1 a ily distinguislied by tho absence of the adipose fin. It 

may be easily recognized by its thick projecting snout. I 

o no e icve that they attain any very large size, although 

I have seen them taken in the Wener about a foot W 

those rivers that run 
nto the Baltic, where many of them winter in brackish 

water; but about the end of May they ascend the rivers to 
spauTi in clear running water. They abound in some parts 
of the lake Wener j they are not considered of much value 
for the table; appear to be very common in the Gulfs of 
Bothnia and Finland, and also in Ladoga; come out of the 
arge lakes and the Baltic^ where they winter^ into the rivers 
about May to spawn. The long, projecting snout and rounder 
body marks the wimma. Colour brown above; sides, sil¬ 
very, tinged with yellow; pectorals reddish brown ; ventrals 
more red; anal paler. 


77. Abkamis BRA5n\._, Cuv. Braxen. The Bream. D. F, 

Young fish: Cyprinus Farenus^ Art. Braxen- 
panka. 

Is met with from the south of Scania to the far north 
of Norrland, and is considered here both the largest as well 

33 
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as the best of the whole genus. Its general length is about 
a foot^ but they are often tahen laiger^ and a breano. of 4 to 
5 lb. is in Wermland considered about a middle-sized fish. 
They are particularly fond of those ponds and waters where 
the quill wort^^ [Isoetes Lacustrls, L.) abounds. They are 
considered so shy a fish, that in certain parishes which border 
on the Lake Wener it is forbidden to ring the beUs for 
church during the spawning season, which usually takes 

place early in June. 

The younger fish are so unlike the old ones, that they 
arc by some considered a distinct species, 0. Farenus^ Art.; 
Braxenpanka, Sw. 

The bream is met ^vith to about the polar circle, but 
does not go over the Lapland frontier. On the Finland 
coast is met with in brackish water. 

78. Abramis Ballerus, Cuv. Faren. D. 

This fine-shaped bream may be distingniished at a 
glance from any other of the family by its long cloven 
tail, its smaller scales, and its long anal fin; jaws 
equal; 16 scales in a row between the lateral line and 
dorsal. 

Is certainly the rarest of all the breams in Sweden, but 
is found in the Wener, and in fact in many of the midland 
lakes, but nowhere so common as in the Malar.” Nils¬ 
son gives the size of the specimen he describes as 1 ft. 
2 in.; I never saw one so largo. They spawn in the end 
of April or May, and Nilsson mentions a cm'ious mark of 
distinction between the sexes at this time. The male has 
under the lateral line, over the hinder part of the anal fin, a 
yellowish patch rough to the finger, on which the scales 
are covered with a slimy skin full of small'warts; and these 
warts are also even apparent on the pectorals. This dis¬ 
appears after the spavming season. I have remarked this 
myself, in a specimen taken in the Lake Fryken; and 
curiously enough I havo remarked that the male roach in 
the spawning season are covered with sharp tubercles all 
over the body, especially on the head. 
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Little appears to bo kno.^'u of the habits of this fish 
breams^ P^’obably they much resemble those of the other 

cludo!i^bv’??r’''’'‘‘'“ ^^^rigonhagii, Bl., is not in- 

^ Scandinavian fishes ; but Mr. Lloyd 

nJn’ ^ another bream, called by the Wener fisher- 

nnt fi^ C!arp, but of what species I can- 

scv^T^ ^ I submitted 

think > from the Wener, is inclined to 

tliink it tlie A. Buggenhagii^ Bl/-^ 

This Pomeranian bream rather resembles the wimma, and 

th^ Imma or hallcrus, if 

smaher number of rays in the anal fin (18 to 19), did not 

prove 1 o be a distinct species. According to Valen- 
^e^48 resembles A. Bjorkna; scales on the lateral 
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Abr^is Blicca, Cuv. ; Cyprinus Bjiirkna, Art. 
jorkna. The White Bream, or Breamflat. F. D. 

A ot so deep as the common bream. May always be 
known by its shiny silvery appearance. Is very common 
m many of tlie Scandinavian waters, as far north as Up¬ 
land. The young fish resemble the roach, the older ones 
the young bream. It is, therefore, not an easy fish to 
identify, except by a careful examination of fin rays and 
scales on the lateral line. They spawn here in June. 
The habits are the same as those of the rest of the 
family. Usual length, 10 to 11 in. j height, 4 in. 

Is tolerably common in Ladoga, in Finland, 


B.—Under jaw longest. 

A spillSy Agass. 

80, AjBRAJiiis Aspius, Nilss. j Aspius Rapax, Agass. Asp 

D. P. ^ 

This is another of the genus which in shape much 
resembles the gwynniad, but it may be easily known by 
the very projecting under jaw and the larger mouth; eyes 
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small^one-eighthof tlielengtlioftliehead. Colour blueish 

grey, sides silvery, iris yellow ; dorsal gi^ey with a red 
tinge ; caudal the same; ^nal and pectorals reddish. 

Is one of the largest of the whole family, according to 
Nilsson occasionally attaining a length of 3 ft. In fact, 
one of the specimens described by him was 2 ft. 74- in. 
It is principally confined to the lakes and rivers in the 
east of the middle of Sweden ; and is met with in the lakes 
Malar, Hjelmaren, Wener, and Wetter. It is perhaps the 
only S 2 )ccies of this family that is a fish of prey, and it 
greedily devours the nors,^^ or small smelts that abound 
in the above-named lakes. Those which I saw in a sort of 
moat or canal in Orebro seemed as tame as carp, and readily 
took bread which was cast in to them. 

The flesh is excellent, but they say hard of digestion. 
This is another fish which I think might advantageously be 
introduced into the British waters; for although a fish of 
prey, worms, insects, and larva form the gTeater portion of 
its food, and I think many British waters would suit it. 
They spawn with us in the end of April, or early in May. 
This fish is called in the Wener the stam,’*^ as is also the 
Jen else us grislaglne. 

81. ABRiVMis Alburnus, Nilss.; Cyprinus Alburnus, Lin. 

Loja. The Bleak. D. F. 

Is common in all the northern waters, from the far 
south of the country, at least as far north as Lake Kalix, in 
Lulca Lapland. I have taken them here nearly 7 in. long. 
They spawn in the beginning of June. 

Gen. Chela, Buchan. 

Form like the bleak, with a turned up nose; lateral line 
winds all over the sides. 


82. Chela Cultr^vtus, Buchan. Cyprinus Cultratus, L. 

Skill' Braxeu. D. 

Scales thin and small, about 110 on the lateral line: 
body much compressed, the under part of the belly in 
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front of the anal fin forming a sharp edge; nose very 
blunt cind turned up. 

This fishj whoso native home is North Germany, Prussia 
etc., where it is said to attain a length of 18 in., must be con¬ 
sidered as one of the rarest of Scandinavian fish, only ono 
specimen having been taken in this couutri^, and this was 
procured by Linnaeus himself, in Christianstad, in the south 
of Sweden. Is met with in the Lake Ladoga. Jloro 
properly belongs to the Black and Caspian Seas, 


Gen. Cohitisj L. 

Dorsal and anal short j mouth under the nose bearded ; 

body elongated^ rounds covered with slime and small scales * 
tail fin square j gill openings small. 


83. CoBiTis Barbatula, L. Gronling. The Loach. F. D. 

Is certainly a very rare fish in Sweden^ if it is ever found 

here^ of which there appears to be a doubt. I never saw* 

a Ssvedish specimen. Sides of the head unarmed. Common 
in Finland up to 65°. 


84. CoBiTis TiENiA^ L. Nissoga. The Spined Loach, F, D. 

Beneath each eye is a forked spine. 

Is met with^ according to Nilsson^ in many places in the 

middle of Sweden^ and I have seen several specimens taken 

in the Wiener. Is certainly more plentiful in Scandinavia 
than the last. 


Fam, 2.—Esocid2e. 

One dorsal fin^ set far back ; head flat^ with wide gape; 
body long ; both covered with hard scales ; teeth formidable. 

Gen. EsoXy L. 

Inter-maxillaries forming two-thii'ds of the upper jaw; 
fresh waters; live singly. 

85. Esox Lucius^ L. Gadda. The Pike. F. D. 

Is the commonest of all the Scandinavian fresh water fish^ 
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and is met with, everywhere^ from the south of Scania to 
far up in Lapland and Finland^ and even in fell lakes above the 
birch region. The pike spawns in Sweden at three different 
seasons: the yoimger and smaller fish begin first_, about the end 
of February; these are called ^^is gaddor_,” or ice pike, and 
are about 18 in. long. A httle later, in March and April, 
the larger ones spawn; these are called ^^fro gaddor,^^ 
or frog’ pike, because the common frogs spawn about the 
same time. The largnst spawn in May, when the trees are 
in leaf and are consequently called lof gaddor or leaf 
pike. 

It is a singular chnumstance here, and one which I never 
noticed in England, that at certain times the gums grow 
over the teeth of the pike, like the lampas in a young horse, 
and for ten days or so they cannot take a bait well. These 
periods are said by some to occur regularly, accordin or to 
the age of the moon; but what appears singular is that they 
are not supposed to occur at the same time every year, but 
to be dependent on the termination of the spawning season, 
I never yet met ’s\fith any one, however, who could fully 
explain this phenomenon, or state exactly at what time of 
the moon it would occur. But I have noticed it at certain 
times during the whole fishing season, and they say, that 
ten days before the new moon and ten days after is the 
period when the pike cannot hang on a bait. 

Gen. Scomber EsoceSj MiiU. 

The lower thi’oat bones gro’wn up together, as in the 
lahrL Salt water fish. Go in largo shoals. Dorsal and 
anal fins entire. 


Subgeii. BcJonCy Guv. 

Body Idee an cel; nose lengthened to a long small round 
beak ; dorsal and anal fins entire. 

86. Belong vulgaris, Cuv. Kiibbgadda. Tho Gar Fish. 

F. D. 

Is very common both in tho Noidh Sea, Gattegat, and 
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South of tlie Baltic; eveu on the Stockholm and Finland 
coast in May, when they como into the shallow water to 
spawn. Like the pike, they spawn at three different times, 
and the season lasts from the beginning of May to the end 
of June, when they go back again to the deeps. They have 
an old saying in the south of Sweden, that when many gar 
fish come on to the coast in May, a diy summer and a dear 
year will follow. Tlieh' general length here is 2 ft. to 2 ft. G in. 
The little fish described in Yarrell as the European hemi- 
ramphus,"’ has been several times taken in the Baltic, but I 
believe it is the opinion of Swedish naturalists in general, that 
it is nothing' more than the young of the gar fish, l^ilsson 
does not give an opinion one way or the other. He does 
not, however, include it in the Scandinavian fishes as a distinct 
species, and I fancy repudiates it. 

Sub gen. Scomher TJjsox, Bacep. 

Like the gar fish, but the dorsal and anal fins are divided 
into small finlets, as in the mackerel. Lene’th 1 ft. to 1-^ ft. 


87. Scomber Esox Camperi, Lacep. Makrill Giidda. The 

Saury Pike. D. 

Has only once, before 18G3, been taken in the Sound 
and once off Christiania, in Norway. An example, 
however, was in 18G3 taken off the Swedish coast, 
near Malmo, so there is no doubt now that it is entitled 
to a place in the Swedish fauna. 


Fam. 3.—Silurid2e. 

One single dorsal, in front of the back j body long, 
without scales; long feelers or barbs around the mouth. 
Fresh water fish, living on the bottom. 

Gen. SlliiruSy L. 

One short dorsal ; no adipose fin ; a long anal. 


88. SiLURUs Glarnis, L. Mai. The Sly Silurus. F. D. 
Six barbules, two very long, four shorter. Bather 
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resembles the burbot in habits^ appearance and color. 
Colour above blackish green^ with dark spots; below 
whitish. Is perhaps the largest fresh water fish in 
Europe; has been known to attain a length of 6 to 8 ft.. 
andj a weight of 150 lb. Is found in some lakes and 
largo nvers, in the eastern division of Sweden 
especially in Smaland and Kalmar Land^ specimens 
having been taken there 4 ft. long and weighing 
80 lb.; and it is on record that one was caught in the 
Malar lake, in May 1846, which was 7 ft. 6 in. long 
and weighed 136 lb. They are said to spawn at 
midsummer, but little is known of this, or indeed of 
their other habits. 

It is very doubtful whether the silurus can be classed 
among the British fishes, although I believe within the last 
few years attempts have been made to introduce them into 
the British waters, where, however, in my opinion, they would 
never attain to any gi^eat size. The silurus is a sluggish, 
voracious fish, l}dng on the bottom, moving its long feelers 
to and fro, no doubt for the purpose of attracting its prey 

within reach. In Finland is met with only in the lakes 
around Tavastohus. 

Fam. 4.—Salmonide. 

Every member of this family can be at once distinguished 

by the small fatty adipose or hinder dorsal fin, near the 

root of the tail, over the root of the last anal fin ray. They 

are all more or less fish of prey; some live entirely in fresh 

water, others only in the sea, but most of them pass the 

greater portion of the year in fresh waters, where they 

spawn, and return to the sea for a short time to recruit 

themselves afterwards. Very clean, neatly formed fish. 

The salmon have no true type in the South Ameiacan or 

Australian seas, where they are represented by the (?a- 
laxidce. 

Salmo, Art. Salmon and Trout. 

Adipose fin, placed over the hinder part of the anal fin. 
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Artedi divides tbis genus thus:— 
colour of the'hTlSpots darker than the 

in a row of a qa„4r ns r ■'> *«'2 

w™., r;,” “ "to 

running water. away. Spawn m 

paleriun no‘bod?oSo ^’’“1 

in. ~w, a ",:r‘:f';7 ri'- ‘<>2» 

has teeth only on the front f f ' vomer, which 

teeth or keel. Spawn in stil wate^ 

No family is so difficult to divide into species as this TST. 
covers, or po.iK.a of , Jfooa „„ .be “LtX Ls 

waters and localities I iia ^ npon different 

into tki. snbjeo, „or We I rlS^ndTs? :Z 

fndtx “at: t *“ 

•xi X, V emai JJS on them and then- probable identitTr 

and fro„ tbe obsertw tStS 

the subject than myself. 

Trou/l *w!i (Salmon and 

T X-^ iT Pave in the Scandinavian waters six 

distmct/orms, if not distinct species, viz 


MIGRATORY. 

1. jS, SdldTy Zj, THg Sea Salmon 

2. S, HJinoc^ y Xi, Til© Bull Trout. 

3. S. Triitta, L. The Salmon Trout. 

NON-MIGRANTS. 

4. S. salar, var. Lacustris. Wenems Silfver Lax. 
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rf * TTnvfl iV fcyox, Jard. Great Lake Treat. 

5. S. microps, Haiti-, o.joiu^, 

fi S fario L. Common Trout. 

And of the second division, or charr, we have two clearly 

distinct Charr. Lapplands Roding, Sw. 

2. S. scdvclims, Bl. Wetterns Rciding, Sw. 

89. Salmo Salau, L. Blank Lax. The Salmon. D. F. 

Whatever difficulty there may be in identifying any 
other members of the family, or distinguishing one from 
lEo other there is no doubt that the sea salmon of Scan- 
dhiavia is precisely the same as the salmon of Great Britain 
-ind North America, and its habits in these waters are the 
same as in other countries. They are common all round 
these coasts, and ascend the rivers which run into the 
Baltic, Botlmia, Cattegat, North, and Polar Seas, 
end of the spring, to spawn. But in many streams they 
cannot come up far, on account of the steep water fa Is mth 
which these northern rivers abound, and as salmon ladders 
or other devices to assist the fish in their progress to and 
from the sea are not in use here, the falls generally prove 
insurmountable obstacles. On this account we ha,ve no 
fresh run sea salmon in the AVener for they could not 
come up the falls of Trolhattau, which he about six English 
miles down the Gotha, south of this lake. The sea salmon, 
as well as the bull trout and salmon trout, however, come 
up to the bottom of the falls to spawn every spring, and the 
different seasons of their appearance at the little J^^ge of 
Lilia Edet, about twenty miles below the falls, as stated by Ni s- 
son may be relied upon as correct. The sea salmon generaUy 
bco^n their spring migrations here as soon as the rivers 
are free from ice, and these migrations appear to go on 
periodically during nearly the whole summer, and the fish 
are called according to the season when they arrive. Thus 

at Lilia Edet, the first that come up are: 

1 Mdrt Lax. These are smaller than the general 

salmon and come up the river in the end of April, or early 
in May, when tho “ iiidrt,” or roach, spawn. 
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2 . Hagg Lax, wliicli come up in May, when the *^^hago*,^’ 
or bird cherry, blossoms, and these are the largest of all, 
sometimes weighing 50 lb., rarely 55 lb. 

3. Borting-, or saxorling, do not begin to ascend the 
streams to Lilia Edet, Falkenberg (in the south), etc., till 
after the 20th May, when the migration of the largo salmon 
is over; and the migration of these ^^borting^^ continues more 
or less until October. The borting"' are smaller than the 


common salmon, and have thinner scales, which easily 
peel off. 


After the spawning season is over, the salmon return 
to the sea, where they remain all the winter spread about, 
and apparently making long migrations. In one of the 
rivers of Nonland, a salmon was taken in the spring in 
which was found a certain kind of hook, which at that time 
was only used on the coasts of Pomerania. 

Some naturalists have supposed that the crook in the 
under jaw of the male salmon during tho spawning* season 
has been provided by nature to moderate the effects of 
the severe battles which take place at this time between tho 
male fish, certainly not to assist them in the operation 
of spawning. The largest salmon noticed by Nilsson was 
a male taken in the sea off the coast of Calmar, in Novem¬ 
ber, it was 4 ft. 24 in. long, and 11-^ in. high. 

The general spawning season of the sea salmon hero 
appears to be throughout the month of November. 


90. Salmo Eeiox, L. Gra Lax. The Bull Trout. D. 

Does not appear to be so common on any of the Scan¬ 
dinavian coasts as the salmon. According to Malmgren 
(who has latel}^ published a list of the fish found in Finland, 
and which contains some interesting remarks on the great 
lake trouts of Scandinavia to which I shall hereafter refer) 
this bull trout is nothing more than a form of the S. trutta, 
L., or salmon trout, which latter fish, however, he allows to 
be a good and distinct species. In his description of S. 
truttay L., he gives as synonymes : S. truita, L.; 8, eriox, 
S, ocla, and 8. truttay Nilss.; tho salmon trout, Yarr.; 
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S. truttula, Nilss., sterile form. Sw. liafs forell, gra lax,. 
Burtmg. Fin. taimar. 

Professor Nilsson/^ lie remarks has made of this fish 

not less than three distinct species, viz.: 

« S.truita, L.—The young full, grown fish in winter 

and spring during its residence in the sea. 

5 ^. ocla. _The same fish ready to spawn in rivers, 

and most probably the female fish directly after spawning. 

eriox, —(Grey or bull trout, Yari'). A very old 
fish, which has lost its teeth on the hinder part of the vomer.'^ 
Professor Nilsson’s statement that the ocla is met with 
in the large Scandinavian lakes, has arisen from a confusion 
with the trutta lacusfris, Sieb. {8. solar, var. lacustris 
Hard., a description of which will be found below). In 
Finland they take this S. trutta, L. mostly in the northern 
Osterhottcns rivers, where they are called taimen, but they 
are also found in the Gulf of Finland and the Polar Sea. 
It is undeniable that the 8 . spurius, Pall., belongs to this 

species. 

According also to Widigren the ^^borting’’ or 8, 
trutta, and the 8- eriox are the same fish at different ages, 
for he says there are no specific characters wliich can dis¬ 
tinguish the 8. eriox from veiy old individuals of the 

(S', trutta. 

8. tntffuJa, Nilss., Prod., of which tlirough the kind¬ 
ness of Dr. Widigren, I have received specimens from Ide 
Fjord, in Bohus Land, is without doubt a sterile form of 
the 8. trutta, as is the 8. Schicfennulleri, Bloch. (Wetterns 
silfver lax), only a sterile form of the tmtta laciisb'is, 
Sieb.” This I doubt. 

The investigation of this subject of sterility in the 
genus sahno is interesting. That there may be sterile 
forms of both the Wetterns and Wenerns siLfVer lax which 
I believe are precisely the same fish, I do not deny, but 
they are certainly very rare in the Wener, where we have 
two clearly distinct species of lake trout, which never by 
any chance appear to breed together, and both of which 
are taken in our lake in the autumn, full of roe and milt. 
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The ball trout attains a great size in these waters^ and 
is precisely the same as the British fish. I cannot^ at least 
at present, agree with Malmgrcn, but consider the bull 
trout as good and defined a species as the salmon trout. 
However, much remains to be cleared up as regards tliis 
genus, and in the j^rcsent state of our investigation most 
of our opinions are grounded only on suppositions. 

91. Salmo Trutta, L. Laxoring Tajmen. The Salmon 

Trout. D. F. 

The Scandinavian form is clearly identical with the 
British fish, as well as with the examples sent from Finland, 
and seems to agree exactly with Agassizes figure and de¬ 
scription of S, tridtay var. tab. 8, Nilsson. 

Is met with in all the Scandinavian coasts, from the 
extreme south of Sweden to far up into Lapland and Norr- 
land. Nilsson remarks that the salmon trout in the spawn¬ 
ing season has a crook in the under jaw, but not so large 
as the salmon, and also red spots mixed with the darker ones. 
Nilsson mentions specimens taken in Karlaby River of 
the weight of 16 lb. 

They spa^vn here in the middle of October. 

Fresh Water Salmon or Trout. 

92. Salmo microps, Hardin. S. Ferox, Jard. The Great 

Lake Trout. Insj5 Forell, Var Lax. Wenerns 

Lax. 

I shall, I trust, be excused if my remarks on the two 
species of large fresh water trout, peculiar to Scandinavia, 
are rather long, for much confusion has existed, and still 
does exist, as to their identity. Both species or forms are 
met with in the Wener in great numbers. In the south¬ 
ern part of the lake the S, ferox, or Weneims lax, 
certainly attains a larger size than in the north; whereas in 
the south of the lake the silfs^er lax {S. salar, var. La- 
ciistris, Hard.) is much scarcer, and always smaller than in 
the Carlstad waters at the north of the lake, where it often 
is taken up to the weight of 20 to 22 lb., whereas in the 
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waters around Wencrsborg, on the south of the lake (ac¬ 
cording to Mr. Lloyd, who has, perhaps, had as much 
experience in salmon fishing in the Wener as any man 
living) their usual weight is 7 to 9 lb., and the largest he 
ever heard of was one of 14 lb., which he killed himself. 

That this S. microps, Hard., is identical with the British 
lake trout (T. Ferox, Jard.) is, I believe, universally allowed, 
and I shall only give a short description of our Wener fish 
(furnished to mo by Magister Hardin, Carlstad), that the 
reader may compare it with his description of the “ silfver 
lax,” hereafter described. He says:—“ This species,” speak¬ 
ing of his S. microps (the S. ferox, Jard.), which is 
decidedly distinct from the “ silfver lax,” ” has small eyes, on 
which account I have given it the name of S. microps. 
In this fish the upper maxillary bone reaches more or less 
behind the eye. The scales are rounded, covered with a 
thick black spotted slimy skin, only in the middle marked 
mth a round silvery spot, and swelled up at the edges, on 
which account the rows are less distinct, and the colour not 
so silvery as in the ‘ silfver lax.’ The spots are placed 
close together, above as well as below the lateral line, also 
on the gill covers; tail, even at the end, or nearly so.” 

“This species is called by the Carlstad fishermen W^r 
Q]^* spring salmon, because it is the first that begins to 
ascend the Klar River (north of the Wener), in the spring, 
although in smaller■ numbers than tho ‘silfver lax.’ It is 
properly called the Wonerns lax, because it is found over 
the whole lake, and is the one which is taken all round its 
shores by different devices, such as spinning, etc. This fish, 
moreover, goes up most of the tributary streams which run 
into the Wener (as the Bije Elfven up to Josseforss), 
whereas, on the contrary, tho “ silfver lax ” only goes up 
tho Klar River, and is principally taken in that neighbour¬ 
hood. That this ‘ var lax ’ is Yarrell’s S. ferox I think is 
certain, because Sir Thomas Wilson furnished Yarrell with 
specimens from the Wener, and his figure agrees with our 
^ var lax ? 

“That theso two Wenorfish are entirely distinct species 
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infer from the fact, that they both ascend the river at the 
same time, and yet we never see the slightest signs of a 
transition form from one to the other, but we can always 
^t the greatest ease, distinguish them; and, moreover, 

o letain theii characters as distinct species even durino* 
the spawning season/*' ^ 

■ gives an excellent engraving of this fish in 

ins bcaudmavian Adventures,'^ from a male weighincr up- 
wm>ds of 30 lb., and measuring 42 in. in length, says 
Many of these fish remain in the river Gotha all the year 
round, but by far the greater portion, when the spring was 
pretty well advanced, left us for the Wcncr, where they 
passed the summer, and it was not until the fall of the year 
that they again revisited our rapids for the puipose of spawn¬ 
ing. They spawn in the end of October or November, but 
long’ prior to this period, generally in the month of August 
they fell down from the lake into the upper part of th^ 
river. The first batch consisted mostly of males, audit was 
not until some little time afterwards that any considerable 
number of the females joined company. When the spawn¬ 
ing was over, the fish either headed back into the Wener 


oi letiied to the deep pools in the Gotha, where they re¬ 
mained during the winter to recruit their strength. The 
males, on an averag’e, are nearly a third larg’er than the 
females. I have not unfrequently captured males of 30 lb. 


and upwards, whereas the females seldom exceed 20 lb.'' 

Description of a fresh-caught Wenenis lax {S, ferox), 
which I saw at Mr. Lloyd's house, in AVenersborg, July 
oth, 1863. It was a male fish of 30 lb., caught by spinning. 
Its length was 3 ft.; depth under the first dorsal fin 8 in. ; 
tail 7 in. across, nearly even at the edge; upper maxillary 
extended inch beyond the back of the eye when the 
mouth was closed. The spots were round, not cruciform, as 
in the silfver lax;" the shape of the scales different; eye 
about 1 in. across both ways; not a red spot on this fish. 


On remarking the great resemblance between this fish 
and the S, eriox, L., or bull trout, Lloyd hazards an opinion 
whether it may not be identical with that fish, though 
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sligMly altered by a long permanent residence in tbe fresli 

water, to which it has been restricted. 

There is much in this remark, and I thmk very probably 

that such may be the case. That Malmgren’s opinion coin¬ 
cides with it, is certain, for after describing the S. trutta, L., 
as a distinct’species, he gives us Var. B.—Trwita lacustris, 
Sieb • S- ferox, Jard.; 8. trutta, Agass. j 8. ferox, Nilss.; 
8. Jicrops, Hard.; 8. trutta, Widigren (sterile form); 8. 
8chieffcrmuUeri, Bl.; 8. lacustris, Agass.; 8. lacMsfm, Heck, 
and kor. (sterile form, according to Widigren) ; Insjo forell, 
Sw. And he remarks ;—As the trutta rcUcta (vide next 
description) is in the Lake Ladoga a confined form of the sea 
salmon {8. salar, L.), so is it fair to suppose that this fish is 
a confined form in our inland lakes, of the sea trout {8. 


irutta, L.) 

Most icthyologists consider this a distinct species, al- 
thougli we have not had the luck as yet to prove it so by 
any certain distinguishing marks. According to my judg- 
ment, it is as impossible to consider this and the following 
variety'^ (he here alludes to the common trout, S.fario, L.) 

as true and well defined species, as it is wrong to follow Dr. 
Widigren, and reduce them altogether to one single species, 
without noticing or accounting for the different forms^in 
which this species is met Avith in nature. The distingui^ng 
marks of this variety are its stronger teeth and darker body 
colour, especially above. They live in most of our large 
Dinuish inland lakes, such as Ladoga, etc., out of which they 


ascend the rivers to spawn. 

Siebold, who considers both this and the S.jfixrio, L., 
as good species, g'ives as one of the specific differences in 
this fish that it has larger scales than the sea trout (S. 
tridta, L.); but we can lay little stress on this, because the 
scales vary so much in size oven in members of the same 
form. The stronger teeth in the ^insjo forell^ are 
accounted for by the fact that this fish principally lives on 
smaller fish, whereas the salmon trout (hafs forell) lives on 
smaller animals, principally Crustacea^ for the seizing of 
which strong teeth are not rec][uired. Between our speci- 
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mens of the Finland ^ insjo forell ^ and those which inhabit 

t le a 'OS of Sweden, Switzerland, and Enjyland, under the 

various synonymes given above, I cannot see the slightest 
ditlerence. 


It was in die lake trout in Bodensjbn that Sicbold first 
etected sterility, which among the genus salmo does not 
appear to be so very uncommon. Dr. Widigren has since 

conceived that the WetteriFs so-called “silfver lax” is no 

other than a similar sterile form of the “ insjo forell ” {S.fnrox, 

dard.), and in every respect agrees with the “ insjo forell ” of 

Bodeuljo, which has ahvays hitlierto been considered a good 

and distinct species, and called S. Jac>(stris,Agass. The sterile 

orm of insjo forell ” may bo knoivn by the smarter shape 

ot its body, by the indented tail fin, by the paler body colour 

(the young are steel blue), a lesser number of spots on the 

body, and, for the rest, by a general appearance which strongly 

leminds us of the sea salmon, from \vhich it only differs 

by the row of strong teeth along the whole vomer. 

The flesh of our Wenerns lax is neither so rich or so 

red coloured as that of the sea salmon. They take a bait 

freely, but I never knew one rise to the fly, although they 
may do so. 


93. Salmo salar, Yar. Lacustris^ Hard. Silfver Lax.-*^ 
This second species or form of Scandinavian lake trout 
or salmon (for it is clearly a salmon, and not a trout, like the 
last), was very common in the Wener, especially in the 
River Klar, where we call it the Degeforss lax, on account 
of their being captured in immense numbers in the salmon 
trap at the fails of that place, a few miles up the river. 

It is a more salmon-shaped fish than the last, and is of a 
bright silvery colour, whence its name. It is a splendid fish, 
both for sport and the table ; will rise as readily at the fly 
as a bait; and although not quite so red, the flesh is very 
little inferior to that of the sea salmon. In fact, in appear¬ 
ance it precisely resembles the salmon trout; and in form, 
colour, or general appearance, I could never detect any 
difierence between the sea salmon trout, this silfver lax of 

34 
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the AVener and the large trout which we used to catch in 
the Tarra river, up in Quicldock, Lapland, called there the 
“ bortiu<^” especially when fresh killed. Now, these » hort- 
ino- ” oi^’horsting,” are considered by AAddigren to be the 8. 
fewx; and he, moreover, adds that he can see no difference 
between S. crioyi and old examples of S. trutta. Be 
these Lapland fish, however, what they may, it is Certain 
that they must be confined all their lives to these Quickiock 
waters, for they never can ascend and descend the falls in 
the Lulea River, to get to and from the sea. I had only 
one season’s experience in the Quickiock waters, and I cer¬ 
tainly considered these “bbrting” as identical with our 
AVenerns silfver lax y I only saw one or two, which I 
fancied more resembled our var lax taken there, and they 
were small, and might have been even large 8 . fario. But 
I fancy they had both forms of these fish in the Quickiock 

waters. 

There are even now doubts whether this fish is iden¬ 
tical with any other European salmon or trout. Dr, G^iinther, 
to whom I sent specimens both of this and S. microps, 
considered them distinct species; and he fm^ther oh- 
served that our/S. salar (lax) agrees with the “ silberlachs” 
of Lake Constance, in the shape and length of the pectorals; 
but the whole form of the head and body of the latter are so 
peculiarly elongate, that I cannot hesitate to consider them 

as distinct. 

Hardin has well described the peculiarities of this fish in 
the following diagnosis Eyes large; upper maxillary 
bone scarcely reaches to the hinder edge of the eye; scales 
lying in regular transverse rows ; their outer division is alto¬ 
gether silvered over, and their shape nearly ihomboidical; 
spots few, generally cruciform, almost invariably placed 
above the lateral lino and on the gill cover; tail seini-lunate 
or cloven, with pointed lobes.This species, he adds, 

so much resembles the sea salmon, that wo can easily sup¬ 
pose it to bo a form of that fish, which, on account of its 
lono* confinement in salt water, novel' attains the size of those 

that inliabit tho sea/' 
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for. When spoakino- of 

tlie F inland salmon, he .says :_ i o 

Bn with a form of sea salmon wliich 

inhabit the Wenor T 

that this Ladoo,asihnlf i r’r r T '^o’^vinced 

fin«rl f c-° , thstiuct si3ecie.s, but a con¬ 

ned form of the sea salmon, its character chano-cd by 

thousands of years’ residence in fresh water. I in-opose 
lame f° . ? under the 

110,niG Oi f) lit tec TcJict((, 

”1 Finland differs at the 
glance from the common trntta salar, Sieb. (8. salar 

.), on account of tho smaller size and the different distri¬ 
bution of the black spots on the body. Tndta salar has in 
geneml few spots, and these mostly placed above the 
ateral hne, whereas in the triilta relicta the spots on the 
iront part of the body extend below the lateral line, and are 
spread pretty thickly in front of the pectorals behind the gill 

onT/^’ •* ^ rehcAa seldom reaches a weight of more than 
--U lb. ; its general size apj^ears to be 10 to 12 lb. They 

shed the teeth on the vomer much sooner than the sea 
sa mon. In all which I have examined, even amono- the 
smaller ones which only iveighed 4 to G lb., I could 
detect no sign of a row of teeth remaining on tho back 
part of the vomer, whereas in the 8. salar 1 have often 
ound them remaining in a specimen of 8 lb. In the T. 
relicta three or lour teeth always sit in a cross row in front 
of the vomer. The male of the sea salmon has always in the 
spaAvnmg season a large crook on the under jaw, but in the 
md. of Irutla ,-dicta tiio i, „f,oo 

ceptible. 

Ibe ro6 cones in fyiittci velictci are much, smaller than 

those of the sea salmon_, and apjiear to hatch some weeks 
earlier. 

There seems a mystery as to the spawning* habits of the 
Wenerns silfver lax. Mr. Lloyd remarks: What became of 
them in the spawning season was always a mystery to us^ 
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, j.- « \t either held its ^lek^ in the 

doops XwS is !•»» psotoble, lb«t it crossed tire Wener, 
.„d »;cc,ded sees of its tritatories. It was alw.j, „ be 
hio-liesfc possible condition, even m tie early part of tie 
spriinr at viici time tie adult S. m^rops iad only par- 

tially^rccovercd from tie effects of spawning.” 

Hardin also remarks ; “ It is commonly supposed tiat 

salmon ascend rivers and tieir falls for tie sake of spawning, 

but tills is certainly not tie case witi our Wener salmon. 

In tlic beginning of Hovember I iave received tiese fish of 

both sexcl wiici iave been taken ‘ under lek ’ (in the act 

of spawning) right out in tie lake ; but I could never find 

the least proof that they deposited tieir roe up tie river. 

Their annual migrations up tie Klar (which are at tieir 

height about Midsummer, when some thousands are taken 

at Carlstad) must be for some other purpose than that of 


spawning.^^ 

The “ Wetterns lax/^ which 1 have received from Dr. 
WidigTcn, is very like the Wener’s fish, which I call the 
S. mkrop’s, and certainly belongs, like tiat fish, to tie divi¬ 
sion Tnifta, yet, nevertheless, appears to me to be a dis- 


tinct form. 

Tie shape of tie scales is one of tie best distinguishing 
marks between the divisions of this family. In tie salmon 
tic scales are round, and ratior broader than they are long; 
but in the trout, on tie contrary, they are more oblong, and 
more horizontally placed. 

Eespcctiiig tic sterility in some of this genus, Malmgren 
makes the following interesting remark;—“Like all the 
rest of the genus in the breeding season, this species is 
covered witi a thick dark slime, and this is supposed by 
AVidi<rrcn to serve as nourishment to tie fish during this 
season. This is assumed by the fish before tie spawning 
season begins, and is retained a long time after it. Tie fish 
is then called in Lake Ladoga ‘ iarmaga loii. I could 
not make out whether tic fishermen here mean by tie name 
of ‘ walkca loin ’ anything more than such individuals ns 
have not assumed this dark spawning dress; but an old 
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fisherman told me that this walkea lohi never spaivncd. It 

would bo of the greatest interest if we could prove whether 

this walkea lohi is permanently barren^ or whether, as some 

think, it only spawns every other year. They ground this 

idea upon the fact that the sea salmon docs not sjDawn every 
year/'* 


91. Salmo pario, L. Forell. The Common Trout. D. 

Of this fish we have two distinct forms in Scandinavia. 

1. The /S.yh/'io, Cuv. Ifilck Forell. 

2 , S. punctatus^ CuY. Fjilll Forell. 

The former is clearly identical with the common trout of 
Britain and the Continent j is dispersed over the whole of 
Scandinavia; and Nilsson mentions that on the Dovre Fell, 
in Norway, he has seen them IS in. long, and they occa¬ 
sionally reach the weight of 12 lb. and upwards. In the 

south of Sweden, however, they rarely exceed G to 8 in. in 
length. 

S. "piuictcitus may always be distinguished by the little 
daik spots with which the body is thickly strewed all over. 
Is confined to the fell lakes, and can live at a g’rcater ele¬ 
vation than any other European fish, for we never find the 
ehai r in those lakes that lie above the willow I’egiou, whereas 
the Ijall trout thrives iii waters which are surrounded by 
perpetual snows. 

Malmgren makes the S.fario, or common trout, nothing 
more than a vaiaety (Yar. C.) of the 8, trntta, L,, or salmon 
trout. I do not fancy many naturalists will agree to this, 
although, doubtless, there is much truth in what he says 
respecting this fish :—Large individuals of this variety can 
be known by no certain distinguishing characters from in¬ 
dividuals of the same size of the foregoing variety (^S^. 
ferox) 

It can be no other than a large example of fario which 
Nilsson has described as 8, ferox, Jard., in his Scandina¬ 
vian Fishes,^'’ p. 415, and which was sent down from the 
Tornea river; and even Nordmann has fancied that a full- 
g*rown 8. fario, caught in the Kajana river, was 8. ferox. 
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TI1.0SO facts arc quoted only to piovc liow difficult it is to 
distinguisli tliis and S. ferox from eaci other. In the 
tront state, as Widigreu properly observes, it is impossible 
to distinguish S. trutta and S. ferox from examples of 8. 
farioo^thG same size; and it is often almost impossible to 
distinguish individuals of the different forms of the same 
size from each other, unless we know from what waters they 
were taken. How, then, can we consider them as distinct 
species? Even in the common trout {S. fario, L.), Siebold 
has detected many barren individuals. Without doubt such 

mav also be found in the north. 

It will be seen by the above description that in Scandi¬ 
navia we have, as I consider, at present three species of 
migratory salmon, and three species confined to the fresh 
waters ; for I can hardly agree with Malmgren, and consider 
the S. crioxj or bull trout, and the S. fario, L., common 
trout, as nothinR’ more than varieties of the S. trutta, L., or 

^ O 

salmon trout. I think there is much in his remarks respect¬ 
ing the identity of our large lake trouts with the sea salmon 
and the bull trout, and very probably these two fish are not 
distinct species, but only degenerated forms of the sea fish, 
changed by a long residence in fresh water. However, in 
the present state of uncertainty (for after all it is only a 
supposition that these two large lake trout are nothing more 
than forms of the salt water species),! have deemed it’best 
to consider our two lake trout or salmon as distinct species, 
and I think we may fairly erase from the list Nilsson^s 8, 
ocla and 8, trutiaJa, 

A careful study of sterility in members of this family will 
probabl}' lead to important results, and may account for many 
a curious form of salmon or trout which has hitherto puzzled 
our icth^’ologists. 

Eespecting the propagation of hybrids between the dif- 
crent species of this genus, such as between the sea salmon 
and common trout, I consider it a subject to be approached 
with great caution. Without at all denying that a hybrid 
fish can be produced as wmll as a hybrid bird, it seems so 
contrary to all natural laws that I can never believe, except 
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iu tliG most cxtrcinG casGs^ tliat two spcciGS of tli© same genus 
^vill ever breed together in a state of nature. If iisirwere 
in tlie habit of doing' so_, there would be no end to the curious 
\arietics that we should meet with in every water. Wo 
might see crosses between the perch and the ruffe^ between 
the roach and the bream, the chub and the dace, between 
the common trout and the charr_, and more especially be¬ 
tween the two forms of our ener lake trout. Yet I never 
saw a net drawn in Sweden without bcino* able at a j^lance to 

O <"D 

name every fish that came to land; and Hardings remark as 
to the lake trout in the AYener (and lie lias had opportuni¬ 
ties of examining’ thousands of these fish fresh caught in the 
Klar river), that ^^we never see any transition from one to 
the other, but can easily distinguish the two forms, even by 
the short diagnosis Avhich he has given,^" js a pretty good 
proof that hybrids between these two forms or species (c all 
them which we will) do not exist. 

SalvcUnij Nilss. Rodin gar. Cliarr. 

95. S. Alpinus, L, Lapland^s Reding*. The Charr. F. 

Is common in all the northern fell waters, more espe¬ 
cially in Lapland, and appears to be identical with S. 

of Scotland, although the Scotch charr arrive at 
maturity at a size inferior to the Swedish charr. The usual 
size of those we take in the Wermland lakes is under a foot, 
but I have seen them considerably larger, and weig hin O' 
5 lb. They appear to be as general feeders as the salmon 
and trout, for here they Avill rise at the fiy, and they will also 
greedily take dew Avorms, grubs, and even small pieces of 
fat pork. Wo principally take them in our fell lakes on 
night lines baited Avith dew worms, or in fine trammels, and 
Ave also catch a good many in the winter in holes cut through 
the ice. I believe the southern limit of the charr in Sweden 
is a small fell lake in Dalsland (about 58°), at no A^ery great 
eleAmtion above the sea, but, of course, the further north we 
travel the more plentiful, as AA^ell as hea\uer, are these fish. 
The habits of the charr are curious, and there seems even 
still to be much m 3 ’stGry attached to them. They appear to 
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become more migi-atory the further Eorth we travel. In 
Wermland they never leave the deep fell lakes to spawn, but 
come up for that purpose on to the shallow water at the sides 
and in tlie middle of Sweden. I never heard of any being 
taken in rivers. Up in Lapland and north Norway we read 
of them being frequently caught with the fly in the large 
rivers under the falls. And now another most singular fact 
has been noticed regarding the migratory habits of this fish, 
both by Professor Liljeborg, in Finland, in 1848, and later 
still, by an English salmon fisher, which is, that in the tracts 
round the North Cape they leave the rivers for the sea, like 
the sea salmon after spawning, as they have been taken on 
their return in the mouth of the rivers with sea lice on their 

bodies. 

9G. S. s.\LVELraus, Bl. Wetterns Boding. 

It is liardly yet, I believe^ decided whether this large 
charr^ which appears in Sweden to be almost peculiar to the 
lake Wetter, and is never found in the adjacent lake 
Wencr, is a distinct species, or only a larger form of the 
common charr. Dr, Gunther certainly considers it a distinct 
species, and identical with the 8. salvelinus of the Continent, 
Malmi^ren, on the contrary, considers them one and the 
same fish, and in remarking on the Ladoga charr, he says— 
Of this fish we find in the deeper waters a large and a 
small form, generally so dissimilar in colour that the fisher¬ 
men consider them as distinct species, and give them difier- 
ont names. In Ladoga they call the smaller form, which 
live in the deepest water, ^ pehuli,^ and the larger form 
^nieria/ Pehuli lives and is taken only in the very depths 
of the lake, in fifty to a hundred fathoms of water, while, on 
the contrary, ^uicria^ wanders about in shallow water, and 
is a greedy fish of pre3^ It is certain tlie}^ cannot be called 
two distinct species, and we can only suppose the pehuli to 
bo the voung nieria, but we arc in the dark as to what should 
cause the difi’erence in their colour and habits. I fancj’ that 
the younger fish, which principally lives on Crustacea, holds 
itself in the dcei'>s where these crustacca abound. Whilst 
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I was dredging in Ladoga, in 1862, I found Gammarns lori- 

caiiis and cancclloidcs living in great numbons in forty and a 

hundred fathoms of water, but not in shallow water, and 

it IS just those Crustacea that pehuli live on. The laro'o 

nieria, on the contrary, do.stroys small fish, which live tn 
shallower water. 

I can, in most respects, confirm Malmgren's statements, 
from studying the habits of the charr in our Wermland 
lakes. I have seen the common charr of 4 or 5 lb. taken 
in Wermland frequently, and the largest I ever saw we took 
in a Lap lake at Quickiock. This was a male fish, in splendid 
condition, 2 ft. 2 in. long, weight G-; lb., caught on June 
20th; but I have heard of charr weighing 9 lb., taken from 
our ^Verniland lakes, and this on reliable authority. 

In his list of European charrs, Dr. Gunther, in his 
diagnosis of 8. salvelinus, says (A), The length of the 
pectoral fin in the mature fish less than one half of the dis¬ 
tance between the roots of the pectoral and ventral fins 
lateral line 190 ; lower parts red. 


Of the 8. Alpinits he says (B), The length of the pec¬ 
toral fin in the mature fish more than or equal to one half of 
the distance between the roots of the pectoral and anal fins 
lateral line 195—200. And in his description of/S. salvelimis, 
L., Nilss., he notices a large male specimen from our Lake 
AVetter. He further remarks, The length of the head in 
8, salveUnus exceeds the height of the body; the eye is 
smallei than in 8* Aljpj and althoug'h the number of 
scales in both fish is the same in specimens of a correspond¬ 
ing age and size, the pectorals in salvelimis are much lono-er 
the maxillary is less developed,'’^ etc. 

Opinions are much divided as to whether this 8. sal- 


velinus is a distinct species, or only a form of the common 
charr. All I can say is that I have examined specimens of 
both these fish together, and when they are of the same size 
I have been unable to detect much difference. Malmcrren 
decidedly says that they are the same fish, and Nilsson only 
gives it as a form, not a variety, although at present I think 
it safest to retain it as a distinct species. NilssoAs diag- 
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nosis of this S. saJvelinus, or “Wetterns roding,” is: “nose 
more pointed j head longer ; fins longer, and colour not so 
dark as in the common charrd’ This form or variety is, I 
believe, only found in two Swedish lakes, the Wetter, and 
in the south of the Sommen. It grows to a large size, often 
to 12 lb., sometimes to 15 lb. (but I never saw one nearly so 
large, and I do not consider the size as hamng anything to 
do°with determining the species, because I am certain in 
many Scandinavian lakes the common chair runs to 10 or 
12 lb.). Even of this S. salvcUmts there appear to be two 
forms—the one they call the “ livree coding,” which, accord- 
ino- to Nilsson, never goes out of the lake into rivers which 
fail into it (by this it would appear that the other form is 
partially migratory) ; spawns throughout the whole of Oc¬ 
tober on a stou}^ or sandj"^ bottom, in a depth of about a 
fathom. The flesh of this “Ihree roding” is red, fat, and well 
tasted. The other form, which they call the “ blank rodin- 


gen,” spawns at the same time, but always on a muddy or 
clayey bottom, in thirty to forty fathoms. This is smaller 
than the other, and the flesh is white and poor. 

The fin rav formula in the 8. salcelinus, carefully reckoned 
ill many species^ was as follows : D. 13 ; P. 13 ; Y. 9 ; A. 
12; C, 19—8,7; scales on tlie lateral line, according to 
Nilsson, arc 120. This does not at all agree with Di\ 


Gunther. 

Nil sson ii’ives ns two other yarieties of the charr, S. 
carlonarias^ Strom, and S, ruiUn^, Nilss, both peculiar to 
some lakes in south-west Norway, Avhich are, however, 
clearly nothino' more than varieties in colour of the common 
charr, /S. aJpUiuSy L. 


Gen. Osmervs, Art. 


This genus is distinguished by the transparent body 
(having a peculiar cucumber like scent) ; thin scales; large 
eye ; projecting lower jaw, and adipose fin placed over 
the front division of the anal fin ; small fish, rarely exceeding 


one foot in length ; habits like the salmon, but in Scandinavia 
tliey principally live in fi’csb water dimng tbc whole year. 
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Larp 


A.— Osmerris, 


ge canmo teeth in front of the vomer and on the 
tongue. 

07. OSMERUS Epeklanus, L. Slom; Nors. The Smelt. D. F. 
'in rays: D. 10—12 ; 1 M 1 _ 12 ; adipose fin higher 

than it IS long. 

In ernilaud wo call the large smelts, slom; the 
sma 01 ones, noi.s; they are, however, decidedly the same 

8-ciiorally runs to about the length 
o » or 10 in., but I have seen a specimen 14 in. lono-. The 
nois raiely e.vceods 4 in. Both forms are met with in all 
c largo inland lakes in tho middlo of Sweden, and it is 
very doubtful whether the real smelt is found in Norway. 
V\ ith us they remain in fresh water tlmougliout the whole 
year. Nilsson says tho two forms do not appear to as¬ 
sociate, even in the spawning season. I have, however, in the 
same cast of the not, taken specimens of smelt of all sizes, 
from 3 m. and less, up to 8 and 10 in. long. I have seen 
both spawn and milt in csam 2 fies not 4 in. long. They 
spawn in the AVencr early in spring, often before the ice 
breaks up, and generally in stormy weather, and a snow storm 
at this season with a high wind is called by all the residents 
around the lake a “ nors il,"’ or smelt storm. They are 
said in the Woner occasionally to be taken on a hook, but 
such a cii cum.-tance never came under my observation. 
Colour, back greenish, sides silvery. Br. 8; D. 10 • P 8 ■ 

V. 11;A. 10 ; C. 19. 


B .—MallotuSj Cuv. 

No canine tee til. 

98. OsMEEUs Arcticus^ Fab. Lodda. F, 

Fin rajs: P. 18j D. 14; A. 22; adipose fin more 
long tban fiig’b.. 

This speciesj wliicli mucli resembles the common smelt, 
but is generally a little smaller, lias its peculiar home in tlie 
Polar sea, and has only on solitary occasions been taken 
in the soutk of Norway or tke Cattegat. Tliey live entirelj" 
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in the sea, but in May or June countless thousands come up 
on to the northern coasts of Finland to spawn, followed 
by shoals of cod and other fish, who prey upon them. The 
scent of the lodda is even stronger than that of the smelt, 
and highly attractive to the large fish of prey, on which 
account they are iu such request for bait, that in 1786, 
when the great cod fishery off Lofoden was in the hands 
of the Danes, it was forbidden to use this fish as bait because 

all could not procure it. 

Colour : on the back green, on the sides silvery white ; 
the position of the scales forming longitudinal bands along 
the sides. The Scandinavian specimens have not ex¬ 
ceeded 8 in. 

Gen. Thy mail us ^ Cuv. 

(All the species of the sahnonidce which have been 
hitherto described, are characterized by a wide gape, and 
sharp teeth. The three next genera, thyrnaUiis, coregoniis, 
and argent in a j have a very small gape, very few teeth, but 
the body on the contrary is covered with much larger 
scales). Breast armed with a band of scales, which 
stretches far beyond the pectoral fins; dorsal long and 
high. 


99. TnvMALLUS vulgaris, Cuv. Yanlig Harr. The Grey- 

liug. D. F. 

o 

Islay alwa^’s be distinguished by the long high 
dorsal fin, with 20 ravs, and the duskv longitudinal 

J m'- ' fc CD 

streaks along* the sides of the body, as well as by the 
long dorsal fin ; scales on lateral line, 90 to 92 ; scales 
large, lie in longitudinal i*ows. 


Is principall}" confined to the northern lakes and rivers, 
and although I have met with small ones in the Klar, near 
its outlet into the Wener, I never saw them taken further 


south. They spawned with us in May, in Lapland in June. 
The largest I ever saw was one I took at Quiekiock, which 
weighed above five pounds. 

Colour grey-brown; sides blueish with a silvery tinge. 
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clotted with small black spots. Br. 10; D. 21* P Ki . 

V. 10; A. 13; a 19. ^ ^ ^ 

Gen. CorcgonuSy Art. The G^vynniad, 

General appearance that of a largo herring*^ with an 
adipose, fin * teeth either altog’cthcr absent^ or very small • 
the wliolo head and gill covers totally devoid of scales; first 
dorsal short; more high than long. 

Most of this genus are partial migrants to the sea, but 
all spawn in fresh 'watei'. 

Ihis IS another class respecting’ the identity of the mem- 
beis of vhich the greatest confusion has hitherto existed. 
It IS impossible, from the variety and misapplication of the 
synoiiymes used by different authors when describing the 
diflerent species, to say which the synon^mie properly belongs 
to, and although of late many of our naturalists have 
turned their attention to this genus, much still remains to 
be done before we can even say how many different species 

g^'^nniad we have in Sw'eden. I shall refer to the 
various authors wdio have devoted much time to the study 
of this fish, and by comparing their remarks we will see if 
w^’e can throw any light upon this vexata qiiaestio. 

Beginning with Mr. Lloyd, who has had good opportuni¬ 
ties of stud 3 dng the gwynniads in the south of the Wener, 
and who w’l’ote on this subject in 1854. He first remarks 
that English naturalists assured him that not one of the 

Swedish specimens brought over by him was identical with 
those found in Great Britain. 

In his Scandinavian Adventures^^ he gives us descriptions 

and excellent figures of three different gwynniads which 

were all common in the ^Vener, and which he seems to 

consider as good and distinct sj^ecies, and these are certainly 

the commonest and best identified of the Scandinavian 
gwv^mniads. 

1. Corerjomis oxyrliynchus.Ij, Hiibb sik, Sw. Thymallus 
Latns, Bl. 

The distinguishing’ characteristics of this fish, he says, 
are the remarkable elong’ations of the upper jaw, the 
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peculiar form of tlie moutli;, tho small eye, and the high 
slioulder. 

2. Sctl^yio 'iuo.YOBiici, 331ocli. Lof Sw. 

Tlic leading cliaracfceristics of tliis fish are that the 
Icno'th of the head^ as compai'ed with the length of the 
whole fishj from the nose to the end of the fleshy portion 
of the tail, is as one to four and a half, that the length of 
the head is equal to tho depth of the side of the body 
between the dorsal and ventral fins,,, that the orbit of the 
eye is so large as to equal one-fourth of the whole length 
of the head, that the lateral portion of the in ter-maxillary 
bone is long, being equal to twice the breadth of the nose 
in front, and that the snout is deep. It appears to spawn 
in the Wener about the middle of October, or ten days to 
a fortnight earlier than the C. Oxijrhijnclius, Both attain 
a o-ood size in the Wener : 7 or 8 lb. 

O 

3. S, LavaretiiS) L. Hedge or Martensmess Sik, Sw. 

Also very common in the Wener, the leading character¬ 
istics of this fish are as follows : the length of the head, 
as compared with the whole length of the fish, from the 
nose to the end of the fleshy portion of the tail, is as one to 
six; the length of tho. head considerably less than the 
depth of the side of the body; the inter-maxillary bones 
short, the posterior edge not reaching in a vertical line to 
the anterior edge of the orbit of the eye; the eye small; 
tho snout less deep than that of the supposed S. marcena 
in specimens of equal length. 

This is the smallest of the three, rarel}’ exceeding one 
foot in length, and is said to spawn about the middle of 
November, some even in the beginning of December. 

Besides these three, he gives us the coregonus albula or 
vendace, and these are the only four species which seem 
to be known to him; but we must recollect that he is only 
referring* to the fishes of the south Wener, and does not 
appear to have studied the ictli^mlogy of Scandina^da further 
north. 

Now, Mr. Lloyd is a man whoso opinion is entitled to tho 
greatest respect, for he has not only studied the habits of 
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11 • ^ ^ ft'osli-watei- fish for many years, hut, wlien ho 

pub ished his “ Scandinavian Adventures,” he had all his spe 
mmens over in London, laid them before his friend Mr. 
Yarrell, and took his opinion; it is odd if two such men 

cou f'-i’i'ive at something-like a just conclusion. M'’ith- 

out, therefore, denying that the two now species which Imve 

ate y been added to the Scandinavian fauna, and to which 

I shall hereafter refer, are good and distinct, I for one am 

mclmed to place my faith more upon ^.Ir. Lloyd’s opinion 

m this particular than any other naturabst; and I therefore 

take it for gi-antod that these three are good and distinct 

species, and are the common Scandinavian gwymiiads which 

are found more or less dispersed over the whole face of the 
country. 

^vilssoDj in liis Sccinciinavian Fiskur^'’ (1855)_, cli^ndcs 
them as follows :— 


A. Upper maxillary projecting^ or both jaws alike. 

C, oxyrhyncliiis, L. St or sik. Of this we have two 
varieties^ very difficult to distinguisli from each other— 

(ci). (7. oxyrhyncliUfiy Bloch. hTabb sik. ISTose pointed, 

fleshy, much projecting* ^ nostrils much nearer the eye than 
the point of the nose. 

{h). 0, nnai'cenciy Bloch (?). Knubb sik. JSTose blunt, 
but still projecting beyond the gape ; nostrils right between 
the point of the nose and the eye. 


C, lavaretuSy Nilss. Prod. Gra sik. La coregone lava^ 
rety Val. 

Nilsson’s three forms or species are clearly the same as 
those described by ]\Ir. Lloyd, for both their descriptions 
agree in every main jrtoint, the only difference between the 
two being that Nilsson considers Mr. Lloyd’s luf sik as 
only a variety of the nabb sik, not a distinct species. I will 
only refer the reader to the two splendid engraviugs of these 
fish in Lloyd’s Scandinavian Adventures,” and I think he 
will agree with me that the difference in the shape of the 
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noses of tlie two fish, as well as the difference in the size of 
the eyes and shape of the upper maxillaries (if constant, and 
they without doubt are so), are quite suflS.cient of themselves 
to constitute two good and distinct species. 

Nilsson gives us a fourth species, Goj'egonus NilssoniijY^, 
(bla sik), and he also describes a second species of vendace, 
C. 7 cimha, L. (sik wimma) ; but of these two fish more here¬ 
after. 

Dr. Widigren, who has lately published a treatise on the 
ScandinaAdan salraomdce, says—Of the Swedish coregoni, 
which have the upper jaw longer than the under, we can 
discover three which have different forms at all ages, and 
which, even in the same water, hold themselves distinct from 
each other; and these we must consider distinct species, 
viz. : 

C. oxgrJnfnchKS, L. Head small, thin, and pointed. 
Called in the "Wener niibb sik, fit sik; Wetter, asp. 

Tlie rarest of all in Sweden. I only knoAV of three cer¬ 
tain localities—the Baltic, the Wetter, and the Wener. 

C. frra, Jar. Knubb sik, Nilss. C. Maraina^ Bl. Lof 
sik. (^Vener). 

^^Nose, as it were, cut off square. According to my ex¬ 
perience, is found in all the three above-mentioned lakes, 
and, by all accounts, it is the species which in Lapland is 
called the stor sik. 

C. lavarctiiSj L. The Powan, Yarr. Sw., Sik gra sik. 
Is the connnonest and widest spread of all the Swedish 
gwyniiiads.^^ 


B.—Jaws even. 

C. Nllsoiiii, Yal. Is, next to the following, the smallest 
of all the genus. Specimens of 140 mm. long, which I took 
in Saggat Trask, up at Quickiock, in June, had already such 
large roe that they would doubtless have spawned in the 
following autumn, 

O 

The most characteristic mark of distinction in this species 
is the Ibrm ol tlie head and nose. On account of the flat 
lorchead, and the shape ot the uiii..er jaw, it I'ather resembles 
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1 • f^iiBcnsions it conies nearest to the fol 

o,>,ng species, from „l,icl., Levever, it can casil, be 

smaller tlaaui C. ierjal^t 

the l^reacltli of 

. 1 ' iT? its lioiglifc. Nose aud fore- 

liOtid bioad^ Imttlic nose in frmif r»riiies * in 

}os laigo, equal to about onc-tliird of the length of the 
cad, body form more round and even than in any other of 
ui gnynniads. The upiier maxillary extends to the front 
edge of the eye, which lies more than ono eye diameter from 
tbe point of the nose. The dorsal is higher in proportion 
lan in any other Scandinavian species. D. 14 • P ] 5 . 

. 11; A. IG; C. If); scales on lateral lino 92.' Colour 

above dark soot brown, with a very slight silvery tinge; 
belly and sides reddish, silvery. 

Is the rarest, as well as the least of all the species. 

Ihc argest I have seen have not exceeded 200 mm in 
length. 

He gives very fair reasons why this fish differs from the 

joung of any other Scandinavian sik, and says that from the 

form of the upper maxillary it appears to como nearest to 

O. i oLlan, Thompson, but in this latter the eye is much 
smaller than in the C. viegalojps, 

I shall now quote a few extracts from MahnoTen’s 
of Finland (1863), in which he remarks— 

^^Till now the coregoni have been but little known 
Professor Nilsson has to one species joined at least three 
good species : G. oxgrhynchus, L. ^ C. Iwvaretus, L.; and 

G,fera, Widigren (not Jurino) ; and has taken as a distinct 
species the young of the true 0. lavaretus, LJ’ 
j^s Finnish species he g*ives us— 

1. C. lavnretus, L., Kroyer, Nilss. Siiki, Fin. G. oxyr- 
/lynchtis, v. B. Kuubb sik, Nilss., p. 433. The Powan. 

G. cepedei, Parn., Yarr., “ British Pishes,’-’ i. p. 314. 

This is the commonest species in Finland. Is met with 
in great quantities both in the gulfs of Bothnia and Finland, 
from whence they come uji the rivers to spawn. _ General 
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weiglit 1 to 3 lb. AVo see by liis synonymes that ho consi¬ 
ders this Finland fish as identical with the British powan. 

In the south of the Baltic it appears that this species 
answers to the German schnapel/^ which is the true 
C, oxyrhynclniSj L. This last-named species is met with also 
in the lakes AVener and Wetter^ in Sweden, on the 
Swedish shores of the Baltic, and probably also on the 
south-west coast of Finland. 

He describes this latter under the synonymes of— C, 
oxyrJiyncJtus, 1j, ; S. lavarctus (der Schnepel), Bloch.; G, 
oxyrhynclms, VaL, Kroyer, Siebold, and Widigren. 

2. C. marama, Bloch., not Nilsson, Walkea suki, (7. 
fera, ’AVidigren. 

Common in Ladoga. General size 5 to 10 lb. His 
description exactly agrees with Mr. Lloyd^s, and he, more¬ 
over, says that he fancies this is the true Lapland gwynniad. 

3. C. Widigreni, AValamka suki. 0. fera^ Widigren 
nec Jurine. 

Is met wfith in the deepest parts of the north of Lake 
Ladoga, and is taken during the spawning season in fifty to one 
hundred fathoms. Dr. Widigren has* had the goodness to 
send me a specimen of his 0. fera from the AYetter, and 
after a careful examination, I can safely identify his C. fera 
with my C, Wuligreniy from Ladoga. But I am obliged to 
give this a new name, because AYidigren^s 0. fm'a not only 
includes this species, but also the foregoing, 0. marcenay Bl. 
Moreover, the name is wrong’,because Jurine’s G, ferayivova 
Bodensjon, has, according to Eapp^s description, a shorter 
and higher head and shorter fins. From all this 0. /era, 
from Bodensjon, appears to come much nearer our 0. 
marctna, Bl., than our C. Widigi'cniy which is identical ^vith 
C. TF/(?/^re?u‘, from the AYetter. Siebold fancies that 
G, ferny Jurine, is a local form of 0. marconay Bl. 

4. C, Nilsoniiy Val. Is also met wfith in Ladoga, and in 
this lake all tho Finland species of gwynniad live together. 

5. (7. albulay Nilss. Li the Ladoga attains a length of 
12 to 14 in. 

Ho adds that two' other species or forms of vendaco are 
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met with on the coasts near Archangel-tho one called by 
usbians nelma/’ which appears to bo identical with 
.'lie mu all.; the other taken by Liljeborg, and by him 
supposed to be C. chipeoides, Pall. 

natmllirt^^'^ tliorcfoio appear that now our modern Swedish 
tiual.sts suppose that wo have five distinct species of 

fc,%^nuiad in Scandinavia, besides the “ sik loja/’ and 

without entering into the question as to whether this new 

in'cIuZ'^^* if f species or not, it ivill bo best to 

f . 1*1 le list as a species, and leave it for a matter of 

luture investigation. 

specie'l^^ldr-^^” ^^scribed to be good and distinct 


100. c. OXYRHYNCHUS, L. ISTabb Sik. D. 

101. C. ]Mar.rxa, Bl. LofSik. P. 

102. C. Lavaeetus, Nilss. Gra Sik. D. F. 

Bor diagnoses of these refer to the introductory remarks. 
Certainly these thi-ee are the common species of gwyn- 
mad peculiar to Scandinavia. 


103. C. Nilsonii, Val. Bla Sib. F. 

Is a small species, rarely exceeding 11 in. in length; 

head small, pointed ; eyes large; the point of the nose 

nattened, double as broad as it is high; both jaws 

nearly of an equal length; inter-maxillaiy bone bent 

on the front edge, and projecting beyond the tubercles 

ot the nose; ventrals without any axillaiy scales- 

scales on the lateral hue, 55 to 87; colour dark browii 

s ^ftmg into steel blue (whence its Swedish name of 

bla sik), gradually assuming a silveiy tint on the sides; 

below white not silvery; dorsal and caudal brown-grey; 

under fins white; the ventral and anal with blackish 

points; the body lancet-shaped. A. 14,15; P. 14 

or lo; V. 12; A. 15; tail deeply cloven. (This is 
Nilsson’s description.) 

Nilsson remarks that this species ought to be carefully 
compared with two British species of gwynniad. 

Is principally found in Ringsjo,” a lake in the south 
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of Swodcn^ wliGro it rGmains nil tliG year. Zt is also pro¬ 
bably a native of otlicr Scandinavian lakes^ for Valenciennes 
has even obtained specimens from Norway. 

They spawn in November, and the spawning season 

lasts till the middle of January. 

Of Widigren's C, fera, Jur., Malmgren appears to make 
a new species, which he calls C* 'Widi^vcuiy C. J'cvciy Wid,^ 
and he says : From G. maremay which it otherwise much 
resembles, this species differs on account of its longer 
head, its more slender form of body, and the different 
shape of the nose, its smaller size, and later spawning 
season (end of November and December). The head, as 
well as the bod}^, is more lengthy in proportion, but not so 
spool shaped as in G. JavaretuSy but reaches its greater 
height at the back of the head ; the nose, seen from the 
side, appears triangular; scales on the lateral Kne 90; usual 


size 1 to 3 Ib.^’ 

He refers to G. /cm, Wid. (nee Jurine), Wid. 1862, Fab. 


18, p. 64. 

Now there seems some discrepancy here. I have before 
me WidigreiFs Bidrag till kiinnedom om Sveriges Sal- 
monider,^^ in the Ofversigt of Kong vet Akad, Forhand 
for February 1862, and here he certainly notices only the 
five species which I have mentioned above, nor can I see 
any thing in his description there w^hich leads me to sup¬ 
pose that the fish which he describes as C. fera, Jur., and 
to which he gives the synonyme of G. Marcenay Bh, and the 
vSwedish name of knubb sik,^’ is meant by him to be con¬ 
sidered as a new species, or anything more than the G, 
mara>nay Bloch, as described by Mr. Lloyd; for he gives 
it the Wener name of the “liif sik^^ as well as knubb sik,^^ 
and except as regards the spa^vning season, both their de¬ 
scriptions of this fish seem to agree, especially as regards 
the eye, one of Mr. Lloyd’s chief maihs of distinction. So 
whatever they may consider in Finland, I think no natura¬ 


list here wislies to make (7./’era, as described by Widi 
a new species, or anjdhing more than the common ^Hof 
of the A\' ener. 


gren, 

sik,” 
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to tirr.irSotf't'iw?''''"""''v »ii«ai=e 

tinctinn W T • specific mark of clis- 

TinU • .’ P - 1 ^ idigrou m his above quoted description .savs 

f f i*^°Asr ' ^ smaller size. According to Lloyd^ the lof sik 

f t?8 lb. 

dilTe^^ interminable question of the identity of the 
lent species of tialmonidcc, it appears that tlm ‘ ' 
generation of naturalists are now all at • “ 

settln if P • ■ going to 

sellb ,t bj at eoaelo^Jon, „bicb tl.o naturalists 

’’t if “r:!"" !■“' “■ «““>)' ■»'»- 

will be' inf British icthyologists, at least. 

Quoted o fl 1 “ I 

quoted on tins subject. 

104. C. Megalops, Wid. N. Sp. 

See my preceding remarks on this new species. 

It wo acknowledge this as a good species and M,i 
gren s conjecture that Widigren’s G. /erj whic^he (au! m" 
gpen) includes in the list of Finland gwynniads as c' 

IFidiyraiu, turns out correct, wo shall hrvZsLrspecils of 
fSrtf"^ distinct 

esc«3a,valy .UHicalt, especially ,be younJe;' A 

ainallc.- examples of tt„ lamily, i„ jecide tvbicb is o'specios 

and wbicli a mere form or variety. ^ 

Under jaw projecting*. 

105. COEEGONUS WIMBA, Nilss. Sik Wimma. 

Wimma, 

Body undersized j its height greater than the leno-th 
of the head, which is as one to six of the length of the 
body; upper maxillary broad, and ends under the front 
edge of the pupil of the eye; scales on the lateral line 

about eighty; usual length 9 to 10 in.; colour above 

dark green, tmged with blue; sides silvery; opercle 
yellowisii; fins small. D. 12; P. 16; Y. 12; A. 15 

1 here is a question whether this is a distinct species or 


o 

Anims 
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only a variety of tlie C. alhida, or vendace. Be this as it 
may^ it seems as yet only to have been met ■with in one place 
in Scandinavia^ the lake Anim^ in Dalsland, where Linnaeus 
first discovered it^ and where the fishermen distinguish it 
from the common vendace by its brighter scales, its smaller 
e 3 ’es, and different form of mouth. They never appear 
to migrate, but always keep in deep water, and never 
approach the shore. They spawn in the end of October, 
and the spawning season lasts two months. 

lOG. CoKEGONUS ALBULA, Yal, Sik Loja. The Yendace. P. 

Body lengthened, round, compressed at the sides; its 
height less than the length of the head, which is as one 
to five of the whole body length; usual length 5 to 6 
in,; colour and fin ray formula as in the last. 

Is met with in most of the lakes in the middle of Norway 
and Sweden, and goes far up into Lapland. In our midland 
lakes they spawn about November and December. 

Gen. Argentina, Art. 

Aluch rcsembhng the smelt in appearance, but the posi¬ 
tion of the dorsal fin before the ventrals will at once distin¬ 
guish this genus. Live only in the sea, and except, as 
3 'oung fish, never approach the coasts. 

107. Argentina silus, Nilss. Storre Silfver Bisk, Sw, 

Gull Lax. Las Sil, Norw. 

About IS in. long*; sides of the body in the yoimg 
fish silvery wliite, in the older ones yellowish; scales 
broad, sharply serrated at the hinder edge. Fin rays: 
D, 11; P. 17; A. 14—15; vertebree Go; eye very 
large, equal to one-third of the length of the head. 

Is found on the western coast of Norway, especially off 
Bergen, where the}' occasionally attain a length of two feet; 
in summer they live at the depth of eighty to a hundred 
fathoms, in company with the schastes. 

The spawning season is not precisely known, but is pro- 
l)ably either in autumn or spring. May be considered a rare 
fish. 
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108. Argentina Hebeidica, Yarr. Mindi-o Silfver Fisk 

The Hebridal Argentine. 

Karely exceeds 7 in. j tlio body more leugtliened 
than the last; the head and eye smaller. Fin rays : P. 

lb 14; A. 12 13; vertebra3 52 ; colour silvery^ tino'ed 

with bro^TO, ^ 

Has as yet only been caught in one iilaco off the Scan- 

dma^uan coast, in Christiania Fjord, where it is taken 

not unfrequently at a depth of twelve to fifteen fathoms, 

and IS known by the name of “ stromsffdhas a cucumber 

scent, like the smelt. It is not known when they spawn, 

but a specimen of eight inches, taken in Juno, was full 
of roe. 


Gen. Scoiielusy Cuv. 

Small sea fish, something in the shape of the minnow, 
but the under jaw is very projecting, the eye very large, and 
they may always be known by the row of silvery sj^ots along 
the sides and belly ; the adipose fin is scarcely perceptible, 
being nothing more than a long low skin lobe over the 
hinder division of the anal fin ; silvery scales, laro:c, roimd 

thin, and easily peel off. 


109. ScoPELUs BOEEALIS, Nilss. Nordisk Prick Fisk. The 

Pearl Side. 

Length about 3 in. Is rare in these seas, but is 
occasionally taken in the Cattegat and ofl*the west coast 
of hn'orway; pectorals under the edge of the subopercle ; 
between the ventrals and gills a row of twelve s]:)ots; 
head much shorter than the greatest height of the body. 
Fin rays as in the last. 


110. ScoPELUS GLACIALIS, Eeinh. Strom's Prick Fisk. 

Described by Strom as ^‘^en liden rar fisk." Head no 
longer than the greatest height of body; ventrals exactly 
half way between the point of the nose and the end of 
the anal fin; between them and the gills a row of five 
spots; pectorals behind the posterior edge of the 
opercle; length 24- to 3^V in.; colour greenish brown; 
sides silvery. D. 10; A. 17; P. 15 ; V. 8. 
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On tlie Scandinavian coast only one specimen of tliis 
little fisli (whicli evidently belongs to tbe Nortb Greenland 
seas) bas been taken^ and this was many years since^ off the 
strand, in Sondmor, est Norway. 


Gen. SteriiO'ptijx, Herrm. 

Body compressed, high, scaleless, silvery, with a thin, 
bony keel along the abdomen, and a shorter one on the 
l^ack; mouth large; preopercle with one spine; one short 
dorsal, and behind that a rudimentary adipose fin, as in the 
last genus ; anal long; tail deeply cloven. 


111. Sternopttx OLFEESir, Cuv, Offers Platt Fisk. 

A double row of four spots under the root of the tail 
fin, and twelve along the side of the abdominal keel. A 
rare tropical fish, generally about 2 in. long; colour 
along the back dark, for the rest the whole colour 
appears to be silvery, Br. 9; D. 9 ; P. 10; V. 6 • A 
12; C. 19. 


Two si^ccimens have been taken on the coast of West 
Norway, probably brought up there by the guff stream. 
j\Iany rarities are carried to far distant coasts from the land 
to which they belong, thi’ough the agency of this gulf 
stream. For instance, the seeds of the American Mimosa 
ScnndcnSj DoUclios tirensj etc., are frequently taken off the 


coast of Heligoland. 

And hero I will quote an excellent remark of Professor 
Bclbs, in his work on British reptiles :— 

“ The single, and i>urely accidental, occurrence of a bird 
or of a fish within the range of our guns, or of our nets, has 
always been deemed sufiicient warrant to constitute the wan¬ 
derer finr game to our native fininists. It may, perhaps, be 
doubted whether the important and interesting subject of 
the geographical distribution of animals can receive much 


illustration from thus swelling the catalogue of local species 
by the addition of such as owe their place in oimfimna rather 
to tho caprice of the winds or the waves, to the \-iolence of a 
storm, or tho temptation of an unusual chase after their food. 
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y ^^nd voluntaiy mio'ivation • nor fir fi 

appear any verv suffipi'n.nf r tloes there 

+1 . ® I’cason for distiiio-uislihio' 

those species of IWvflo r -, <oUibniiig between 

coasts hv t) • example, which are driven to our 

coasts by the immediate foreo r.f ^ 

which are brouohf- fir> +i empest, and tiiose 

ram. 5 .—Clupeid;e, 

Rather resemble many of the famllv r,f fi ■ •, 

sl.ape .ml appearance, birt overv inemL of fj,a '° 

co,..id„,„b|y ,„„,e brancblostogL cava, nlfc7‘7 C? 

one species as many as fourteen • l ‘ ^ - eighu, 

-ales on the MacgCLw: socc'tr/""'"^''’’ •'*» 

and tbin i bns small; one slnole J„ 

diractly undo,, if. All live in 5,e ^7 ' 

A. Under jaw projecting, 

(jen. Cyluj^Qcty Zi. 

Body without spots; mouth small, directed n^n i 

1 be p„„i„n tbe ventrals, close to b. de^A ^rt 

this family. “ between the members of 

112. CLOPM^aanEnons, L. V.„lig sa,. 

Ventrals placed under the middle or foremost tb.Vvl 

stTd n-' 7^ ■'••I nTLe g 

“a in. •« >« “Ja- Lenglb 

Several different forms of herrings are taken off fl 
coasts, 3ybicb are named after the localities and tbe seasons 
o the y ear m which they are taken. The laro-cst and Em 

T coast; the smallest aro 

e Baltic, and one form, called the strdmmiuo- never 
exceeds 8 m. in length. 

They come on to these coasts to spawn at very different 
seasons of tbe jear. Tbe large No Jegian trilS traL“ 

iD 
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beoin to approach the coast in January^ and leave in April; 
but tlie form wHcb they call the summer herring comes on 
to the coast in July or August, and spawns about October, 
and the small form in the Baltic spawns in May and June; 
up the Bothnia, at Umea, the stromming spawn in the 

middle of Jnly. 

The herring fishery on the Swedish coasts is now very 
inconsiderable, as compared to what it formerly was. 


113. Clupea sprattus, L. Sharp Sill. The Sprat. D. F. 

Dorsal placed farther back than in the herring; the 
ventrals beneath its hinder division; keel of the abdomen 
deeply serrated ; length 5 to 6 in.; anal fin with 20 rays. 

There are two forms of sprat which, Nilsson observes, 
mif^ht well be taken for two distinct species—the one a 
northerly form, body smaller and more elongated, with the 
head longer than the greatest height of the body ; from 
the coasts of Stockholm and Norway. The other is more 
broad, with a shorter head, which is not equal to the greatest 
body height. From the Sound and coast of Scania. Is met 
\nili (never in such lai^ge shoals as the herring) aU round 
these shores, from the north of the Baltic in the east to north 
of Bergen on the west. 

Spavms principally about Michaelmas. The most are 
taken off the Norwegian coast in October. It is of this fish 
that the far-famed Norwegian anchovies are made. Accord¬ 
ing to Sundevall, they spawn ofl; the Stockholm coast in 

J uly. 

114. Clupea pilchaedus, B1. Sardin (eller) Pilchard. The 

Pilchard. 

No teeth, as in the heiTing or sprat; dorsal exactly 
in the centre of gravity, with the ventrals placed under 
its middle; two oblong patches of scales on the sides 
of the tail fin; anal fin with 18 rays; keel of the 
abdomen not so sharp as in the herring, which in general 
appearance it much resembles, but the body is thicker 
and rounder; length 9 to 10 in.; scales very large, 
7 to 8 in one transverse row. 
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take“ ffr/SSToS: *» '■»'> '=“■> 

the south of S>vo.teu ™, t;. 7 “ .“T “ “ 

10 in. long. “ “f ™'J; abont 

It is this species that forms the sardinpta nP 

.ua the „..i.cip.l l»it „, 0<1 to tah -0 1“““; 

Brittany zs salted codlisli roe from Lofoden. 

1 ^ 611 , ylloscij Cuv, 

miaSo'.'Tm i° i‘'“ ' “■’P®'' i" “»•«''«<> “ tbc 

IS In +1 ' “ O'io trfinsverso row; length 14 to 

oLZ' resembling, the pdehard than an; 


Stam Sill. The Twaite 


115. Aiosa finta, Cuv. Vanlio- 

Shad. D. 

Is raie, piineipally taken in the Cattegat and Sound 
now and then in the south of the Baltic, bnt°nev"L n^’ 

B.—Upper jaw projecting. 

Gen. EngranUs, Cuv. 

Body elongated; mouth large; gape extending far be- 
yon the back of the eye; branchiostegous rays 12 to 14. 

116. Engraulis vulgaris, Ndss. Ansjovis. The Anchovy. 

Body without spots, with a silveiy gland; teeth very 
line; ventrals placed in front of the dorsal fin; an 
oblong scale on each side of the tail; length 6 to V in 
Is very rare in these seas, and only foimd on the west 
from Xullen to a little way up the Norwegian coast. 

Division 2.—Thokacici. 

Ventrals placed a little before or immediately beneath 
the pectorals. 

Fam. 1.—GADiDiE. 

I 

Body of the usual form of fish well proportioned or 
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lengtliened; scales in all^ except about three genera_, soft, 
small, and weak ; mouth large, full of sharp teeth; gill 
openings large, with seven rays. 

Are all (with the exception of the burbot) sea-fish, and 
usually live in shoals. 


COD-FISH. 

1. Ventrals placed in front of the pectorals. 

A.—Three dorsal and two anal fins. 

Gen. Gadus, L. 

Crista sagittahs upright and single; three dorsal and 
two anal fins, covered with small scales; caudal distinct. 

a. Upper jaw projecting. 

(1), With one barbule under the chin. 

117. Gadus MOERHUA, L. (old fish) ; G. CALLARIAS, L. (younger 

fish). Torsk. The Common Cod. D. F. 

The northern cod differ so much in colour, that on these 
coasts we have four difierent forms, all known to the fisher¬ 
men by different names— 

1. Gra Torsk (Grey Cod). This is the most common. 
Colour white-grey or grey. 

2. Griis Torsk (G rass Cod). Greenish oroHve-coloured, 

3. Berg Torsk (Rock Cod). Reddish, with red fins, 

4. Svart Torsk (Black Cod). Black or blackish. 

In all, however, the lateral line is white. 

]\Ii\ Couch inclines to the opinion that G, callarias, 
L., is a distinct species, and figures it as ^^The Dorse.^^ 
D, 13 +18 d" 19; A. 19+ 17. 

This is the commonest of the genus, and is met with on 
all the Scandinavian coasts. On the southern coast they 
spawn about April. The cod here runs to a large size, 2 to 
4 ft. ; body patched and spotted idl over with minute dark 
spots; anal opening under the front edge of the middle 
dorsal; eye^ much smaller than the distance between them 
and the tip of the nose. 
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Glys Torsk. The Power, or poor. 


Torsk. The Bib Pout. D. 

familjf by tholZhTl i 

the lono-fh of +1 “O'’o Ginn 

of whict CO, ° '''' ' ^°“8’ fir.st 

Is rare in S line with the first dorsal. 

■ 7 ^ candinavia^, and scarcely ever exceeds a fnnf 

m length. D. 12+ 20 + 30- A oo+ on nn V 

lino Iq IJo 7 -rou , A. 20 + 20. The lateral 

tbo pecto;aL;Ts^7ftl^^^ 

. 0 . 1.0 S”:-:?:;;,: r! 

119. G. mindtus, L. 

Cod. D. 

to 10 h, ‘^-^ceoding. 8 

it otlip2"- *^i gkauco from tho last, which 

an7 b^r by tho shorter hrst^dorsal 

be+othei.f position, which is entirely 

. , . 1 St anal. Is never met with in tho Baltic 

laio in t o Sound, £md not common anywhere in those 
seas, a oiigh it is found, I believe, all through the 

BcTcon \ "T Gothenburg, and as far up as 

o • Anal opening under the liinder edge of tho 

bctlotuT] ' 7 ? than tho distance 

+lori. ^1+ Tl 13+21 

120. G roLEPiNus, L. Kolja. The Haddock. D. P. 

Hay always be known by the white colour, the black 

a oia mo, and tho largo black spot under the first 

xrifc ® common in the Cattegat, Sound, and 

•o “P Tromsoe, but never in the 

altic. Usual length here 12 in. to IG in., but they are 

occasionally taken as large as 2 ft. Anus placed under 

the front edge of tho middle dorsal fin. D. 15 + 22 

+ 21 j A. 25 + 22. 

(2). With no barbule under the chin. 

121. G. MERLANGus, L. Hvitling. The Whiting. D. 

Is known by its silvery colom-, and the black spot over 
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tlie root of tlie pectoral. Usual sizeliere 8 in. to 12 in., 
but tbey bave been taken up to 18 in. and 20 in.; anus 
under tlie middle of first dorsal. Is met witb. on aU 
tbese coasts, from tbe soutb of tbe Baltic to far witbin 
tbe Polar circle. They never bere, appear to flock 
togetber in large skoals, even in tbe spawning season, 
nor do tlicy wander mucb, but remain tbrougbout tbe 
year about tbe spots where they were born. D. 14 4 - 21 
+ 20 y -A-. 34 23. 

h. Under jaw projecting. 

( 1 ). Witb no barbule under tbe cbin. 

122. G. pousTAsso, Biss, j G. melanostomus, Uilss. Bobnule 

Hvitling. Coucb^s Wbiting. 

General cbaracters of the wbiting, but tbe under jaw 
is longer, tbe back is darker, and tbe eye nearly double 
tbe size of tbat in tbe common Avbiting; tbe. three 
dorsal fins, instead of being' placed togetber, are set 
wide apart, and tbe space between tbe binder and 
middle fins is more tban tbe length of that fin. Inside 
of the gill covers, black. Tbe Norwegian specimens are 
usuall}^ from 10 in. to 18 in. long; anus long, before tbe 
first dorsal. Is taken occasionally off tbe south-west 
coast of Norway, where, according to tbe fishermen, 
tbev do not go up into shallow water, and are never 
taken in any great numbers. D. 13 + 14 + 24; 
A. 38 + 25. 

123. G. CAEBONARIUS (old fisb); G. VIRENS, L. (young fish). 

Gra Sej. The Coal Pish. F. D. 

Besemblcs the pollack more than any other species, 
but the lateral line is straight and wliite, the eye is very 
mucb smaller, tbe tail more deeply forked, tbe fins all 
appear larger, and the greenish black colour of tbe 
back of the old fisb, mingles by degrees with tbe silver 
grey of the sides ; anal opening under the back division 
of tbo first dorsal fin; mouth black inside. Colour 
vaiies so mucb Avitb age, tbat for along time tbe young 
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„<•(.! toif'Cii coa. ilie groou colour oil tho Lnf-lr 

placo°t^°'''T yellow sides, appear to o'ivo 

WL of 'iTT ,o “• “*» '■«» 

° , -T'lJout 10 111 ., and it becomes bhekor overv 

year as tho fish increases in age. ^ 

s a couiiuou fish in all tlie Sciuidiuavian sca.s, from tho 

Balthi ^ ^ liut bas never been taken in tho 

■o ’ , f^ppoar to be most commou^ liowever^ off 

flifFf? f ^liey go by different names, according- to the 

» m"r‘ f ° Under G in., they are called 

Colds off the coast. Wlien they arc !> in. to 18 in. lono- 
oyaio called ‘^palo;’^ m the second year, “sma pale^” 
m tho third year, - stor pale;- and the larger they 
arc the further they keep from the land. In tho fourth 
yoai loyaro called '^sej,-when they leave tho coast and 
banks, and go out into the deeps. They arc said to spawn 
Chiistmas. Usual size of the largest 3 ft. to 3 .1 ft. Speci- 
mons of 3 ft. 8 m. weigh 20 lb. U. 13 + 19 + 20 ; A. 2G 

9~ m 


1^4. G roLLAcnius, L. Blank sej. Tho Pollach. D. 

Lateral line dark and crooked; tail fin slightly 
lorkod; the dark brown colour of tho back and tho 
silvery tinge on the sides, divided by a well-defined hue ; 
anal opening under the front division of the first dorsal • 
scales smaller than in the last. Is certainly very rare 
on the Swedish coast of tho Baltic, but is more common 
the further wo proceed up tho western coast; and in 
the North Skargard, off Gothenburg-, they are met with 
at all seasons of the year, on a sandy bottom, among 
steep rocks, in ten to twelv e fathoms of water. They 
are said to spawn in April. Length from 2 ft. to 3 ft. 

D, 12 + 20-f 19 ; A. 31-1-26. 


(2). T\nth a small barbule. 

125. G. ESMAEKii, Nilss. Sma sej. 

Might be easily confounded with the young of the 
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last wore it not for tho. presence of tlie small beard, 
whicli iniglit, however,* easily be overlooked; but the 
head is shorter, the eye and the scales much larger. 
In an oblique row, from the lateral line to the middle 
dorsal fin, fifteen scales can be counted; in the pollach 
forty. Tail small; anal opening under the hinder 
division of tho first dorsal. Length G in. to 8 in. 

L, 1G d- 23 + 23 ; A. 27 -H 28. 

Dr. Esmark relates that this little fish is not uncommon 
in Christiania Fjord, in Norway, probably also in many 
other places off the Norwegian coasts. Eespecting its 

habits, nothing is known. 

J3.—^AYith two dorsal and one anal fin. 

Gen. ^lerlucciuSy Cuv, 

Crista sao'ittalis cloven in front; body covered with large 
hard scales. 


The 


12G. Mekluccius vulgaris, Flcm. Yanlig Kummel. 

Hake. D. 

Tho. ilattcncd licacl, the round long body, the large 
pcalos, and the hinder division of the doi’sal and anal 
bcino- hio-hcr than the front and rounded, will easily dis- 
tnid'iiisli tills species fi*otn otlici' of tlie cods. It is 

often taken in tho northern seas four foot long, but usually 
it is sniullcr. Is not met with in the Baltic, seldom in 
the Sound, but in the Cattegat and North Sea it is more 
common, and it is taken far up on the west coast of 
Norway. Formerly they were far more common off the 
west coast of Sweden than at the present day, for now they 
are rare and principally taken (always on a mudd}', iicver 
on a sandy bottom) on long linos in 100 to 120 tathoins. They 
are said to siiawii otl' tlie hanks in deep water in duly and 
An<'’ust. and never at anv season ot the year to come in on 
to the coiistsi. D. 10 o8 ; ; uiius lies noEiiei the 

head than the point of the tail. 

Gen. ]\LoIc(iy Nilss. 

Body covered with small scales, lying in a slimy skin; 
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tS^tidcfvV/i'T percoptJblG crista sagittalis; 

tau ^^^dcly dmclcd from the dorsal and anal fins. 

127 Molva vulgaris, Nilss. Ldnga. Tho Ling. D. F. 

tail and rounded 

from « o r 7" distinguish this species 

from the last. The ling attains a large size here/often 

measuring 5 to G feet. Is never taken in the Baltic/rarely 

IG or Pi’mcipal fishery is on a bank about 

noini of off tho Skaiv, tho northernmost 

L Ion/ r the summer 

wen/ “ ^veather in 150 fathoms, but in rainy 

on/ 1 f comes up into 40 to GO fathoms. With luck/ 

off th 1 ’‘"S hirgo cod 

»klinnfiT^’ Gothenburg as 

flio ^ ^ \ or else as kabiljrl/^ for which latter purpose 
tho ling are best. ^ ^ 

128. M. Abyssorum, Nilss. Birko Langa. 

Never attains so great a size as the common ling, which 
however, it much resembles, but is easily distinguished by 
the following characteristics. The under jaw is considerably 
ongor than the upper, the eye is much larger, and tho fore- 
ea jotweou tho eyes is not so broad : moreover the body is 
thinner according to its length, and much more tapering to 

A74^t 7^*"' D. 14+ 7G to 78; P. 18 to 19,- V. G; 

In the common ling the fin ray formula is: Br. ravs 7 • 

D. 13 + G7; P. 18; V. 6; A. 58 + GG. ’ 

Is not found in the Cattegat; only in the North Sea 

off the west coast of Norway. The common ling is only 

taken in deep water, far out at sea, whereas tliis species 

never goes far from the land, but is always met with in 

bays and fjords, though only in those which are deep and 
have a soft bottom. 

Gen* LotUy Cuv. 

Fins, scales, and crista sagittalis as in molva. Tail fin 
joined to tbe dorsal and anal fins; head flatter, and tail 

36 
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mucli morG pomtGdj tliari in tliG last ^ a small iDGard uiidGr 
tlic cliin. Fresli Avater fisli. 

129. Lota vulgakis^ Cuv. Lake. Tlie LurLot, L). !F. 

Body piebald, brown and yelloAv; eyes small; jaws 
eqvial; in the midland rivers and lakes often reaches 
a Aveight of 12 to Id lb. In the Wener they spaAvn in 
January, and this is the only time of the year they are 
in season. They arc then taken in bow nets set under 
the ice, and are sold at from Is. 6d. to 3s. for 20 lb. 
They are said to spaAvn at so young an age, that seven 
or eight Avill go to a pound. They are occasionally 
taken on night lines. 

Stewed burbot is considered a great dish here; the liver 
is particularly largo and fine. They are voracious, and very 
destructiv^e to the roc of other fish. 

Gen. PJnjci'^y Art. 

Characters of the lota, but the head is much flatter and 
broader; the body is much deeper, and the ventral fins 
consist only of a long single forked ray, like a thread; a 
small beard under the chin ; A^entrals always tAvice as long 
as the head ; first dorsal high and pointed. Body covered 
Avith large scales; dorsal and anal fins as in the ling. 

130. Pnvcis Fukcatus, Flcm. Yanlig Bartel. The Great 

Fork Beard. 

The first dorsal more elevated than the second; 
A^entrals twice as long as the head; body elongated; 
usual length here from IS in. to 2 ft. D. 0 + 58 ; P. 
10; V. l"; A. 51. 

Is taken occasionally off the AA'Ost coast of Norway. 

Gen. Mofella, Cuv. 

First dorsal scarcely perceptible ; barbules on the top of 
the snout, as avoII as on the chin ; body long, as in the lota; 
scales small. He in a thick slimy skin. Head depressed; 
colour didl, Avithout gloss; resembles the burbot in shape. 
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J iio IhroG Boarded Rockling. 

strewed ^ody 

12 to 10 in. klackish spots; usual longtli 

wesf coast orlCltwa occasionally on the 

Spawns early in spring. water, on stony bottom. 

J32. M. CnmaiA, Struss. PyrtOmmad Skar Bano-a. The 

^ Pour Bearded Reckling. D. 

Throe boards on the nos^ one’ under the chin • tail 

black°snotT''"'^llwith small 
anv of tl is easily distinguished at a glance from 

Zt in tie of tL first fila 

wll uio ^ dorsal fin, which in a fish of 10 in 

12 i, 2 in. The usual length here is 

off ? ^‘^‘^‘^s'onallj^, but rarely, taken in the Oresund and 
off the west coast of Norway. esuna, and 

133. 3M. Mustela, Jenn. Fern Tommad Skar Langa. The 

B 33eardecl Rocklin^. D. 

VoUow'h'’'''''’'^" 5 ‘colour 

La k^dh unspotted; the lateral line distinctly 

aZh H streaks. 

10 sue of the last; appears to be the commonest 
and ^,dest spread of all the genus on these co^tT and L 

wesTeoTsts o'f BWy.""’ 

Head compressed, colour tinged with a silveiy gloss. 

134. M. Aegenteola, Yarr. SilfVer Fargad Skiir Lane-a 

The Mackerel Midge. ^ 

This beautiful little fish, which rarely exceeds 2 in. 
m engt , much resembles the whiting in form and 
proportions, but may always be known by the silvery 
CO our, and five barbules, four on the head. It much 
resembles the young of the last, but as Mr. YarreU ob- 
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serves, presents in its economy some of the attributes 
of a species. 

Has been taken off Christiansand in Norway. 

Grcn. Ii>ci7iicc2pSy Cuv. 

Head depressed and very broad; body tapering off 
behind; the first dorsal consists only of three rays (the one 
large and two very small) ; a small barbule under the chin; 
scales vciy small, both on head and body ; pectorals end in 
one or two fine threads ; eye large; have a slight resem¬ 
blance to a tadpole. 

135. Eaniceps Niger, Nilss. Svart Padd Torsk. The 

Pesser Fork Beard, D. 

Black, with a white mouth j under jaw the longest, 
furnished wdtli a little short beard; pectorals end with 
two fine white threads; usual length 9 to 12 in. 

Is very seldom taken in the Sound, oftener in the 
Cattegat and North Sea. Always found near the bottom. 
Said to spawn between Martinmas and Christmas. D. 
3 “h G6 ; A. 60; P. 22. 

C. —With only one dorsal and one anal fin. 

Gen. DrosmiitSy Cuv. 

Body like the cod ; chin with a single barbule. May be 
distinguished from any other by the single dorsal fin. 

136. Bkosmius vulgaris, Cuv. Yanlig Lubb. The Torsk. 

D. F. 

Anal opening under the middle of the body; jaws 
of equal length; colour grey, with yellowish transverse 
bands; lateral line bro^vn, crooked; usual length 2 
sometimes 3 ft. 

Is never taken in the Baltic or Sound, but is not uncom¬ 
mon in the Skaggoraclc and off the west coast of Norway. 
The northern parts of the North Sea appear, however, to bo 
their peculiar home, from 58° to 72° north hit. 
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Ventrals directly under the pectorals. 

Gen. Macroni'iiSj BL 

disthic?fin 'vith no 

two dorsals - + 1 ' fi * ^ a-a'l sharp, carmated and spined; 

and anal/very iL - both" f 

tail noint ■ /r . 1 ° ' ^ tcruiinatmg- m the small thin 
large • nose /tf ' 7 °“° ^^ad 

Ion/ thin no- fT'/'’T7 by tho 

5nin, pointed tail tgivino* their) semrifi.* n 

auce ef 7 -i,„ n , Voiviu^ rnem something the appear- 

co of the northern chimera) and the immense eye. ^ 

137. Macrourus Norvegtcus, Nii^g. strbms Skoliist. 

t5calos hard and large, covered with fine spines ,- anal 

opening far in front of the beginning of the hinder dor- 

al, first ray of tho first dorsal, spined along all tho 

et ges ; colour silvery grey; iris yellow; inside of the 

mouth and gill covers, black; all tho fins blackish ,- 

ength 2 ft. 8 in. to 3 ft., but specimens are rarely oh- 
tamed with a whole tail fin. 

Is mot with in tho North Sea, from the south of Norway 

tiacts Of Bergen. Is always in 80 to 120 fathoms. One 
example has been taken off tho reef of Jutland. Is called 
ott the Norwegian coasts » berg lax,” or rock salmon. 

138. M. RURESTRIS, Bl. Babricius Skolast. 

Scales carinated, and ending in a sharp point; anal 
openiiig* placGcl further hack than tho commencement 
of the hinder dorsal; the first ray of the foremost dorsal 
round at the root only^ denticulated on the jDoint. 

Is a Greenland fish; only one specimen is known to have 
been taken off any Scandinavian coast^ and this was in 1839, 
at Hammerfest, not far from the North Cape. 

Pam. 2 .—Pleuronectid^. 

Head with both eyes on the same side; body very hio*h 
and compressed, usually with small thin scales ; sides not 
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alikoj the one coloured, which is turned obliquely upwards 
when the fish SAvims, the other white; anal opening far in 
front of the body, under the root or middle of the pectorals; 
dorsal and anal fins very long, extending along the whole of 
the back and the under part of the body, even from the 
pectorals. 

They derive their name, pJeivroncctis, from their habit of 
swimming obliquely on their sides. But this is not peculiar 
to the flounders, for the ienidce do the same. All sea 
fish. 

The Scandinavian species may be divided into two 
groups :— 

1. Pleuronectes. Both jaws perfect, and visible (not 
being hid in scales) ; the lower eye a little before the 
upper one. 

2. SoJca. Jaws hidden in a scaly skin; lower eye a little 
behind the upper. 


Gen. PIciironecfeSf L, 

1. Teeth blunt, placed close together. 

Anal spine wanting. 

139. Pleuronectes MicEOCErH.\LUS, Don. Pluddermun. 

Lemon Dab. D. 

Jaws of equal length; body oblong, oval; lateral line 
straight; body altogether smooth. The handsomest of 
all the family. Colour light brown above, mottled with 
3 ^cllow ; belly white ; skin seems as if it were polished ; 
head very small; lips swollen; length 12 to 18 in.; 
height nearly equal to the length of the body. D. 90 ; 

A. 7 L 

Is met with on these coasts from the south of the Sound 
up to Norway, Spa'wns hero in July. 

Anal si^iuc present. 

110. P. PLATESSA, L. Biid Spiitta. The Plaice. D. 

Under jaw longest; bod y rhomboidical; tail rounded ; 
much resembles the flounder; but the smooth lateral 
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"oocfci? rorange spots on the body are 

halftbor V T'/ colour; height oriual to 

t the length of the body. D. 70; A. 50. 

North^sT'i” Off*lT Aland, the Cattcgat and 

year and"•• • Scania is met udth the whole 

Spawns in Ma^h^^lf Aprih'^' “ 

«i°y call 

6 to 7 r a^r“ ^ ^ ">^‘1 y^eighins 

antuin "" P-ncipally taken off the Scaw in the 


Skrubb Skiidda. The Flounder. 


141. P. Flesus, L. 

D. F. 

Lateral line rough; tail even on the margin; body 
more elongated than in the plaice; colour generally 
dark brown; varies much, often spotted, but the spots 
are always very smaU and indistinct; usual length under 
a foot ; but the larger examples of 14 in. long and about 
in. high, are called by the fishermen here “ skrubb- 

Is the commonest of all the family, and in these seas the 

most widely spread, from Scania up into the Gulf of Bothnia 

on the east and up to the North Cape on the west. Spaivns 
about April. ^ 


142. P. Cynoglosbus, L. Mare Plundi^a; Svart Feuad 

Skiidda. The Pole. 

Can scarcely be distinguished from the two last 
species, except by the more oblong oval form of the 
body, and the lower eye is further advanced; lateral 
hne altogether straight; the body is smooth, of a uni- 
foi-m yellow-brown colour, and the pectoral fin is black 
on the eye side; length 1 ft. to 18 in.; height equal to 
one-third of the length. D. 110; A. 94. 

The rarest of all the family on these coasts, and has only 
been taken in the south of the Cattegat; said to spawn 
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in the end of July. Is best eating in June^ but never so 
good as tlie plciice, 

2. Teeth more or less 2 ^ointed_, distinct. 

143. P. Limanda. Sand Skiidda. The Dab. D. F. 

May be at once distinguished from either the flounder 

or the plaice^ with which it associates, by the lighter 
brown ^colour of the body, the arched lateral lino above 
the pectorals, and the roughness of the scales. The 
shape of the body resembles the flounder; usual length 
lOin. j height scarcely equal to about one-third of the 
length. D. 70; A. 50. 

Is common in the Baltic, Sound, Cattegat, and Noi’th 
Sea, as far up as 72® north lat. Spawns in May. 

144. P. Limandoides, B1. Lor Skiidda. The Long Rouo-h 

Dab. D. F. 

The straight lateral line and the more elongated form 
of body will distinguish this from the last; the mouth 
also is larger; scales very rough; usual length 10 in. ; 
height equal to about one-fourth of the length. 

Is never taken in the Baltic, but not rare in the Cattegat 
and North Sea, Spawns in April and Ma}^; is best eating 
in May, but always inferior to the other species of flounder. 


Gen. Cuv. 


Bod^i smooth; vomer without teeth; dorsal commences 
above the upper eye, and ends, like the anal fin, a consider¬ 
able distance from the root of the tail; eyes placed to the 


right. Anal spine present. 

115. IIirrooLossus vulgaris. 

Halibut. D. F. 

Body more elongated 
other species of flounder, 
soft; colour above cloudec 
length Irom 3 to 6 ft. ; 
breadth to ono-flfth of the 


Flem. Halle Flundra, The 

and less flattened than any 
The surface smooth; scales 
L, from light to dusky brown; 
height equal to ono-thii'd, 

length. D. 100; A, 70. 
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Pig-g Hvar. The Turbot. 


Is met Avith iu. all tlio i* 

of the Cattegat up to 72° uoit^Tr nT 

specimen which was cauo-ht off V 1 ™ontions a 

coast, which weighed llofb. ’ southern 

GtGii, J^ho'i}ihicSj Cuv 

rotfr®”- -‘r^. - 

tnberoler ■ ““ ‘'™'' "*'* “““» ™"gb bony 

146. Rhombus maximds, Cuv 

D. F. 

west .?i^ all these coasts, both on the east and 

is taken all^r ' southern coast of Sweden 

en all the year round, but it is best from May 

to midsummer; its usual size is 10 to 12 lb but is 
occasionally taken larger, even 2 ft nml " • ^ 

.; and they say it has been caught off Kullen in 
the south, up to 40 lb. D. 65 ; A. 46. 

147. R L^vis, Nilss. siiltt Hvar. The Brill. D. 

ery similar to the turbot, but the body is quite 
■NTin-c o, “ • specimen described by 

N.lsson was 21 m. long, 10 ,;. b.nad, ,vcigl,in„ 4 Jb 

Sit” , C.llogal and°s„,.tb of Iho 

^aJtic, and is never taken in deep water ; height eaual 
to one-half of the length. D. 74 ; A. 54 ^ 

148. R Megastoma, Don. Stor Hunt Hvar. The Whiff 

Body more oblong and elongated than cither of the 
ast Its height equal only to one-third of its leno-th • 

mouth very large; scales on the , lateral line tube°cu- 
a c , o lateral lino is double over the pectoral fin 
one portion bemg a continuation of tho straio-ht line 
that traverses tho body, the other taking a high curve 
over the pectoral; length 12 to 18 in. D. 87; A. 69. 

Is met mth only on the north-west coast of Horway off 
Glesnar and Bergen, where it is called the glas flundra, on 
account of its transparent body; thi-oughout the year in a 
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depth of eighty, to one hundred fathoms. Spawns in April 
and May. 


E. cARDiNA, Fries. Sina Hvar. Ekstrom^s Topknot. 

D. 

Anal body pointed alike at both ends. Colour on the 
upper side 3 ^ellowish brown, with iri'egular dark spots ; 
scales ciliated on the edges. The dorsal, which begins 
just before the upper eye, has none of the foremost rays 
lengthened, and ends, like the anal fin, a little behind 
the root of the tail. Greatest height about one-third of 
the length. 

H as onlj" as yet been found off the Bohus Land coast, in 
Sweden, and the west coast of Norway. 

In remarking on this fish, Avhich has only just been added 
to the British fauna from one single specimen taken in the 
Bristol Channel in 1863, Couch observes: There is much 
confusion in the two or three writers I have been able to 
consult on the fish to which I have assigned the Enghsh 
name of EkstronCs topknot; and there cannot be a doubt 
that tlic name i?. cariJina^ given to it by the Swedish authors 
in their works on Scandinavian fishes, is misapphed, as it 
bears little likeness to the species which is thus named 
b}’^ Cuvier, who refers to Jago’s figure in Eay^s ^ Synopsis,^ 
f. 2, where it is r(.'presented under the name of the whiff. 
This last-named fish, Ji. cardina of Cuvier, is the ^ carter^ of 
our work.(The wliiff of Varrell.) 

In describing this new species, ho remarks that both 
eyes are neaivr the snout than in I\. YaiT. ; on the 

cheeks the scales are regular, and plainly visible, while they 
are not discerned in the i?. hiriifs ; the pectoral is longer 
and more pointed, and the uncoloured side, as well as the 
clieeks, is covered with ciliated scales, which is not the case 
in lx, 

Nil sson remarks that tills species, especially when young, 
m\ich resembles the whifi', but the form of the body is very 
different ; and they maybe distinguished from each other by 
the following- cliaraeters :— 
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The Whiff, —Sc^lr ><3 iTi +1 i 
rough on the top Tn n ?, rounded, and 

line 26 to 30 sSles ca \ T® 

26 ; on the lateral line'Lr 

If the lateral line is draw^ f ® 

a row above that and up L"tC'cuL^^ 

M^ksfrovi’g Tophnof .—Scales ano-nlav ^ i c i 
on the outer edo-l t,, i i ^"Salai, only finely creiiatod 

18 scale,, Ll” it . 1 “ S'"’"" *»'■« ”»o 

slimy scales Iftl,- *' i ' on the lateral line about 36 
row above it up to the curve. " ’ 

150. E_HinTns Yaia.. Luden Ilvar. Muller’s Topknot D 

edo-e? of't rouo-h • 

dorsal ray not liter ^ 

and 1 ^ ^ f dt:=tfi fiTc— 

otw r^toX reiti; riir SM t: 

Is I*""'/ lieio-ht equal to half of the Icno-th “ 

Is met with sparingly, at all seasons of the vear in fJ . 

atTeastl^f^''**''®'^*^'"'^ “°rth-wost coast of Norwa^ 

Bloch’s topknot (P. unimaciilatns, B 1 ) whidi l.ac 
ooked. It may always be distinguished from MullcPs top 

a*. oY i: b rT*”" <'»™> ®«, by Yik 

S des of the body being rough, by the large eyes and the 
separation between the ventral and anal fins. 

Gen, Solea^ Cuv. 

the 5 ^®^+l° commencing at 

caudT“ ^ reaching, as well as the anal, quite to the 

151. SOLEA vtjLGAEis, Cuv. Tunga. The Sole. D. 

Oblong; eyes vfide apart; scales smaU and rough. 
Colour of the upper part of the body dark brown; pec- 
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torals tipped witli black; lateral line straight as far as 
tlie back of the bead; irides golden yellow. Usual 
leno^tb 12 in. to 14 in., but occasionally larger; height 

O 

onc-tliircl of tlic longtli. 

Is rare in tlieso seas, except off Bolius Ijand^ wliere it 
is common, and called “ sale.” Is occasionally met with 
on the south-west coast of Norway, hut its northern limit 
is not known. It is principally caught here from the 
herrinniuo- of April to tho end of May. According to 
Ekstrom, spawns in May and June. The flesh is more palat¬ 
able than any other of the flounders. 

APODES. VENTRAES WANTING. 

No ventral flns; body long, round, or compressed, 
covered vdtli a thick hide; scales deeply embedded, scarcely 
perceptible. 

Fam. 1.- AMMODYTIDiE, Mull. 

The long dorsal and anal fins distinct from the tail. 

Gen. AvimodyteSy L. 

Bod}^ eel-like, round; small scales in a thick skin; snout 
sharj't; caudal forked ; gill opening veiy large. 

All small fish, living on sandy shores, in which they bury 

themselves. 

152. Ammodytes tobianus, L. Hvit Tobis. The Sand Eel. 

D. F. 

Under jaw much longer than the height of the body ; 
dorsal commences directly over the end of the pectorals ; 
crown of the head flat. Colour dark green above; all 
the rest silver white ; a dark spot on tho check; usual 
length here 7 in., but they grow often to 12 in. or 13 in. 
D. 53 ; A. 28; F. 14; C. 1(3. 

Common on all the sandy coasts of Scandinavia. About 
tho spiiwiling season, which takes place sooner or later in 
tho summer, they come on to tho sandy shores in shoals. 
Tho sand eels come into Ystad, in tho south of Sweden, 
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in Anril ti® fishery is carried on, to spawn 

tlnn ^ sand launco in Aug-ust; and in one parish hero 

year y catch will be perhajis above 200 bushels. They 
appeal in t c vniiter to keep to very deep water.?. 

153. A. LANCEA, Cuv. BliTobis. The Sand Launce. D. F. 

s so much like the last, that for a long time the two 

species were considered as one. But the sand launce i.s 

a ways smaller, rarely exceeding 8 in. ; the crown of the 

head IS flat, the under jaw shorter, than the height of the 

body, the dorsal commences over the middle, or hinder 

part of the pectorals, and there is never a spot on the 

cheek ; paler in colour than the last j no difl’erence in 
the fin ray formula. 

Habits and localities on these shores as in the last. 


Fam. 2 .—Mur^tcnoidet, Mull. Eels. 

The long dorsal and anal join at the tail point, which has 
no distinct fin ; bladder present. 


Gen. A.ng 2 i illa^ Cuv. 

Body dark coloured ; not so silvery as in the last; slimy; 
scales hidden in the thick skin; dorsal commencing* far 
behind the pectoral; upper jaw shortest. 

154. Anguilla vulgaris^ Cuv. Sott Vattens Al. The Com¬ 
mon Eel. D. F. 

Is met with in most of the lakes and rivers of the south 
and middle of Scandinavia, and, according to Widigreu, as 
far up as Lulea Lajoland (but in no great numbers), where 
m August they leave the rivers for the coasts of the sea, and 
lie buried there during the winter. 

Accordmg to Malmgrcn, they are common in Ladoga, 
and go up in Finland as high north as 64i° north lat. They 
attain a good size here. Respecting the difierent forms of 
species of eels, Malmgren, Sundevall, and Nilsson consider 
the length or shape of the nose as no specific mark of dis¬ 
tinction. Sundevall says it is probably owing to a difference 
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of sexj and Nilsson_, in his description of the common eel (to 
which he gives the synon^^nie of Murcena anguilla, L.)_, gives 
us three varieties or forms—1. The common eel {Angidlla 
acutlrostrls, Yarr.) ; 2. The snig {^A, mediorostrisj Yarr.) ; 
3. The hroad-iioscd eel (^1. latirostriSy Yarr.); all which 
forms we have in Scandinavia. Kroyerj on the contraryin 
his Danish Fishes/^ gives three distinct species— Anguilla 
onigraioriay Kroy. ; A. acaiirostrisy Yarr. ; A. latirostrisy Yarr. 
MalingTcn says there is decidedly only one species. 

The following extract from a letter of Mr. Pinkerton 
Ficld/^ October 25th^ 1862) is, I think, worth inserting 
here. He says :— 

There is no doubt that there are three distinct species 
of cels (at least) in the British and continental waters, all 
different in their habits and forms. The snig is more in¬ 
clined to a yellow colour than the other two species, and is 
distinguished by its habit of roving and feeding by day, the 
others by nig’ht; and as the nose of the snig is not so broad 
as ill the broad-nosed, nor so sharp as in the sharp-nosed 
eel, it has properly been called the inedioi'ostris. Moreover, 
the lirst live cervical vertebra: are smooth and round, beincr 
entirely destitute of the superior and lateral spinal processes 
possessed by the two other species. 

Old women, when they go to market, prefer buying the 
delicately-Ihivoured long-nosed eel, rather than the rank, 
coarse, flat-nosed species, and the fishermen always obtain 
more for tlie former. 

The broad -nosed cel bites with a more violent, \ncious 
tug than the other; and being one of the most filthy of 
feeders, emits a rank, strong smell when being cooked 
The sharp-nosed eel is a much cleaner feeder. In the Lake 
of Genevn, where the sharp-nosed cel aboimds, the blunt- 
nosed has never been taken. 

But the great distinction between the two is this—the 
sharp-nosed eel is a migratory lish, while the blunt-nosed is 
not. I admit that the latter has its summer and 'svinter 
quarters, and it wanders about a good deal at night in search 
of prc}"; but it does not migrate to the sea in Imgc shoals. 


c( ryv 



st° P rf of tl*o 

laip-nosod eels take place about the end of October 
always choosing- a dark night. [And Nilsson corroliorates 
• ^ .so lomarks, and especially respecting- the bitino- of the 

3road-nosed eel, -ivhich, as the fishermea hero .say is° ' ' 

savage, and ^hng-g-er som en orin,^ bites like a'snJkel 

to -f ^7 Lower Bann, fifty 

^'^"gLt at the season of 
one u- If n^ 70,000 have been taken here in 

a doron \\ M the ex-ception of perhaps 

a clo/.on, which have been mixed with them. ‘ 

What becomes of the sharp-nosed cels that de.scend to 
the sea wery season-do they remain in the brackish waters 
10 estuaries, or do they return in small detachments at 
jnous periods ? This remains to be solved. As none ar^ 
Jborvo o return, how is then- sujiply replenished ? 'Why 
ly the ascent of myriads of sharp-nosed eels next sprino- » ’ 

ocM ° <■»”■ *« “■« i» 

JCI, and of the young- fry up the rivers again in the 
summer are as regular on these coasts as in Britain; so 

descend t t! V*" sharp-no.sed eels 

^osceud to the sea to spawn in brackish water, and the old 

hsh do not return to fresh water again. Mr. Youno- as 

quo et y Tarrell, says ‘"They spawn in the Shin in fresh 

wa er. The old ones deposit the .spawn in the summer 

w ich becomes vmd in September or October, but remains 

a" .T spawning beds, until the folloivincr 

pii or lay.” It would have been intore.sting if ho had 
stated which eel it was that spawned in the Shin, for he only 

no ices the habits of the river cels, not distinguishinfr the 
siiarp-uosGcl from tliG I)rofl/Cl-iiosGcl. 

Ihe eel would appear to bo of slow growth, attaining 
a length of about 12 in. during the first year, and not capable 
ot maturing- roe till about the third year. 

Ggh. Congery Cuv. 

Dorsal commencmg close over, or Leliind the pectorals • 
upper jaw loug-est. ^ 
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155. A. CONGER, Shaw, Hafs Al. The Conger Eel. D. 

In form more resembling the hng, than the common 
eel. Colour darker ; the dorsal and anal, with a black- 
brown edo-e. A specimen taken here of 5 ft. long was 
1 ft. 3 in.°thick ; head 8 in. long; weight 22 lb. 

Is taken off the southern coast of Sweden, generally at a 
great depth. A specimen which was taken off the Skagger 
Rack, was about 9 ft. long, and weighed 60 lb. 


LOPnOBR.VNCniI. TUFTED-GILL FISHES. 

Gills like small round tufts; operclc large; jaws com- 

plote and free. ,A.re all small sea-fisb. 

Respecting the breeding habits of this fish, Nilsson re- 
“ Ekstrom has made the singular discovery that the 
female deposits her roe on the body of the male, where they 
aro fructified, and hatched out, and tended by the male, with 
all the care of a mother.” This, however, appears to have 
been noticed by Jeuyiis ns fui buck us 183o. 


Gen. Sungnathii!^, L. 

Body covered with u series of plates; seven-cornered 
to the anus, sLv-cornered to the dorsal, and four-cornered 
to the tail ; one short dorsal; anal, ventrals, and pectorals, 
all present with well defined rays. Nose long, formed by 
a prolongation of the bones of the head; nose small, rather 

compressed or rounded. 

156. Syngxatiics Acus, L. St ora Ivantnal. The Great 


Pipe Fish, D. 

Lateral plates from the operclo to the anus 21, 
from thence to the tail id. Colour : brown above, with 
dark and paler transverse bands ; usual length 16 in.; 
nose compressed, smooth on the top. 

Has never yet been detected on any Swedish coast, but 
is not imcoinmon oil’ Bergen in Norway. D. 42; P. 12 ; 

A. -k 

157. S. Rostellatus (N. Sp.). Lilia Kautnal. 

Noso round, with a sharp edgo along the top, 
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higher than m the last; a small keel on tlie hack of the 
lea ^ lateral plates from the gill cover to the anus IG • 
ea slmrter than the dorsal fin; greatest length 5 to 

Gin. D. 34; R 10; A. 4. 

Is not rare off the Gothenburg coast^ appears not to be 
known in Britain, unless it is the same as is considered 
young of acus, which breeds when but 5 in. long, 
ery few females of this little species have been taken. 


Nose much compressed and high. 

158. S. Typule, L. Bred Niibbad Kantnal. The Deej^- 

nosed Pipe Fish. F. D. 

Snout as broad vertically as the head ; forehead flat; 
lateral plates 18 + 3 / ; head much longer than the 
dorsal; tail fin angular; usual length 9 in. 

Is the commonest of all, both in the North Sea, Cattegat, 
and Baltic. Goes into the decjis in IMay or Juno. 


Gen. Scyphius^ Biss. 

No pectorals or anal fin ; tail rudimentary or none ; male 
bears the cg*g’s in open cells under the abdomen. In the 
last genus the eggs are carried in a pouch similar to the 
marsupial animals. Form and body covering as in the last. 

Tail fin rudimentary. 

159. ScYPHius ^QUOREUS, L. Stora Hafsnal, The ^quo- 

real Pipe Fish. D, 

The tail consists of some short strong rays, grown 
together, resembling that of the slow worm; body 
eight-cornered; nose round, straight from the tip to 
the middle of the eye, longer than from thence to the 
edge of the opercle ; lateral plates to the anus, which 
lies under the hinder fourth division of the dorsal, 31; 
dorsal, one and a half times as long' as the head ; male 
22 in. long; female 18 in. 

Is common both on the south-western coast of Sweden 
and Norway. 


37 
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Tail fin altogeilier absent. 

IGO. S. Ophidion, L. Lilia Hafsnal. Tlie Straight-nosed 

Pipe Pish. F. L. 

Nose round, straight from the point to the middle 
of the eye, just as long as from thence to the edge of 
the opcrclc ; anus under the front division of the dorsal, 
v-hich is nearly double as long* as the head j length 
G to 8 in. ; number of side plates from the gill openings 
to the vent 80; dorsal fin with 36 rays. 

Common on the coast of the Cattegat and Baltic. 

IGl. S. lu 3 IBPvIc:fokmis, Yarr. Ivrum Nosade Hafsnal. The 

AYorm Pipe Fish (Pennant). D. 

Nose bent upwards at the point; length from the 
tip to the middle of the eye shorter than from thence 
to the edge of the gills; anus lies in front of the 
middle of the dorsal, which is a little longer than the 
head; length 5 to 6 in. ; dorsal with 2G rays. 

This is, no doubt, identical with YarrelFs worm pipe 
fish, but Nilsson^s opinion is, that the /S. coif/itmcusy Jenn., 
the snake pipe fish of Yarrell, is nothing more than the 
voung of the cOC[uoreal pipe fish. 

The worm pipe fish is met with both in the Cattegat and 

North Sea off the coast of Norway. 

Professor Fries has made the following interesting re¬ 
mark on the change wdiich takes place in the young pipe 
fish during their growth, viz.., that they are born with 
pectorals, the whole tail is encircled with a fin-like web, 
and the gills are large as in other fish. 

rLECTOGNATHI. FISHES AYITII SOLDERED JAWS. 
iMaxillaries and premaxillaries grown together. 

G en. Orf/i( kjo rl^c » 

Body compressecl, short; with the tail so short as to 
give it the appearance of a fish cut in two; skin rough, 
but not spinous; dorsal and anal fins high and pointed, 
uniting' with the caudal. 

O 
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102. Obthagomscus Molva SdinpJfl f 

Tlxo Short Sun Fish D 

skin rou!!li°"*co? •o^S'to tbo caudal fin . 

paler uucfer^elti!> i 

coasts, the large^n^a^ 03 «P these 

o was ..o 111. long, and nearly IG in. high. 


II. chondroptertgii 

Cartilaginous ganoid fishes. 

Caitihiginous fishes, with free gills. 

Gen. Acipcnscry L, 

»... tatat i„“ ''‘,° ?“■'' 

boarfs „„<lor tbo snoot, wlid.",'j llu^L'd “t” 

dorsal, placed far back as in +1 -i® ^ Capering; one 

tail long and pointed elevated °i 

tke lower lobe f are laV'e lea fish TT 

the salmon, to spawn. ^ ^ “P J*ke 

103. Acipenseb Stubio, L. Stor. The Sturgeon F D 

luve rows of tubercles nr, i i ^ J-. -U. 

length from the tip to the mouth°7o ° 

breadth of the gape. A sturgeon of G feet wiH 

■ 01 8 feet^ nearly 120 lb ^ 

•gc. tWprobllwL®? '•■■“■l «tl blunt sritL 

o j ODaOly tile broad-nosed sturo*emi M 7 ^/* ,* * 

Parn.), m nothing more than an oldm form oJ t'l p 
sturg*eon. common 

Is taken occasionally off all these coasts but .u 
rarely m the Baltic and Sound than in ?r n * ® 

ixoitlibea. The largest on record was 8 ft. lon-r 

o * 

Gen. C/i iincera^ Ij. 

inn ^nn'!?’ ’°n *’ P'**“ °r sttJes, gradually di„,i„is|, 

.«g, and endrug a ,nng „Lip-iA, ull j no.u c„Lal° “t 
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weaponed witli liard bony plates instead of teetli; two 
dorsals, tbe first very bigb, with a high spine in front; tlie 
second one, wbicli is continuous, is low like tbe anal, and 
both gradually diminishing, end in the tbin-pointed tail; 
largo sea fisb; babitat North Sea and Mediterranean. 
This family stands much nearer to the rays than the stur¬ 
geons. 

1G4. Chim.era Monstrosa, L. Vanlig Hafmus. The 

Northern Cbimaera. D. 

Body spotted with silver and brown; a brown band 
along the back, and a blackish rim along the dorsal; 

length 2 to 3 ft. ; is precisely identical with the Medi¬ 
terranean fish. 

Is taken often off the coasts of the North Sea, Cattegat, 
and Sound, in 40 to 100 fathoms of water, but never in the 
Baltic. 

2. Cartilaginous fishes, vdth fiised gills. 

The gills arc grown up fast with the skin, so that the 
water which is taken into the mouth goes out between them 
through several slits lying in a row. No gill cover. 

SHARKS. 

Gen, StjuahiSy L. 

Body elongated, rough ; tail thick, fleshy, and muscular ; 
gUls on the sides of the neck, not under; eyes on the sides 
of the head, and not above as in the rays; teeth flat, 

pointed or sharp edged, lie in several rows, usually four 
above and three below. 

All the knoAvn Scandinavian species have two dorsals and 
so-called spiracula (spout holes). 

Sect. 1.—Plagiostomi. Broad-mouthed Fishes. 

Fam, Squalid-K. 1. Dog Fish. 

A.—Sharks with an anal fin. 

First dorsal behind or over, never in front of the ven- 
trals; tail even on the edge; snout short; gill openings 
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Gon. ScijUUmi, Cuv. 

Canicula^ L. Sinu, Flackig Dogr>- Fisk 

• T >e Small-spotted Dog Fisk. D. “ 

round thickly strewed with small 

vertr-il spots; below white; nose blunt- 

e, b 1, obhquely cut off, grown together in the male 

length sir 

«<1 Nort'h'se!;.'“'■' i" ‘l'»So.,.cl, Cattogat, 

The large-spotted dog fish {8. cutiUs, Mull.) which 

with^ tli's species, but is larger—the body covered 

V h ’ Z joined to tL mouth 

Mitfi a furrow—IS not mot with here. 

J GO. S. iU’N0LATUir, Nilss. Ringlad Dogg Fisk. The Eyed 

-Uog Fish. 

Body colour reddish grej', covered with lighter 

»mgs; nose tolerably long ; nostrils wide apart from 

the mouth, which is inwardly black; a row of serrated 
teeth on the top of the tail. 

tnkc' Cattegat, more frequently 

T,oZtClJ ” "P “ 

2. Sharks. 

The first dorsal placed far in front of the ventrals, the 
second over the anal fin; nose elongated; teeth obliquely 
riaugu ar; in front convex, behind concave and serrated • tail 

pointed 'ivith different shaped lobes; the hindermosf gill 
opening over the pectorals. 

Gen. Gal CHS, Cuv. 

Tail pointed; teeth obliquely, three-cornered, finely 
serrated on one edge. 
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167. Galeds Cants, Rond. Gra Haj. The Common Tope. D. 

Colour gro 3 '-browii above, without spots, below 
white ; nose tolerably long, rounded, blunt ; tail with 
a pointed lobe at the root ; hinder dorsal much smaller 
than the anterior one ; length 4 to 5 ft. 

Rare, and the few examples which have been taken in 

the Cattegat and J!>ound were all small fish. 

Gen. Lnmna, Cuv. 

Tail fin semi-lunate ; teeth fine, awl-shaped, vfith a point 
at the root. 

168. Lavna COTTNUBICA, Yarr. Habrand. The Porbeagle.- D. 

Body fusiform, rather resembling the porpoise ; first 
dorsal laruc and high, far in front of the ventrals ^ tail 
ver}^ large, half-moon shaped, keeled on each side at 
the root; colour above blue-grey, below white ; usual 
length 6 to 8 ft., often larger; spiracle scarcely per¬ 
ceptible. 

Is not very rare off the south-west coasts of Sweden 
and Norway. Is said to be less lively than the other sharks. 


Gen. Sclaclic. 

Teeth very small; gill openings very long. 

160. Selache maxima. Gun. Brygdeu. The Basking 


Shark. 

Form rather like the last, with a keel on the sides of 
the tail, which, however, is much thinner and more 
pointed; the snout not so long or pointed; the anals 
larger, and the gill covers pass entirely across the 
throat; colour black-brown ; skin rough; length 30 to 
-to ft. ; s|uvacle very small. 

'riiis is one of the largest of all the European sharks, but 
it is also one of the most harmless, its principal food being 
crusiarctu i>ififsnn\f, and the like, lias never vet been taken 
off any soul hern Scandinavian coast ; but otl' Hittern and 
Nordmor, in the north of Norway, a regular fishery is carried 
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tlio surface f t1 1 1*^ on 

0 sinlacc, f.n-the sake of the oil—one bushel of liver feav 

mg nearly one bushel of oil ' 


K. tS]larks ^vithout an anal fin. 

1. sjnne in front of the dorsal. 

Gen, ScymniiSj Cuv. 

Teeth above lancet shaped ; below broad and flat 

’fl’*o y odgodj with the point directed backwards. 


ob- 


1 tO. SCYJ 1 N 0 S BOHEALns, Scorc-sby. Haskerdin*’-. The 

Greenland Shark. D. F. ° 

All the fins siuall; gill openings very short; shape 
rather resembling the last, but the tail is shorter, 
thicker, and much less pointed ; spiracle small, at the 
back of the eye ; skin very rough ; veutrals and anals 
small, pointed; colour brown, with a dull blue tinge ; 
usual length 11. to 15 ft., but in the Greenland seas 

often reaches 25 ft. Of all the sharks this goes up 
nearest to the North Pole. 

Has been occasionally taken off the south coast of 
Sweden, but never so large as on the north-west of Norway, 
where they are far more common. Off Bergen they are met 
with in 250 fathoms. Fabricius says that when they hear 
voices, they come up to the surface, so the fishermen always 
talk low when approaching a school of fish. This is the most 
voracious of all the sharks. Gimnerus relates that he saw a 
whole leindeoi taken out of the belly of a basking* shark j and 
Fabricius found a seal, eight large cod, a ling four feet long, 
a great head of a halibut, and several lumps of blubber in ^a 
basking shark of fourteen feet long. It is the very tiger of 
the north seas, and the whale and even seals are not safe 
from its attacks. This is the only species which is known 
to come on the coasts of Finland east of the North Cape. 

West of the Cape we find lamna cornubica, acantldas vitU 
garisy and selache 'maxima. 
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2, A spine in front of each dt)'rsal. 

Gen. Spin ax, Bon. 

Teeth above awl shaped^ with a point on each side of the 
root; below flat, with the point directed backwards. 

171, Spinax NIGER, Bon. Bla Kexa. D. 

No anal fin; nose blunt, with the nostrils under the 
side edges of the point; blue-grey above, below black ; 
body covered with fine ciliated points. This is the 
smallest of all our sharks; usual length 1 ft. The 
largest specimen noticed by Nilsson was 18 in. 

Is never taken in the Sound or south of the Cattegat, 
but is not rare off the Bohus Land Skilrgard,^^ and the 

deeps of the Norwegian coast. 

There appears to be very little difference between this 
species and the sjymax acanthias, Flem., picked dog fish of 
the British coasts, but as Nilsson remarks, strange to say, 
this spinax niger is never met with in the British seas ; we 
must, therefore, conclude it to bo a distinct species. It is, 
however, common in the Mediterranean. 

Gen. Acantliias, Bp. 

Teeth in both jaws, with the point turned obliquely back, 
fonniug a saw above and below. 

172. Acantdias vulgaris, Eiss. Vanlig Pigg Haj. The 

Picked Dog Fish. D, F. 

Fins like tho last, but there is a difference in the 
teeth, the shape of tho nose, and the position of the 
nostrils, wliich lie betAveen the point of the nose and 
tho mouth; colour brown-grey above, below white; 
length 2 to o ft. 

That this is the picked dog fish of British authors there 
appears to be no doubt, although the length given by Nils¬ 
son is double that given by Yarrell or Jenyns. 

Is the commonest of all tho sharks off these coasts, and 
is even occasionally taken in tho Baltic. In the Sound they 
are principally caught in winter. It is generally met mth 
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ni s a ower water than any other shark n i * 
summer comes nearlv fo +1 ^ 

blennies. This is the 1 ^ cbase of viviparous 

and in West Fi^.. V eaten hero, 

‘»0 egg. 


-I- am. -KAIEDA-RISSO. 

Body ^ eiy much flattened^ resembling in shano a dicjV 

.Vv«; *“ -"•■‘^* ”P» ® 

Shalt"'® to the 

Gren. JRaiUy Cuv. 

Body rhomboidical; nose more or less elongated • the 

LdYeS S"“"‘n 

ad, tail small, with two small dorsals on the top of it 

itT r"‘" ““ ““ ; •"»»»-!- of ^'1 .'o 

moie or less covered with small spines. 

1. Blunt nosed. 

. bi™ 'Lg™“'"' “ •”•" «P. 

Professor Fries draws a straight transverse line through 

longitudinally between the eyes to 
fir=!f H ° o tiose; if this last is as long or longer than the 
St, the ray is shai-]!, if on the contrary, blunt nosed. 

173. E^a CLAVATA, L. Knaggrocka. The Thornback. D. 

o y above and below, covered with large spines • 
three rows of thick thorns along the ridge of the tail, of 
which the middle row arc the largest, extending more or 
less to the body; dorsals distinct, with one or more thorns 
between them; usual length 2 to 3 ft. j colour variable, 
generally reddish grey-brown above, sparingly spotted 
vrath whitish dots, beneath white. 
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Common from the north of the Sound to far up on the 
west Norwegian coast. 

174. R. BADIATA, Don. Klorocka. The Starry Ray. 

D. F. 

Form and appearance similar to the last, but the 
pectorals arc not nearly so angular, and the skin is 
smooth, except that it is studded above here and there 
with many conical spines, a row of which runs all along 
the back and the tail; smaller than the last; dorsals 
close together, with no spine between them. 

Next to the last, is the commonest of the rays on these 
coasts, from the north of the Sound, uj) to the North Cape. 
Is the smallest of all the northern rays. The largest Nils¬ 
son has seen, measured but 21 in. in length, and about 12 
in. in breadth. This is the only ray which is met with off 
the coast of Finland. 


2. Sharp nosed. 

(a). Body underneath quite white, without black spots 
or streaks. 

175. E. ciiAGRiNEA, Cuv. Nabb Eocka. The Shagreen 

Eay. D. 

Snout long and sharp ; pectorals more rounded than 
in the thornback; body above covered with very small 
spines; two rows of larger ones along the sides of the 
tail, but none along the middle; a single row along the 
front of the back, and round each eye ; colour cinereous 
brown above, white underneath; reaches a length of 
3 ft, G in.; the breadth of such a fish will be about 
2 ft. 3 in. 

Bare and only accidental on these shores ; has been 
taken on the west coast of Norway as well as in tho Cat- 
terat. 



E. LiNTKA, Fries. Bla Garus Eocka. Tho Sharp-nosed 
Eay ; the AMiite Skate. D. 

Nose longer and more pointed than in any other of 
the rays ; body above smooth, except a few rows of 
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spines on eacli pcctornl mirl r 

the hoatl. Colour Vf T’’° of 

than in tbe last ■ Pootorals rounder, 

* 1*0 back r2ui.t 7 T""" "'“"S’ Part of 

; '’O"' o» oacb side of the tail Colour , 1 ' 

’->elly pure white. Altlmnrv?, fi i’ ''sh grey; 

(on account of its o-iv t ct • i aigost of all the rays 

specinu-ns have all^I ^’^-okncs.s), the Scandinavian 

breadth of aW ->0 i ,":.a 

Not uncommon off the Bo'l "'""r''' 
fishei'men alwavs distlu ' i n jand coast, whore the 

(>->■ Bod, „„ae,.„«l. „i,,, 

17/. E L. .Sliitl 7!„eK-.,. TLo Sl„,t„. D. 

3 in.'" CoW tto“'“Zliv Wv“ t' ® ''‘■ 
out the.™,, hu ’ h,t; .» f :rr’'‘T'‘ -• '“a 

divided with one orV ^ '^^°»-«als 

0 til one oi two spines between them Differtt 

under mrts 7 5, the 

from otV l’ ° and 

Next to the' tm-ri raf 

.■ id. ™ iZ: '“ ' «“■ That il; 

tlopth, wuch w„ IS i„.J'Zu ti J S.-“. 

1/8. I?,, voMER^ Frigs. 

Skate. D. 

as ^h^ A 7 7^ Pomtea, nearly six times as long- 

as the dis ance between the eyes ; body above and 

tail, IZl ;n";rs£""‘'^ 

Is til L'ret'f I'll the",? h^ bifafth"" ff f 

the largest. ^ ^ fishermen say. 


Plogjerns Rocka, The Long-nosed 
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Gen. Trygon, 

Body form like the other species, but the tail is armed on 
the top with one long-pointed spine, serrated on both edges ; 
no dorsal fin ^ caudal ends in a point like a whip, 

179. T. PASTiNACA, L. Spjut Eocka. The Stingy Ray. D. 

Body smooth ; above grey-brown; below white ; nose 
short but pointed; attains a length of 2 ft. to 3 ft., 
rarely more. 

Has only once been taken on any Scandinavian coast 
and this was an example 15 in. long, from the tip of the nose 
to the spine on the tail, and about 13 in. broad between the 
points of the pectorals ; the tail spine was 3-} in. long, of 
which 2-\- in. was free. This specimen was taken off the 
southern coast in July, 1849. 

Sect. 2.—Cyclostomi. Round-mouthed Fishes. 

Gen. Marslpohranclnij Bp. 

Gills fixed, purse-shaped, opening outwards by several 
apertures. 

Group 1 .—Hifperoariiaj Mull. Nostrils lie on the upper 
part of the head, and lead to a blind bag without a hole 
through the gums. 

Gen. Peiromyzony Art. 

Body like an cel; gill openings, seven small holes in a 
row on each side of the neck, at the back of the eyes; mouth 
round, encircled vnth a flesln^'skin, and furnished with teeth . 
no pectorals or ventrals, and no true anal fin; two dorsals. 

180. P. jiARiNus, L. Hafs Nejonogon, The Lamprey. D.F. 

Dorsals close together, the hinder one not joined to 
the tail. Colour, marbled black, and jellow-i'ed; 
dorsal distinct. The largest taken on these coasts have 
not been more than 2 ft. long, and about 2 in. high, 

weighing about 2 lb. ; but they are taken much larger 
in southern seas. 
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the rth rf"j - -11 - In 

Finland. °“1^ taken in 

attacki'o-'llso/fto tZ 1’"?’'""*^: ‘'attacking other f.sl,, 

ino- out H 1 , n ■ l^*-°^‘l “o^itlh and suck 

i^tl . '“■ “l^^^^rvod on those coas^: 

oven d^sotells us that they will 

until the' flsril^derd " '"’" 

fresh' water. to spawn in 

181. P. Fluviatilis, L. Vanlig NojonOgon. The Eiver 

-LJamJ>^c3^ F. 

anfrrtit '• ^ 

like n 1 ZZ' *‘'‘'l- form 

VC the last, but more elongated; rarely exceeds 12 in 

n length, wnth a height of ^ in. and a breadth of a in 

and irri of’?' 1 *1*° 

are\ er ^^^'‘“d.navia, where, especially in the east, they 

Lulea LaTT" Widigren, in his - Fish of 

Fulea Lapland, as very common oif that coast, so it docs 

not appear that it is entirely confined to fresh water. 

182. P. plvneri,B 1 . Igol Nejoniigon. Planner’s Lamprey. 

Length G in. to 8 in. Differs from the last, which it 
resembles in colour, shape of the mouth, etc., in having 
the two dorsals placed close together, and the body 
eing proportionablj^ thicker; colour more blue; the 
ip IS broad and fringed, and there is a difference in the 
arranpment of the teeth. Derives its Swedish name 
from its similarity to a leech (igel). 

Is far commoner than the last, at least in the south of 
VVermland. 

Gen. A.iu'iuocoetesy Fum. 

®o<lyj gills, and fin as in the last, but the mouth is only 
scim-circular, with no teeth; only a few smaU cirri on the 
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open in O’. On tbis account they cannot attach themselves by 
suction to any foreign object. 

183. A. BRANCiiiALis^ Nilss. Linal. The Pride. D. F. 

Dorsals low^ very wide apart; upper lip ends in a 
skin flap; tail pointed; colour blue-green; length 
4 in. to 5 in. 

Is very similar in general appearance to the youn g of the 
river lainpreyj with which it was formerly confounded. Is 
met with in Finland^, where it is considered as the young 
of the river lamprey. Is found in small streams both 
in the south and north of Scandinavia, but nowhere so 
common as the last. I have taken them commonly in North 
Wcrmlaud. 

Group 2. — II y perot ret a, Mull. Nostrils lying on the top 
of the nose, and leading into a canal which ojDcns backwards 
into the gums, over the gullet. 


Gen. MyxlnCy L. 

Body eel-shaped; encircled with a fin around the tail, but 
no other fins on the body; gill openings two, placed be¬ 
neath ; mouth encircled with beards. 


184. T\[yxine glut I nos a, L. Vanlig Piral. The Myxine. D. 

Bed, tinged with violet; eight barbs around the 
mouth, of which four are on the tip of the nose. Gene¬ 
ral length 12 in. to 15 in. No outwardly apparent eyes. 

Is very common in shoals on the Scandinavian coast, 
from the south of the Cattegat up to the Polar circle. Off 
the Gothenburg coast tho}^ live in twenty to fifty fathoms. 
The //??/<» on’ is produced from eggs which lie on the edge of 
a tolerably broad web, along the right side of the bowels. 


Group 3.— Ampli'uKvint, Midi. 

without jaws or tongue. 


No nostrils ; mouth ol>loncr. 


Gen. B ranrJilosfoma, Costa. 


Body long 
alike at each 


; compressed on the sides, transparent; pointed 
end ; has neither pectorals nor ventrals. On 
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the head riuhmcuts of eyes arc to bo clistinn-uishcd The 
only species known to us is about 2 in. lonfj. ° 

185_ 23. rail. LansettFisk. TheT.ancolet. D 

Sceinstrhr ( type of vertebrate animals. 

avc been first described by Pallas in 1771 .. 

«horcVof°fr'*^'^”i-f 

noi os of the southern coast of Scandinavia. 

Addenda to the Scandinavian Fish. 

nnml!“"“ ^ tl^o last 

ISr- f w l^ongl Vet. Acadam. Forhandlingar ” for 

it Xandir^ -d'^ed to 

iG t.-caiici]navi<ni faunu. 

Acxhs VDLGAins, Cuv. and Val. The 2:‘lain Bonito. 

off thr^ ^ <==^“8-l‘t I'i 1863, 

oas of Scania, and deposited in the Lund Museum. 

the Mr°i> “'^^er been taken north of 

tiie i\lediterranean_, is the— 

Thynnus thhnnina, Cuv. and Val. 

One specimen, 2 ft. 9.} in. long, and weighing 22^ lb 
was caught near Mahno in 1857. ' ' 

fishtdrr“°T species, the Scandinavian 

1864 ‘^ above list will be correct up to 


It will be seen that the fish of Sweden and iS^rway 

Denmark ‘ ‘ • 187 species. 

Finland . ' ' ' ’ 189 „ 

C; . ‘ ■ ■ -80 „ 

nro ll'n- ‘k® D®®isl. &.u», .viich 

are not knoAvii m Sweden or Norway— 

Gobi us mirro 2 ?s, Kroy. 

^dis vnhjarls, Cuv. The Bainbow M^rasse. 

«te.s-6a laxieola. A species of flounder wldch I can- 
not make out. 

Cliipea sclioncveldii^ Bloch. 
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I^arhics jluviafiUsj Cuv. The Barbel. 

Leuciscus dohxda, L. A doubtful species. 

Cohites fossil is j L. 

And they Lave five species in the Finland waters un¬ 
known in other j)arts of Scandinavia_ 

Liimris Uneatus, Lepech. From the coast of Lapmark. 

Anarrhichas pantherimis, Pall. Probably only a variety 
of the common wolf fish. ^ ^ 

Gadas/mraya, Pall.-) Small species of cod peculiar to 

G. saida, Lepech. j the "Wliite Sea. The first is easily 

distinguished from the young of the common cod, which it 

otherwise resembles, on account of its peculiar transverse 
processes. 

Plate ssa divincnsis, Lilj. White Sea. 

^ Old Artedi, in his description of the Swedish fish, in 
1/38, appears to have known only fifty-eight species; but 
ho includes the whale. And Liumeus, in his “Fauna 
Suecica,” notices eighty-five species. Old Jonas Koldino-' 
who ^vrote on the Danish fishes in 1594, appears to ha^ 
known only thirty-five species in the Danish waters. 

That the Finland fish fauna should be so poor in the num¬ 
ber of species, as compared with that of Sweden and Norway 
may be accounted for by the fact, not only that it has a much 
ess extent of coast, but that its principal seas, the Bothnia 
and the Lite Sea, aro far less rich in even the common 

specaes of sea-fish, than either the Sound, the Cattegat, or 
the North Sea. ® ^ 
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iuto his researches .”—Quarterly Journal of 21ici'OSQOpical Saence^ 
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